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PONSIDKRING,  as  we  have  always  done,  the  operations  con- 
^  nected  with  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England  and 
Wiles,  as  highly  curious  and  interesting  in  the  (iota! I,  and 
otremely  important  in  their  results,  it  is  with  nuicli  ‘satisfaction 
thit  we  have  traced  their  progress,  as  it  has  hccti  recorded  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  separate  volumes 
piblished  by  Mr.  Faden.  In  these  volumes,  of  which  we  gave 
I  pretty  copious  account  near  the  coonnencement  of  our  cri* 
tial  labours,*  were  detailed  those  operations  which  constitiit- 
•difurveyof  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  of  as  much 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  lies  between  it  and  the  paral- 
Wiof  Oxford  and  Bristol.  They  included,  likewise,  accurate 
scientific  descriptions  of  the  instruments  employed  (espe- 
fldly  of  the  admiraole  zenith  sector  begun  by  Ramsden  and 
^isoed  by  Berge), — a  tlevelopcinent  of  the  principles  requi¬ 
site  in  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the  measure- 
of  degrees  m  different  latitudes.  Sic, — and  some  highly 
ttlaable  observations  and  rules  relative  to  terrestrial  refraction. 
The  volume  now  before  us  contains  an  immense  mass  of  topo- 
K’’*phical  matter,  such  as,  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been 
published  in  the  first  two  volumes,  comprizes  the  tri- 
ft>nomeirical  survey  of  nearly  all  England,  the  whole  of  Wales, 
of  Scotland.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections,  of  which 
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cannot  ^ive  a  more  succinct  and  perspicuous  atcutt  I 
than  is  presenled  in  the  volume  itself.  H 

•  The  first  section  contains  the  angles  observed  with  the  large  theo^  I 

tite,  as  well  as  the  angles  ot  elevation  or  depression  at  the  seTtnli^  ■ 
tions,  and  also  the  situations  of  those  stations.  .  ■ 

•  The  second  section  conuins  a  short  .account  of  the  measurement  gf|  I 
new  base  line  on  Khuddlan  Marsh,  near  St.  Asaph,  in  North  Wales, 

the  reduction  of  that  base,  and  the  calculation  of  the  sides  of  the  pn^i,  I 
pal  triangles.  Of  these  triangles,  tliose  first  given  are  made  to  dne^  ■ 
on  the  side  joining  the  sutions  Bow  Rriclihill  and  Lilleyhoc,  and  LuK  I 
ho2  and  Ix'ddington,  extending  from  thence  to  the  north  of  Cambeid^B 
shire,  the  last  stationa  being  Littlcport  in  that  county,  ;ind  Brandon ^s- 1 
ren,  near  Brandon  in  Suffolk.  I 

‘  1  he  triangles  running  up  from  Arbury  Hill  to  Clifton  BeacoB,sl 
Yorkshire,  as  given  in  the  rhilosophic.nl  Transactions  for  IHOS,  mil 
from  observations  made  imnuxliatrly  after  the  opemtions  in  Cambnd|sl 
shire  ceased.  Other  triangles,  also  resulting  from  observations  made 1 1 
the  same  season,  and  uniting  with  the  former  on  the  eastern  8ide,art  gimi 
in  this  section.  In  this  series,  two  stations  will  be  found,  named  Don  I 
Well  Bishop  and  Bottesford.  These  were  chosen  to  coooect  the  trias^l 
with  the  extremities  of  a  base-line  then  intended  to  be  measured,  but  uni 
relinquished,  Misterton  Carr,  in  the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  proving  to  bti  I 
more  proper  spot  for  that  operation  ;  however,  the  triangles  depeodisgnl 
these  stations  are  given,  many  churches  and  objects  of  note  having  bed  I 
observed  from  them,  and  their  situations  thereby  ascertained.  The  juacw 
between  the  triangles  of  this  series,  and  those  in  C.imbridgesbire,  ii  o 
fccted  by  intcmu'di.itc  spires,  among  w  hich  Souldrope  is  the  principal 
•  The  triangles  next  in  order,  arc  those  which  proceed  from  a  baieJii 
recently  measured  on  Rhuddlan  Marsh,  branching  off  in  all  directions.  A 
series  extends  from  this  base  to  Anglese.a,  thence,  by  Snowdon,  downii 
western  coast  of  Woles,  by  Cardigan  Bay,  joining,  near  Abery'itwitk,! 
•cries  of  triangles  extending  over  South  Wies,  and  proceeding  from  Ar 
triangles  in  CUoucestershire,  along  the  borders  of  the  Severn  and  Bn« 
Channel,  to  St.  David’s  Head,  and  thence  up  to  this  just  mentioned poii 
of  junction.  Another  scries,  uniting  wiili  the  former,  proceeds  northiii 
from  Rhuddlan  Marsh,  and  joins  the  southern  triangles  in  GlamorganAsii 
w  hile,  from  the  western  side  of  this  scries,  trian^cs  unite  with  ihoKi 
the  central  part  of  England.  From  this  new  base,  triangles  branch  (* 
towards  the  east,  and  unite  with  those  proceeding  westward  from  Min¬ 
ion  C.arr,  mutually  verifying  the  sides  of  each  scries.  Triangles  ait 
carried  on  from  this  base  through  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  W*** 
morrland,  into  Scotland,  and  uniting  with  another  series,  extending fr* 
Clinton  Bc.icon,  through  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  and  theeastj*^ 
of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  northern  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 

‘  I'he  computed  length  of  the  base-line  on  Rhuddlan  Marsh,  den"^ 
from  the  base-Iioc  on  Hotinslow  Heath,  differs  only  one  footiron^ 
length  (t(?45l4*‘26  feet)  obtained  by  actual  measurement;  and  thebsit* 
Misterton  Carr,  used  in  the  scries  of  triangles  connecting  it  with  Rhd- 
dUn  Marsh,  gives  a  result  equally  consistent. 

‘  Section  third,  contains  Uie  secondary  triangles  formed  by  the  ioter^ 
•ioa  of  church  steepl***,  ?nd  other  remarkable  objects,  from  the  pnidp 
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amounting  in  number  to  tix  hundred  and  fmrtetn*  Sereral  of 


•jrtp  trt  supplementary,  or  firoo/  triangles,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
that,  un  ler  those  circumsunces,  the  intersected  objects  arc  pro- 
j^identified. 

*T1ie  fourth  section  contain*  the  triangles,  principal  and  secondary,  fOr 
>  surrey  of  the  western  counties.  The  first  class  of  secondary  trianglei, 
jder  the  head  of  this  section,  proceeds  from  the  side  joining  the  statioo 
01  the  Quantock  range  of  hills  and  Moorlynch,  and  is  extended  over  a 
Ijfgepirt  of  Somersetshire,  and  the  eitttcrn  part  of  Devon.  The  angles 
of  these  triangles  were  observed  with  the  same  care  as  those  of  the  great 
iirles,  staffs  being  generally  erected  over  the  stations. 

*  The  triangles  next  in  succession,  are  those  constituted  for  the  survey 
Id  the  north  of  Devon.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  when  the  survey 
vM  formerly  carried  on  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county,  the  triangles 
cosid  not  be  run  up  to  the  northern  parts  from  the  intervention  of  Dartmoor. 
IThe  triangles  now  in  view,  partly  depend  on  the  old  sides  in  the  east  of 
ICsrsvall,  and  partly  on  those  in  the  north-west  of  Somersetshire. 

*The  next  class  contains  the  triangles  for  the  survey  of  Dartmoor  and 
» south  of  Devon.  These  originate  from  the  sides  of  the  great  trito- 
heretofore  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

‘TheK*  articles  are  followed  by  the  interior  triangles  constituted  by  the 
lattriections  of  objects  from  the  several  stations  previously  mentioned, 
comprehending  almost  every  steeple  in  the  west  of  Somersetshire,  all 
linoo,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Cornwall.  To  these  are  subjoined, 
m,  the  triangles  for  the  survey  of  Dorsetshire  ;  secondly,  for  the 
wfcy  of  Hampshire,  part  of  Somersetshire,  and  part  of  Wiltshire; 
^y,  for  the  survey  of  the  county  of  Sussex ;  fourthly,  for  the 
nej  of  part  of  -Surrey ;  fifthly,  for  the  survey  of  Middlesex 
Hertfordshire ;  sixtljly,  for  the  survey  of  part  of  Surrey  and 
of  Berkshire ;  seventhly,  for  the  survey  of  part  of  South  Wales  ; 
ly,  for  the  survey  of  Cambridgeshire  ;  ninthly,  for  the  survey  of 
of  Bedfordshire  and  part  of  Buckinghamshire.  This  section  con^ 
with  the  particulars  relating  to  the  altitudes  of  the  stations,  and  a 
I  list  of  those  altitudes  alphabetically  arranged.  And  here  it  is  to 
observed,  that  the  altitudes  of  the  stations  enumerated  in  the  former 
itioQon  this  subject,  are  again  repeated,  that  ail  the  deductions  may 
brought  under  one  point  of  view.  ^ 

‘Section  the  fifth,  contains  the  reduction  of  the  observations  made  on 
iio  stars  with  the  zenith  sectQr,  at  Dclamcre  Forest  and  Burleigh 
loor,  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1806.  These  observations  thus  re- 
combined  with  those  formerly  made  on  the  same  stars  at  Dunnose, 
jbe  Iilr  of  Wight,  gave  3*  57^  18'^  1,  and  2®  36'  1 2*' 2  for  the  ampli- 
I  of  the  arcs  respectively  subtended  by  those  stations  and  the  one  nrst 
iooed. 

‘The  bearings  of  the  stations  connecting  Burleigh  Moor  and  Dunnose, 
the  bearings  of  the  sutions,  connecting  Delamcrc  Forest  and 
Down,  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridians  observed  at  each  extre- 
of  bo^  arcs,  arc  given  in  this  section,  from  whence  it  has  appeared 
^pplylng  the  necessary  coirections,  that  1482251*5  feet  is  the  length 
^  ire  intercepted  by  the  parallels  of  Burleigh  Moor  and  Dunnose, 
^188.5  feet  for  the  meridional  arc  comprehended  by  the  sutions 
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Debmcre  Forest  aod  Black  Down.  The  length  of  the  degree  of  the  ^ 
disB  at  the  middle  point  between  Dunnoae  and  Burleigh  Moor,  b. 

S4>'  45^  derived  from  the  dau  supplied  in  this  article,  is  6082Sk 
thorns :  the  length  of  a  degree  at  the  middle  point  between  DunDOn  ^ 
Clifton  Beacon,  latitude  62^  2'  l9'^  as  derivra  from  the  former  OMMei. 
nKOt,  being  60820  fathoms.  The  close  of  the  fifth  section  shows  thn^ 
subtense  o?  the  arc  on  the  meridbn  of  Delamere  Forest,  reaching  6i| 
that  sution  to  Black  Down  in  Dorsetshire,  both  in  the  heavens  and  oo  ib 
eaith,  are  consistent,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  oomas 
of  the  arcs  between  Burleigh  Moor  and  Dunnose,  the  computed  and  oh 
served  difference  of  latitude  between  Dunnose  and  Delamere  Font 
agreeing  wUhln  a  second, 

*  The  sixth  section  contains  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the  ttatiQi^ 
from  the  parallels  to  their  respective  meridians  and  perpendiculars,  wiihib 
longitudes  and  latitudes  deduced  therefrom.  The  meridians  to  whick  h  I 
several  stations  have  been  so  referred,  are  those  passing  through  Gim  ^ 
wich,  Clifton  Beacon,  Burleigh  Moor,  Delamere  Forest,  Moel  KhyddU 
in  Anglesea,  aod  Black  Down.  The  directions  of  the  meridians  at  ths 
stations  have  been  observed  at  different  periods  in  a  careful  manner,  in 
the  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  each,  have  been  referred  to  its  respectiic» 
lidian,  and  those  midway,  between  two  meridians,  have  been  referred* 
both.  This  Election  also  contains  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  (dniiM 
from  the  bearings  and  distances)  of  the  most  important  places  fouad  i 
the  secondary  triangles  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections*,  liketkr 
principal  stations,  these  have  been  referred  to  the  nearest  primary  iDai> 
dians. ' 

Tlic  several  brauches  of  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  variow 
iiractical  directions,  requisite  in  these  extensive  operatiom, 
iiaving  been  iletailed  atsullicient  Icngthiii  the  former voluioe 
of  the  “  Survey,!’  the  present  volume  is  devoted,  almost  ss- 
tirely,  to  the  regular  statcmetit  of  the  several  data,  and 
classification  and  tabulating  of  results.  I'lie  former  of 
are  so  judiciously  arranged,  as  to  furnish  a  scientific  regi^ 
of  all  the  proceedings,  with  the  angles,  Ike.  at  each  stitioi. 
expressed  in  the  order  in  whicli  they  were  observed,  and  iftef- 
svaids  thrown  into  the  order  they  exhibited  immediately 
cedent  to  the  respective  computations; — the  latter  apjWj 
either  according  to  the  geographical  or  to  the  alphabetic^ 
arrangement,  as  each  may  best  answer  the  purposes  of 
rence  and  intormation.  I  he  several  plates  which  show  tk 
order  and  position  of  the  triangles,  with  the  connection 
tween  one  chain  of  triangles  and  another,  are  executed  ^ 
great  neatness  and  fulelity  ;  and  these,  together  with  the®* 
Indaied  rt*vidts,  and  the  interesting  topographical  skeub«  M 
wnich  the  actual  position  of  any  of  the  stations  may  hedet*^ 
ininev!  (vide  section  i.  art.  3.),  render  this  volume  ot  al®^ 
i  lej.tjniabio  value  to ali  vvlio  wish  to  acipiaini  themselves icefr 
:  .-c  y,  either  with  the  internal  geography  of  tlie  kingdoffl)*^ 
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t)ie  relative  positions,  &c.  of  the  most  prominent  points  upon 
the  coists. 

There  are  two  very  useful  tables,  both  arranged  alphabetic 
^Iv,  which  we  have  examinevl  with  peculiar  pleasure.  The 
lint  of  these,  found  in  pages  302 — 31 1,  shows  the  altitudes  of 
the  stations,  and  several  other  remarkable  hills,  doubtless  com¬ 
bated  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  they  ha?e  ever  been 
before:  the  other,  occupying  pages  374 — 382,  exhibits  the  la¬ 
titudes  and  longitudes,  both  to  seconds,  of  nearly  800  stations, 
church-stecplcs,  light-houses,  and  other  remarkable  objects. 
\  due  combination  of  these  two  tables  will  supply  a  most  im¬ 
portant  class  of  desiderata  iu  the  topography  of  Great  Bri- 
uin;  we  mean  tlie  actual  position  of  places  with  respect  to 
/bre  rectangular  co-ordinates,  or,  in  other  words,  the  position 
referred  to  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude.  For  the’gratifi- 
cition  of  sucli  of  our  readers  as  delight  iu  these  enquiries, 
we  shall  select  and  blend,  by  way  of  specimen  of  our  meaning, 
the  requisite  particulars  for  those  hills  onl}’  whose  altitudes  ex¬ 
ceed  2000  feet. 
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It  hence  appears,  though  the  fact  was  unknown  prerioe 
to  the  'rrij;onometrical  Survey,  that  there  are  in  Englik 
and  W'alc  s,  indcpeiuleru  of  what  there  may  he  in  Scotlanc. 
SO  mountains  between  2000  and  f^OOO  feet  in  height,  andse^r 
each  exceeding  3000  feet. 

In  examining  and  comparing  tlic  results  furnished  in  diffr 
cut  parts  of  tliis  granil  national  undci  taking,  nothing  is  al 
rnlated  more  forcibly  to  strike  ilie  mind,  than  the  singularcor* 
rcspondcnce  they  frev'^ncnlly  evince.  We  presented  seven 
examples  of  this  kind  in  our  account  of  the  nrst  two  volume, 
and  shall  here  select  a  few  more, — referring  the  reader  u 
the  work  itself  fora  variety  of  other  coincidences  equally  re 
markable. 

'I'he  distance  between  Castle  Ring  and  Weaver  Hill,  asd^ 
termined  by  means  of  the  triangulation  from  the  haseofien* 
fication  on  Misterton  Carr,  is  111144*1  feet:  the  same  db- 
tance  as  determined  by  means  of  the  base  line  on  Rhuddir 
Marsh,  was  found  to  be  111  148*4  feet:  the  difference  in 
independent  resnlts  in  a  line  exceeding  txcenty-one  iwks^ 
length  is  4,^^  fet*t.  And,  if  the  computation  had  been  canirt 
on  directly  from  one  base  to  the  other,  that  is  to  say,fw* 
Misiciton  Carr  to  Hlmddlan  Marsh,  the  measured  and  cofr 
piited  lengths  of  the  latter  base,  would  not  have  differed  iwm 
than  vine  fuclu's  and  (i  half, 

'Fhe  ilistance  from  C’astle  King  to  Bar  Beacon,  as  dcdtt«< 
from  the  base  cm  Misterton  C’arr,  is  5l7(K)-6  feet ;  and  5l6^ 
tW't,  as  deduced  from  the  base  ow  Hlmdillan  Marsh;  the»! 
ference  being  only  l-j  feet  in  almost  nine  miles. 

1  he  distance  between  Weaver  Hill  and  Castle  ^*^^&**^ 
Hnced  from  the  triangles  Mow’  Copt,  Weaver  Hill,  and 
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Hcithf— aiul  Ashley  Heslhj  Weaver  Hill,  aiul  Castle  Ring,  is 
111144  8  fevt,  clilfcM-ing  only  seven-ienths  of  a /i)Ot  from  that 
found  by  the  series  of  triangles  carried  on  from  Misterton 
Cirr:  die  dilftrence  l)eing  less  than  the  158778tli  part  of  tint 
«boie  distance ! 

The  distance  from  W’iliou  Beacon  to  the  great  tower  of  York 
Minster,  as  foniul  by  means  of  the  triangle  whose  angles  aro 
At  Wilton  Beacon,  Botton  Head,  and  York  Minster,  is  C983o*4 
fcvi:  tlie  same  distance,  as  found  by  the  triangle  whose  angles 
arc  at  AVilton  Beacon,  Hainhlcton  Doan,  and  York  Minster, 
i5b9830*8  feet:  the  ditTerence  not  exceeding  the  I77076ih 
part  of  the  whole  distance  ! 

Supposing  elliptical  arches  to  be  proportional  to  the  angles 
jbriued  hv  the  intersection  of  thr  radii  of  cnrvatnrc  at  their 
cxirtMuitics  (an  hypothesis  wbicit  may  be  safely  adopted  with 
ifsj>eii  to  arches  of  small  amplitude,)  the  conductors  of  this 
suruy  lound,  by  computation  from  their  terrestrial  measnre- 
niert,  3‘’57'  13'  6  for  the  difl’erence  of  latitude  between  tlie 
parallels  of  Dunnose  and  Burleigh  Moor:  ibt;  same  arc  as  de¬ 
duced  from  astronomical  observation  is  67'  13^'  I.  Here 
tlie  dilFcrcnce  in  the  two  results  is  only  half  a  second,  not  ex- 
atlingihe  :J76:2tUh  part  of  the  whole! 

Coiin  idcnces  such  as  these,  which  are  every  where  meet¬ 
ing  our  eyes  as  wc  turn  over  these  volumes,  evince  a  most 
unusual  combination  of  skill  and  of  care,  in  all  the  processes 
connected  with  this  great  work.  And  this  is  still  farther  shewn 
by  the  great,  and,  as  many  would  say,  needless  pains  taken  in 
obitTviiig  the  zenith  distances  of  stars,  at  both  extremities  of 
iny  arc  whoso  amplitude  is  to  be  d.etermined  by  celestial  ob- 
^rvatioiis.  Thus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  am|)liiudc  of  the 
cd  siial  arc  comprehended  by  the  stations  Dmmose  and  De- 
Wre  Forest,  the  zenith-distances  of  tight  principal  stais 
wea  observed  at  the  former  slatior.,  and  again  the  zenith-dis- 
Unces  of  the  same  eight  stars  at  the  latter  station  ;  and  the 
iinpliiudes  as  inferred  tjom  each  corresponding  pair  of  zenith- 
faances,  were  as  follow viz.  2°  36'  12"  42,  2*  36'  11^' 9, 
2*36'  13"  4,  2''  36'  ll"l,  2*36'  1  1  "  17,  2'’  36'  12"  1, 
2*  36'  13' 3j,  and  2'*  36'  1  pr  86;  the  mean  of  these  being 
2*  36'  12"  2,  from  which  none  of  the  numbers  differ  so  mucu 
4*  a  .second  and  a  half,  and  four  of  them  not  so  much  as  half  a 
I  *ccon(l. — So  again,  in  determining  the  amplitude  of  the  arc 
I  bel^^ei*n  Duimose  and  Clifton,  the  zenith-distances  of  seventeen 
•Urs  were  employed  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  amplitudes  re- 
•uliijig  from  the  comparison  of  nine  of  them  did  not  differ 
baif  a  second  from  the  mean,  or  2®  50' 23'' 38 ;  though  the 
f^ai  deviations  from  this  mean  in  two  results,  which  were 
2' so' 21"  U),  and  2®  50' 25"  29,  sufficiently  indicate  the  ex- 
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pediency  of  resorting  to  stars.  It  would  be  exirti&(^|l 
unjust  to  our  English  measurers,  were  we  not  to  remark, tkill 
this  extreme  of  caution  is  unequalled  among  other  pinion.  II 
phers  who  have  been  similarly  employed  ;  Mechain  and  IV.  H 
lambre,  and  even  Swanberg  and  his  colleagues  in  LaplaiN 
scarcely  ever  taking  the  zenith-distances  of  more  than  tirsH 
stars  at  one  station.  || 

When  wc  rellcct  upon  the  extraordinary  accuracy  «liid|| 
marks  the  various  results  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  ioi*l| 
as  that  accuracy  dejicnds  upon  the  survey  itself,  and  conlett.|| 
plate  the  great  judgement,  scientific  knowledge,  and  pnctkil! 
skill,  which  liave  together  produced  such  accuracy,  weetoaa 
but  be  surprized  that  any  persons  should  be  found  inclined i 
complain  of  the  mode  of  conducting  this  important  work.  Sod 
an  one,  however,  a  man,  as  it  should  seem,  of  little  scienw, 
but  of  great  malignity,  and  of  no  principle,  has  been  recewh 
tlirowing  his  gall,  from  various  quarters,  upon  the  conductors^ 
the  Survey.  After  having  been  permitted  to  disgrace  the  MontWj 
Ueview*  witli  his  ctVusions,  he  has  descended  to  some  of  ik 
in(»st  contemptible  and  rancorous  of  the  newspapers,  froc 
whlcli  he  deals  his  censures  upon  operations  which  he  canoa 
cotu))iclietul ;  and  thus  endeavours  to  depreciate  excellenct 
which  he  has  neither  virtue  to  acknowledge,  nor  talent  to  cm#- 
late.  As  the  work  which  he  thus  basely  decries  is  natiora 
and  is,  in  the  estimation  of  all  competent  judges,  an  honai, 
to  the  nation,  wc  trust  our  readers  will  hold  us  fully  justifiei 
in  briefly  adverting  to  the  malevolent,  and  doubtless  intercstec, 
distortions  and  misrepresentations  of  this  writer. 

The  first  charge  is  fundamental.  It  is  alRrmed  that  thcr«n* 
ductors  are  incompetent  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  tid, 
tliat  they  proceed  upon  wrong  principles,  and  employ  errone¬ 
ous  formulye,  and  have  in  consequence  assigned  to  tficctrtlii 
figure  essentially  dilTereni  from  thatwhich  has  been  detennioci: 
by  all  preceding  philosophers,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Nw- 
ton.  Now  this  sweeping  as.sertion  would  comprehend  mud  ] 
more  than  the  writer  could  wish,  unless  his  modesty  were* 
evanescent  as  liis  knowledge  :  for  it  includes  in  the  charpd 
inabilitv,  all  those  who  have  admired  the  accuracy  of  CoTooc 
Mudge^s  processes,  and  acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of  hhtr- 
.suits;  that  is,  it  includes  all  the  mathematical  philosophers® 
England,  and  we  apprehend  most  of  those  in  Europe, 
tlicn,  is  the  ostensible  ground  of  such  a  modest  implicaliw^ 
Why,  that  ('olonel  Mudge  found,  as  he  proceeded  in  thewr* 
vey,  that  his  results,  when  applied  to  the  figure  of  the  eird, 
gave  the  terrestrial  lengths  of  degrees  successively  lessiu^ 


•  Vide  account  of  Sterling  on  Military  Reform. 
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lass  as  they  receded  from  the  e(iuator,  instead  of  becoming 
£Tt*ater  and  greater,  as  they  should  do  in  conformity  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  revolving  upon  its  mi¬ 
nor  axes.  The  fact  is  correct;  hut  the  inference  from  it  er¬ 
roneous  and  unfair.  Colonel  Mudge  himself,  in  describing  the 
singular  anomaly  which  his  own  admeasurements  and  observa¬ 
tions  had  detected,  pointed  distinctly  to  the  obvious  cause  of 
it;  a  circumstance  which  no  candid  animadverter  would  have 
fuppressed.  ‘  If  (says  the  Colonel)  the  measurement  of  the 
<  terrestrial  arc  be  sulHciently  correct,  and  the  earth  of  an  el- 

*  liptical  form  in  these  latitudes,  cither  the  arcs  affording  the 
♦deductions  are  incorrect,  or  some  material  deflection  of  the 

*  plumb-line  has  taken  place,  at  one  or  two  stations,  from  the 

*  ^ect  of  attraction.^  Vol.  II.  p.  109.  The  first  of  these,  it  is 
evident,  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  aberration.  Colonel  Mudge  therefore  naturally 
leans  towards  the  other  cause  ;  and  dience  farther  remarks, 
that  *  Meridional  operations  carried  on  in  insular  countries, 
‘arc  not  so  likely  to  afford  just  conclusious  [with  respect  to 
‘the  figure  of  the  earth]  as  the  same  operations  conducted  in 
‘  places  very  remote  from  deep  seas.*  Vol.  II.  p.  112.  This, 
as  every  reader  must  perceive,  is  widely  different  from  ‘‘  mak¬ 
ing  the  earth  protuberant  the  wrong  way”  as  has  been  affirmed. 
The  aberration  is  so  pointed  out  as  to  permit  none  to  make 
awroiig  inference  from  it ;  while  the  plulosophie  observer  of 
it,  suggests,  in  few  lines,  the  cause  of  tlie  irregularity,  as  well 
as  the  improbability  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  should  lie  truly 
assigned  by  any  measurements  of  degrees  in  insular  situations. 
The  reasoning  is  fully  confirmed  by  other  philosophers*  :  and 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Mndgc  in  this  res|>e(  t,  instead  of  being 
oi^n  to  censure,  is  highly  commendable,  in  fully  revealing 
'vnat  a  man  of  less  comprehensive  mind  might  have  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  disguise,  and  deducing  from  tlie  fact  a  most  important 
inference,  which  will  prevent  any  snbsenucnt  measurers  in 
islands  from  mis-cmploying  their  time  and  labour.  It  would 
gratify  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic  of  enquiry,  and  to  show 
hovy  completely  the  cause  pointed  out  will  apply  to  the  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  phenomena;  but  as  a  more  lengthened  discus¬ 
sion  would  only  he  interesting  to  our  scientific  friends,  we  shall 
desist  after  simply  remarking,  that  the  deviations  in  question, 
cannot  he  imputed  to  any  other  origin  than  variations  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  aggregate  attraction,  occasioned  by  oblique  and 


*  Dr.  Hutton’s  interesting  note  on  this  very  circumstance  atp.  198. 
ral.  li.  Phil.  Transactions  abridged,  and  Professor  Playfair’s  ingenious 

P*pcr  on  the  figure  of  the  card),  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Edinburg) i  Trans¬ 
actions. 
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invgular  blraliricalioii,  of  the  matter  ot  the  earth  iminediiteh 
heiicatli  the  surface,  or  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  grafity^ 
such  as  may  naturally  l)e  expected  v»n  all  liigh  coasts  and  pr^ 
ininent  borders  iif  islands.  For,  tiie  great  excellency  of  the 
instruments,  the  extreme  care  evinced  in  making  and  mulit. 
plyiiic:  tiK;  observations,  and,  the  judicious  reference  of  minj 
tilings  to  observation  whieli  otliers  engaged  in  similar  under¬ 
takings  have  loosely  left  to  computation,  reduce  to  the  lowe« 
possible  degree  the  errors  arising  in  liiat  quarter.  And,  with 
respect  to  errors  in  ibeorv,  none  can  be  ascribed  to  the  work, 
exce[)t  those  wliicb  result  from  cotisidering  the  triangles  as  rpAr- 
ricai  instead  oi  .spheroidal ;  which,  however,  it  isdemonstnble, 
cannot  ainonni  to  l-()Otb  of  a  second  in  the  largest  trianglet 
which  have  heeti  employed,  atul  are  usually  below  the  I«120th 
<ifa  second,  that  is,  lai  below  any  pretended  or  required.iccu- 
racy  in  human  operations. 

'I'he  next  charge  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
thc/l'rigoiionietrical  Survey,  is,  if  possible,  more  unfounded 
than  the  former,  and  is  brouglil  forward  in  a  manner  more  pal¬ 
pably  marked  with  malevolence  and  absurdity,  althougli  itu 
presented  through  the  medium  of  a  respectable  literary  jour¬ 
nal,  the  Monthly  Review.  It  is  in  substance  this  :  “  The  con¬ 
ductor  ot  the  'riigonometrieal  Survey  is  not  a  classical  scholar; 
he  has,  therefore,  entirely  disregardeil  the  remains  of  Roman 
foilifiealions,  and  other  topographical  anliquiiies ;  and,  of 
course  the  oidnauce  maps,  being  uniformly  defective  in  th’u 
ej>sential  point,  ate  totally  useless  to  military  men.”  Sowyi 
the  Monthly  Reviewer  of  Sterling’s  book, — audit  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  thesingular  acuteness  of  his  logic,  as  well  as  die 
correctness  of  his  assertions.  A  person  neglects  to  notice  to¬ 
pographical  anticjuitics,  and  therefore  he  is  not  a  classical  scho¬ 
lar  !  As,  if  the  study  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Herodotus, 
Polybius,  Livy,  would  enable  a  man  to  ascertain  that  Do- 
rohernium  aiul  Canterbury,  Duhris  and  Dover,  Durohrivisand 
Rochester,  Lugiiliallum  and  Carlisle,  Venia  Icenorum  and 
Norwich,  Villa  Faustini  and  St.  Edmund’s  Hury,  were  locally 
identical,  riiis  consistent  ceusurer  of  others  docs  not  seem 
to  he  aware  that  ilie  knowlcilge  of  classical  literature  and  of 
topographical  antiquities,  are  perfectly  distinct :  and  he  care- 
tiilly  suppresses  the  evidence,  deducihle  from  the  maps,  that 
the  conductor  ol  the 'rrigonomctrieal  Survey  is  very  conver- 
5ant  with  both.  Rut  farther,  tlie  maps,  he  says,  are  totally 
tiseless  to  military  men^  because  they  do  not  specify  the  Ro¬ 
man  military  remains:  as  if  an  engineer  in  the  present  day 
would  he  unable  to  cTecl  a  work  on  or  near  any  hill,  ram¬ 
part,  or  mound,  until  he  had  first  ascertained  whether  the  same 
.'poi  bad  been  occupied  by  the  Ftomaus  sixteen  or  eigbicc* 
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hundred  years  ago.  The  fact  howo’er  is,  and  of  this  any  ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  published  maps  may  satisfy  himsidf,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  Homan  fortification,  a  Homan  road,  a  Homan 
me-coursfy  d  British,  Danish,  Saxon,  or  Drnidiral  remain,  or 
even  a  barrow,  that  is  not  clearly  and  distiiicily  marked.  Tiic 
map  of  Devonshire  alone  shews,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  position 
of  at  least  sixty  Roman  stations;  aiul  the  map  of  Kent  shews 
the  position  of  a  Homan  pottery,  though  the  place  where  it 
sitMHl  has  for  centuries  been  swalloweti  un  by  the  sea.  U  is 
the  extreme  accuracy  and  minmeiu'ss  of  tlie  work  in  the  very 
respect  in  which  the  Monthly  Review  presumes  to  call  it  de¬ 
fective,  which  \vc  have  always  thought  eonstilnteil  its  great 
excellence.  The  maps  do  not  merely  point  out  the  relative 
posiiioiia  of  places  on  a  plane,  but  they  show,  with  all  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  beauty  of  a  picture,  the  hearings  and  positions  of 
hills  the  gentleness  or  tlie  abruptness  of  their  declivities,  tlje 
varieties  of  high  and  low  lands,  the  exact  position,  direction, 
and  state,  of  many  remarkable  antiquities,  of  wliieh  some  ha\e 
never  been  noticed  before,  and  others  are  iii  such  a  slate  of 
decay,  that  they  will  probably  elude  the  vigilance  of  all  future 
observers. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  necessary’  to  say,  by  way  of 
repelling  the  charges  and  removing  the  misrepresentations  of 
some  interested  calumniator.  Persuaded,  as  we  have  long 
been,  that  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  is  unequalled  in  accu¬ 
racy,  and  the  ordnance  maps  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  utility, 
wc  liave  great  pleasure  in  recommending  both  to  our  readers  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  that  so  important  a 
"ork  has  been  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  government, 
and  that  the  principal  conducting  of  it  has  been  entrusted  to 
one,  whose  mind  we  conceive  to  he  imbued  with  a  richer  com¬ 
bination  of  science,  literature,  and  taste,  than  that  of  any  other 
military  man  in  Great  Britain. 


j  An.  II.  J ournetf  through  PersiUy  Arnirmay  and  Asia  Minovy  to  Constant 
I  tkoplsy  In  the  Tears  180S  and  1809;  See.  See,  By  Edward  Morier, 

j  Esq.  ko.  Price  3/.  1 1/,  (m/.  Longman  and  Co. 

j  f  Concluded  from  fi,  126.^ 

pKEQUF.NT  notice  is  taken,  throughout  the  journey,  of  the 
I  natural  quality,  appearances,  and  productions,  of  the 

I  country.  Mentioning,  at  one  place,  on  the  route  to  Shiraz, 

®  ‘a  stream  of  mineral  water  of  a  most  sulphureuiu»  smell,*  our 

author  adds, 

*  Further  on  we  crossed  other  streams  of  the  same  quality,  the  heat  of 
OQt  of  which,  as  it  gushed  from  under  the  rocks,  was  almost  scalding. 
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We  brought  home  specimens  of  the  incrustation  which  the  spray  of 
bubbles  left  on  the  surrounding  rocks.  The  bed  of  the  stream  waaiBQeh 
of  the  colour  of  sulphur,  although  there  were  particles  here  and  theit  ofi 
copper  hue.  Still  a  little  further  on,  on  the  left  of  tl)c  road  are  two  ipri^ 
of  naptha.  The  oil  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  p»^m 
take  it  off  with  the  branch  of  date  tree,  and  collect  it  into  small  holo 
around  the  spring,  ready  for  tlicir  immediate  use.  They  daub  the 
.dl  over  with  it  in  the  spring,  which  preser\'C8  their  coats,  and  prcvcoui 
disease  in  the  skin,  which  is  common  to  them.* 


It  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  physical  ciiaractcrof  this 
southern  region  of  Persia,  that  a  little  stream  of  pure  water, 
marking  its  short  course  from  a  hill  down  to  the  plain,  witk 
vertiine  and  trees,  and  then  decorating  a  part  of  the  plain 
with  the  same  surprizing  appearance,  is  an  ohject  to  excites 
vivid  emotion  of  delignt,  as  if  this  were  tjuitc  an  excess  of 
beauty,  intended  to  compensate  for  a  vast  tract  of  arid  dcaca 
— Here  and  there  also  the  desert  itself  seemed  disposed  to  offer 
some  partial  compensation  for  its  dreary  plains  by  its  pictu¬ 
resque  eminences. 

*  I'hc  mountains  rose  around  in  most  fantastical  forms,  their  strata  ha?* 
ing  their  highest  elevation  towards  the  south,  forming  a  dip  of  perhapi 
forty* five  degrees.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  u  soft  crumbling  stone,  lar^ 
fragments  of  which  seemed  just  balancing  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
above,  and  requiring  only  a  touch  to  imped  them  into  the  great  chasms  b^ 
low.  The  passage  of  the  river  by  our  numerous  party,  and  the  windins 
of  the  horsemen  and  loaded  mules  in  the  mountain-passes,  animated 
the  whole  of  the  dreary  scenery  art)und  into  the  most  romantic  pictures.*— 

‘  There  were  some  particular  points  of  view  in  our  progress,  that  ?rerc 
picturesque  and  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  path  wound  so  fantastically 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  that  those  who  were  yet  at  the  bottom 
saw  the  whole  surface  interK'Cted  by  the  ranges  of  tlie  procession  ;  and  the 
travellers  at  the  upper  point  appeared  so  diminutive,  that  man  and  bretr 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  one  another.’ 


When  a  place  fairly  sets  in  for  the  romantic,  it  is  desirtble 
tliat,  in  ad(iition  to  these  pictures  to  the  eye,  there  should 
be  something  unseen  of  a  nature  to  rouse  the  imagination 
And  here  this  requisite  was  alVorded,  though  notin  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  degree  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  party  had  been  less 
numerous. 

*  The  mountains  through  which  we  passed  were  infested  by  a  race  of 
robbers  called  the  Afemmen  •S’uniu.  They  live  in  the  deepest  rcccsiW  of 
their  wild  valleys,  and  commit  their  depredations  on  the  unguarded  tii- 
vcllers  with  an  impunity  quite  characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
Although  some  attempts  have  occasionally  been  made  to  terrify  them  mlO 
submission,  by  inflicting  the  severest  tortures  on  the  few  inditriduali 
hive  chanced  to  be  caught,  yet  the  example  has  been  lost  on  the  livingi 
and  the  love  of  independence  and  plunder  hat  outweighed  the  terror!  ^ 
barbarous  punishment  and  ignominious  death.  The  abrupt  formatioo  of 
♦heir  mov^niain  haunts,  (labyrinths  to  those  who  have  not  long  practiic^ 
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’jieoif)  favours  this  community  so  raaterlilly  that  instances  have  been  known 
oftb^  having  snatched  from  the  very  centre  of  a  caravan  some  traveller 
vbo  piomised  less  resistance  than  his  companions,  or  some  well-loaded 
male,  that  seemed  to  announce  more  booty  than  others.  When  Brigi- 
dicr-geoeral  Malcolm  went  through  their  mounuins  on  a  former  mission, 
the  robbers  bore  off  some  of  his  mules  which  carried  part  of  the  rich  pre- 
mu  destined  for  the  King  of  Persia.  So  firmly  are  they  now  established 
m  ihrtr  futnesses,  that  the  neighbouring  Khans  and  governors  of  districts 
have  chosen,  since  the  evil  itself  was  inevitable,  to  take  a  part  in  its  advan- 
uges,  and,  it  is  said,  maintain  their  own  agents  among  the  Memm^k 
Sumif  with  whom  they  have  stipulated  agreements  about  the  fruits  of  the 
plunder.  They  happened  to  be  less  predatory  at  the  time  of  our  passage, 
isA  wc  proceeded  through  the  mountains  without  the  least  molestation.* 

p.  82. 

The  sober  diplomatic  tone  of  feoling  was  therefore  very 
soon  restored  to  our  Englishmen,  to  oe  maintained  with 
unmoved  dignity,  excepting  the  gentle  and  perhaps  not  un¬ 
welcome  disturbance  caused  by  an  Utakball^  and  by  the  freaks 
and  feats  of  some  of  the  Persian  horsemen  in  the  train  of 
the  mission.  The  Persians  are  described  as  extravagantly 
daring  riders,  and  as  often  getting  falls  that  would  bedaii- 
rtrous  if  they  did  not  generally  contrive  to  pitch  on  their 
mds.  It  would  be  rash  however  to  conclude  positiv'ely, 
from  this  saving  circumstance,  that  the  Persian  head  consists 
wholly  of  bone,  tlie  brains,  if  any,  being  accommodated  else¬ 
where:  the  imnunity  is  with  much  greater  probability,  as 
we  think,  atlriouted  by  our  author  to  the  wearing  of  ‘  im¬ 
mense  sheep-skin  caps.’ — In  the  mountain  passes,  a  very 
striking;  dilVerence,  in  point  of  dexterity  and  safety,  ap- 
pearetl  between  the  Persian  horses,  and  the  Arabian  horses 
belonging  to  the  envoy. 

*  The  Arab  horses,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  equal  surface 
of  their  own  sandy  plains,  tread  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains 
with  fearful  and  uncertain  steps,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  the  Envoy's  stud  suffered  by  severe  falls  i  the  Persian  horses, 
08  the  contrary,  scramble  over  the  threatening  eminences,  and  confi¬ 
dently  walk  by  the  sides  of  the  precipices  with  an  indifference,  which 
givei  an  equaf  consciousness  of  security  to  their  riders.  Our  Mch- 
nu^sr,  by  way  of  bravado,  urged  his  horse  over  a  rocky  heap, 
vhich  appcMred  almost  as  the  feat  of  a  madman.’ 

The  first  vestige  of  atitiquiiy  bearing  any  marks  of  mag¬ 
nificence,  which  the  route  enabled  our  author  to  inspect, 
m  company  with  the  envoy,  was  the  ruins  of  Shapour^  a 
city  winch  ‘  derived  its  name  from  the  then  monarch  who 
founded  it,  .Sapor,  tlie  son  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  second 
ptince  of  the  Sassaniafi  family.*  They  calculated  these  ruins 
^0  be  contained  within  a  circumference  of  six  miles. 
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*  I'his  circomfcrtnce  encIoRct  a  tract  of  plain*  and  a  hill  on  which  thr 
lemaifia  of  the  ancient  citadel  iorm  a  conspicuous  and  commanding  object 
Whether  by  a  nH*re  caprice  of  natuic,  or  whether  by  the  labour  d 
mao*  this  hill  or  yferoftolis  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  great  range  qf 
mountains.  Bi^tween  this  and  another  imposing  mass  of  rock  ruoi  thr 
beautiful  river  of  Shafiour.  I'he  opt  ning  l^tween  the  two  grand  maiia 
presented  a  landscape  the  most  varied*  the  most  tranquil*  the  most  pic. 
turrsque*  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sublime*  that  imagination  cm 
form.  A  black  and  stupendous  rock*  (the  strata  of  which  were  throvi 
into  strong  and  wild  positions*  and  formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  hoii. 
zoo)  Hanked  the  right  of  the  picture :  whilst  another  still  more  extraordi. 
nary  rock*  as  richly  illumined  as  the  other  was  darkened,  supported  the 
heft,  llic  hill  on  which  the  remains  of  the  citadel  stand*  is  covered  with  I 
the  ruins  of  walls  and  turrets.  On  its  eastern  aspect,  the  nature  of  the 
fortiHcation  can  bt  traced  easily  ;  for  walls  fdl  the  chasms  from  rock  to 
rock*  forming  altogether  a  place  of  defence  admirably  strong.’ 

The  traveller’s  attention  wms  |>owcrfully  arrested  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  sculptures  on  the  masses  of  rock*  of  which  he  hv 
described,  and  represented  in  outline  drawings,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable.  They  all  appear  to  celebrate  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  a  certain  royal  personage,  who  is  ostentatiously  exhi¬ 
bited,  again  and  again,  among  figures  of  attendants  and 
captives,  'rhe  signs  of  this  latter  character  are  very  conspi- 
ciionsly  marked  on  figures  in  the  Roman  habit,  one  of  which 
is  shewn,  in  several  of  the  compartments,  in  a  posture  of  sup¬ 
plication  before  the  head  of  the  monarch’s  horse.  Our  author 
conjectures,  with  sufttcient  prohahility,  that  this  so  humiliated 
personage,  in  the  garb  distinctive  of  what  had  been  the 
most  formidahlr  pegiile  on  earth,  was  meant  to  represent  tbt 
captive  Kmperor  X'alerian,  conjuring  the  compassion,  and  in¬ 
curring  the  scorn,  of  his  conqueror  and  insolent  master  Sa¬ 
por.  He  even  thinks  it  probable,  the  city  itself  was  raised  in 
celebration  of  this  distinguished  triumph.  He  represents  th« 
sculptures  as  heing,  many  of  them,  so  good  as  to  hetray  the 
workmanship  of  Kiiropcan  artists.  The  engraved  outlines,  af- 
tirmed  to  he  correctly  delineated,  would  not  intimate  a  very 
higli  stvle  of  F.iiropean  performance.  And  truly  the  opera- 
lions  of  an  Atlioniati  hand  could  not  well  have  been  more  vile¬ 
ly  thrown  away  than  they  would  have  been,  in  pleasing  the  vul¬ 
gar  priile,  and  ropresenting  the  huge  ugly  hush  of  hair,  of 
rhe  barbarian  tyrant. 

The  travellers  heligvcd  themselves  to  trace  out  the  vestiges 
of  a  theatre;  and  they  ‘  walked  over  the  luimerous  mounds  of 
stones  and  oprtli  which  cover  the  ruined  buildings  of  SJiapoux^ 
and  whigh,  if  ever  explored,  would  discover  innumerable  se¬ 
crets  of  antiquity.* 

*  There  arc  distinct  mounds  of  earth  scattered  over  the  whole  rite  rf 
tile  city,  to  each  of  which  there  are  oue  or  more  wells.  Thes  we  wp- 
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pu0c6  to  bo  ruini  of  separate  houses.  The  people  of  Kau%iroon  relate 
I  thit  therr  are  immense  subterraneous  passages  at  ^kafiour^  and  connect  the 
ooit  extraordinary  stories  with  them.  Our  informer  said  that  one  of  hit 
^  acquaiotaocc  was  sent  into  these  passages,  and  had  advanced  some 
viy  when  he  perceived  a  gigantic  figure,  which  to  his  fears  appeared  ap- 
profchiog  towards  him.  He  recovered  himself  however  so  far  as  to  von- 
turt  up  to  it,  when,  instead  of  a  living  monster,  he  found  a  sculptured  fi¬ 
gure,  the  same  as  those  on  the  exterior  of  the  rock.  Asa  measure  of  the 
exirni  of  these  labyrinths,  they  say,  that  it  would  require  twenty  mjuns 
of  oil  (a  maun  is  seven  pounds  and  a  quarter)  to  light  any  one  through 
ill  their  intricacies.’  p.  91 . 

Near  the  last  day  of  Dei  ember,  1808,  the  mission  reached 
8hira/,  uliere,  after  a  resolute  aiul  decisive  assertion  of  supe- 
norrank,  on  the  partof  the  envoy,  agaist  the  pride  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Persian  grandees,  they  made  their  entrance  with  very 
preat  dilHcnlty  through  the  dense  accumulation  of  slaves  in  the 
gate. 

*  \Vc  proceeded  slowly  across  the  plain;  the  crowd  and  confision  eq- 
rrjsed  .dmost  impenetrably,  as  wc  approached  the  city,  and  nothing  but 
ihf  strength  of  our  Mehmander  could  have  forctxl  the  passage.  Mounted 
00  bii  powerful  large  horse  he  was  in  all  parts,  dispersing  one  crowd,  push¬ 
ing  forw.nds  another,  and  dealing  out  the  most  unsparing  blows  to  those 
who  were  disinclined  to  obey  his  call.  At  the  gate,  however,  noiwith- 
Jtaoding  all  his  exertions,  the  closing  numbers  detained  our  progress  above 
aquartcr  of  an  hour;  and  vollies  of  blows  were  necessary  to  clear  the  cn- 
tmxe.’  p.  loO. 

The  giMitlemen  might  very  confidently  nssuru  themselves, 
that  where  the  people  were  in  a  slate  to  accept  it  as  all  per¬ 
fectly  proper  to  be  thus  trampled,  and  knockiMi,  and  wliipped 
d)out,  there  would  he  a  plentiful  luxury  found  existing  some¬ 
where  in  the  community.  And  accordingly  they  had  nosoon- 
^rtaken  possession  of  the  house  assigned  to  them,  than  they 
'vert*  almost  wedged,  beyond  didiverance,  into  its  corners,  by 
the  immense  uccumulation  of  sweetmeats  iliat  came  in  on 
them  as  presents.  Their  individual  powers  and  means  of  corn- 
hit  with  so  formidahh*  an  invasion  soon  totally  failed,  and  the 
had  been  hopeless,  had  iliey  not  luckily  betliought  thciii- 
'clves  to  call  to  their  assistance  the  mtisticatiiig  forces  of  their 

numerous  servants,  troopers,  and  ./c/ww.’ 

In  the  leisure  day  lit  tweeti  that  of  their  entrance  atid  that  ap- 
pninted  for  their  Intioilnction  to  the  I’rince  of  Shiraz,  they 
‘Ook  a  ride  for  observaiioti  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  nu- 
i>ced  the  indications  of  its  decay  since  the  time  of  Chardin, 
notwjihmatiding  tlu*  very  great  exertions  to  arrest  its  decline 
nude  hy  Kerim  Khan^  whose  splendid  reign  over  Persia  was 
Emulated  in  17T9,  by  iliai.  e.xtraordinary  event  in  its  royal 
annals,  a  natural  dcaiti^  They  visited  vaiiuus  pleasure  houses 
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and  garilcnii  which  owed  to  Ijiin  ihcir  origin,  or  their  nowf^ 
ding  beauty,  and  contemplated  witii  peculiar  interest  tin 
tomb  ot  Hfitiz,  the  ino§t  favourite  poet  of  the  Persians, 

<  in  the  court  of  a  pleasure  house  which  marks  the  spot  ff|. 
quented  by  him*;  and  ^  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  cypress  tree 
which  he  planted  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  a  parallelogm 
with  a  projecting  base,  and  its  superficies  is  carved  in  the  vm 
exc^nisite  manner.  f)nc  of  the  odes  of  the  poet  is  engraved  up* 
on  It,  and  the  artist  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the  letters  seta 
rather  to  have  been  formed  by  the  finest  pen  than  sculptured 
with  a  chissel.’ 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  their  introduction  to  the  Prince, 
they  were  conducted  through  two  magnificent  courts  of  his  pi* 
lace,  and  at  length  saw  him  seated  in  his  chamber  of  audi¬ 
ence,  a  kind  of  open  room  at  the  extremity  of  the  third.  The 
inarch  across  this  court,  led  hy  the  ‘  Jsh  or  Master  of 

the  Ceremonies,*  was  of  course  most  n'verentially  solemn  w 
his  part,  and  was  performed  with  a  laudable  gravity  by  the 
Kuglish,  who  indeed  always  luuintained  (if  Mr.  Morier  hashteu 
cjuite  unre>ervcd  in  his  report)  a  most  exemplary  decorum ol 
features  amidst  tlie  farce  of  state.  Four  times,  at  measured 
distances,  they  were  formally  lialtcd,  to  second  their  con* 
<luctor*s  ‘  very  low  oheisance*  with  an  Knglish  bow  and  more 
of  the  hat.  This  operation  was  executed  the  fifth  time,  on 
their  reaching  the  eugc  of  the  fioor  that  sustained  that  object 
which  a  Persian  might  not  glance  upon,  but  with  an  aspect,  and  in 
w  |>osiure,  e\|)ressive  of  willingness  to  subside  into  nonentity. 
All  this  while  that  pirsonage  had  looked  at  them,  orseenicdio 
look  ;  hut  *  stirred  not  a  muscle,’  till  the  envoy  had  ranged  op 
directly  licfoie  his  face,  which  proved  to  be  the  fated  and 
auspicious  moment  for  the  salutation  “  Khosh  Ainedced,*^  you 
are  welcome.  In  seaiing  themselves,  the  party  received  froo 
the  royal  indulgence  the  permission  to  extend  their  legs;  but 
again  ‘  chose  t(»  he  respectful  and  uncomfortable.’  flaving 
otaid  long  enough  to  verify,  wliat  is  nevertheless  a  very  strange 
thing  to  he  believed,  that  the  most  gracious  and  flatteringly 
lentions  of  a  great  Prince  could  neither  alleviate  nor  com* 
|M'nsatc  the  sensation  of  having  the  knees  bent  in  rather  too 
acute  an  angle,  they  quitted  the  presence  ‘  with  every  pr^ 
caution,*  says  Mr.  M.,  ‘  not  to  turn  our  hacks  as  we  departed*, 
the  same  number  of  bows,  repeated  in  the  same  places  as  on 
our  entrance,  closed  the  audience.* — It  was  really  no  ordinary 
si>oclacle  they  had  been  privileged  to  behold.  Take  him  H 
they  saw  him,  ami  there  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  nun- 
kind,  at  least  in  Fiiropo,  that  would  not  be  impressed  with  pro* 
loiind  respect  at  such  a  sight,  previously  to  any  inquiry  aboat 
his  mnr.il  or  intellectual  “pro^  eriics,  or  even  any  notice  of  bb 
countenance  or  manners. 
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•  All  Mirw»  P‘incc  of  Shiraz,  is  an  engaging  ^uth  of  the  most 
rrrcablr  couotcnance,  and  of  very  pleasing  manners.  Hit  dress  was  most 


^^iidoikI*  His  coat  was  rich  crimson  and  gold  brocade,  with  a  tliick 
fiif  00  the  upper  part.  Around  his  black,  cap  was  wound  a  Caihmre  shawl, 

by  his  side,  in  a  gold  platter,  was  a  string  of  the  finest  pearls.  Be- 
fat  him  was  placed  his  kaleoon  of  state,  a  magnificent  toy,  tliickly  inlaid 
^  precious  stones  in  every  disunct  part  of  its  machinery.* 

Good  use  had  been  made  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  against  his  next 
appearance  to  them,  which  was  in  manner  following  : 

«  His  outer  coat  was  of  blue  velvet,  which  fitted  tight  to  his  shape ; 
00  the  shoulders,  front  pocket,  and  skirts,  was  an  embroidery  of  pearl,  oc- 
cationally  (in  tlic  different  terminations  of  a  point  or  angle,)  enlivened 
vith  a  ruby,  an  emerald,  or  a  topaz.  Under  this  was  a  waistcoat  of 
ptirl;  and  here  and  there,  hanging  in  a  sort  of  studied  negligence,  were 
nringtof  fine  pearl.  A  d.aggcr,  at  the  head  of  which  blazed  a  large  dia- 
oodJ,  was  in  his  girdle.  The  bridle  of  his  horse  was  inlaid  in  every  part 
of  the  head  with  precious  stones  ;  and  a  large  silver  tassel  hung  under  the 
jjwi.  The  prince  was  altogether  a  very  interesting  figure.* 

As  no  popular  Assemblies  are  held  at  Shiraz  for  the  discus- 
lion  and  settlement  of  the  civil  list  of  Ali  Mirza’s  regency, 
the  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  formally  testifying,  how 
glidly  they  contribute  the  large  revenue  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  his  magnificence,  and  how  cordially  they  prefer  the  ex¬ 
pending  of  their  resources  in  making  him  splendid,  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  them  in  making  themselves  comfortable.  But  af¬ 
ter  we  are  told  how  he  ‘  lavishes  his  revenue,’  as  Mr.  Morier 
ii  pleased  to  express  himself;  how  that  ‘  in  the  costliness  of  a 
hunting  equipage,  the  fantasies  of  dress,  and  the  delicacies  of 
the  Harem,  are  frittered  away  a  hundred  thousand  tomauns  a 
year.;’  (such  is  our  author’s  unwarrantable  language;)  it  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  is  unexpected,  to  learn  they  so  fully  admit  the 
enlightened  conviction,  that  the  court  ought  to  maintain  a 
kumptuous  splendour,  whaiever  he  the  distresses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,— that  .Mi  Mirza  is  ‘in  his  government  much  beloved  by  the 
people,’ — and  that  Mr.  Morier  never  lieard  them  say  ‘  an  evil 
word  of  him.’ — ^To  hesure,  this  conviction  may  have  been  faci. 
liuted  by  the  infiuence  of  some  other  good  things  which 
are  ascribed  to  him,  especially  that  he  has  more  lenity  in  the 
practical  expressions  of  his  displeasure,  than  is  usual  among 
eastern  despots.  He  is  besides,  a  youth  of  prepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  very  engaging  manners.  Could  all  such  things 
oe  made  hereditary  there  would  be  excellent  prospects  for  tlie 
people  of  Shiraz  ;  for  the  prince  though  only  of  the  age  of 
VoL  V  III.  X 
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nineteen,  at  the  time  here  spoken  of,  had  a  family  of  eightj^ 
ijit>n.^Next  to  Ahhas  Mirza,  the  heir  of  the  cronn,  he 
ppreatest  favourite  of  his  father,  tlie  Persian  nionarrh. 

The  fortnight  spent  by  the  party  at  Shiraz  was  full  of  bo^ 
and  amusement.  7'he  festive  pomp  whirl)  prevailed  wiihr* 
intermission,  was  in  several  instances  carried  tip  toward  the 
lime,  by  tumultous  discords  ol  all  manner  of  iniisic,  andex^, 
bilion^  ot  lopc-dancing,  lire-eating,  and  water-spoutiug. 
last  operation  was  pertormed  by  a  negro,  who  appeared  on tW 
side  of  a  basin  of  water,  (in  which  three  fountains  werealrtaS 
playing,)  and  hy  a  singular  faculty  w  hich  he  possessed  of  fi 
creting  liquids,  managed  to  make  hiuistdf  a  sort  of  focr^ 
fountain  hy  s[)Outing  water  from  his  mouth.  ‘  We  closeiv  ob. 
served  fiim,’  says  Mr.  M.;  ‘  he  drank  two  basitis  and  a  quire 
of  water,  each  holding  about  four  quarts,  and  be  was  five  oi 
nules  spouting  them  out.’ — The  lope-dancer  was  a  man  ^ 
great  merit  in  bis  profession,  a  man  better  qualified  to  imh 
a  fig  u re,  and  command  attention,  among  all  portions  of  ttu 
universal  human  race,  than  any  person  at  that  time  in  bhirai, 
excepting  scarcely  even  the  prince  with  his  diamonds,  or  tbi 
envoy,  or  Mr.  Morier, — a  man  who  would  excite  admiritioi 
among  the  people  of  every  metropolis,  university,  village,  I 
camp,  or  wigwam,  in  the  whole  worlil.  One  of  his  numerow  I 
feats  was  to  ‘ascend  the  rope  to  a  tice  in  an  angle  of  fortr- 1 
five  degrees.’  llis  rope  was  so  high  that  a  ‘  trip  would  bate 
been  his  inevitable  destruction.’ — There  was  a  ‘displayof 
firc-workson  a  larger  scale*,  says  Mr.  M.,  ‘  than  any  that! 
recollect  to  have  seen  in  Kurope.’ 


‘  The  dia’Cior  of  the  works  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  fotnui 
bcfoic  us  a  v.iriely  of  fires,  which  were  fixetl  on  square  flat  boanUiSi  ' 
which  bursting  into  the  most  splendid  streams  and  stars  of  flame,  tKod  \ 
to  put  the  w.iter  in  one  entire  blaze.  He  then  threw  up  some  bcaotifs 
blue  lights,  and  finished  the  whole  by  discharging  immense  vollici  flf 
rockcih,  which  h.id  been  fixed  in  stands,  each  ot  twenty  rockets,  i 
different  parts  of  the  garden,  and  particularly  on  the  summits  of  tk 
walls.  Kach  sund  exploded  at  once;  and  at  one  time  the  greater pn 
ot  all  the  rockets  were  in  the  air  at  the  same  moment,  and  produced  « 
effect  grand  beyond  the  powers  of  description.* 

The  proudest  part  of  the  coiir.so  of  exhibitions,  might  be 
that  in  which  thirty  iiussian  prisoners  were  made  to  gp 
through  their  military  exercise,  under  the  command  of  their 
ownotbeer.  Wc  should  have  noticed  befoie.  that,  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  mission,  some  advantigw 
g^ained,  or  pretended  to  have  licen  gained,  against  ibt 
Russians,  in  r.  trifling  sort  of  war  then  subsisting  betwert 
the  two  naiiou.s,  had  been  announced  to  our  envoy 
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lOisible  solemnity  and  parade.  I'his  part  of  the  games  was 
|)d)cMwith  somewhat  of  a  comprehensively  patriotic  feeling; 
ihe  people  were  gratified  by  it  in  tlieir  general  character  of 
Persians.  Hut  the  ninch  more  lively  gratification  which  they 
ffceivcd  from  another  amusement,  may  be  added  to  the 
numberless  illustrative  instances  of  the  unadapiedness  of 
the  friendly  feelings  to  extensive  relations,  and  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reducing  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  in  the 
rarious  sections  of  a  large  state,  into  one  undistinguishing 
spirit  of  patriotism. 

‘There  appeared  a  dirty  looking  Negro,  dresscil  as  a  fakeer  or  beggar, 
with  an  artificial  hump,  and  with  his  face  painted  white.  This  character 
rfUted  facetious  stories,  threw  himself  into  droll  attitudes,  and  sung 
bomorous  songs.  Among  other  things  he  was  a  mimic  ;  and,  when 
be  undertook  to  ridicule  the  inhabitants  of  Itpahan^  he  put  our  Shirax 
audience  into  ecsUicies  of  delight  and  laughter.  He  imitated  the  drawi¬ 
ng  manner  of  speaking,  and  the  sort  of  nonchalance  so  characteristic 
of ihc /(/ijAjwwerx.  The  people  of  Shirax^  (who  urged  themselves  as 
the  prime  of  Persians,  and  their  language  as  the  most  pure,  and  their 
pronunci.iiion  as  the  most  correct  J,  arc  never  so  well  amused  as  when 
tbf  people  and  the  dialect  of  arc  ridiculed.  Tho^c  of  Ispahan, 

on  the  other  hand,  boast,  and  with  much  reason,  of  their  superior  clever- 
sni  and  learning,  though  with  these  advantages  indeed  they  are  said 
mix  roguery  and  low  cunning.’ 

There  is  not  one  nation  on  earth  that  would  deem  its  set 
of  amusements  complete  without  some  dctestalile  ctnelty, 
duly  methodized  into  a  regular  game  ;  and  a  late  distinguished 
senator  might  therefore  have  assumed,  with  sober  |)ropriety, 
the  title  of  ‘  Orator  of  the  Human  Race,* — affected,  with  more 
dubious  right,  by  Anacharsis  Cloot2U  Lest  there  should  he  a 
•ingle  exception,  which  might  reproach  other  nations,  and  give 
the  remonstrants  against  cruelty,  in  the  minority  of  senates,  or 
elsewhere,  the  benefit  of  a  precedent,  the  Persians  comtr  to 
the  top  of  the  climax  of  their  diversions  in  the  following 
manner; — and  we  have  no  need  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of 
tlicir  sanguinary  taste,  that  they  are  ignorant  half-harbarons 
.Mahometans. 

‘The  scene  of  blood  next  began.  A  poor  soliury  half-grown  ox 
'^then  produced,  and  had  not  Tong  awaited  his  fate,  when  a  young 
1*00  was  conducted  before  us  by  a  man  who  led  him  with  a  rope  by  the 
For  some  time  he  seated  himself  by  the  wall,  regardless  of  the 
fan  before  him.  At  length,  urged  by  the  cries  of  his  keepers,  and  by 
light  of  the  ox,  which  was  taken  close  to  him,  he  made  a  spring 
^  leized  his  victim  on  the  back.  The  poor  brute  made  some  efforts  to 
loose,  but  the  lion  kept  fast  hold,  till  he  was  dragged  away  by  his 
Both  were  again  brought  before  us,  when  the  ox  fell  undsc 
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the  iecoru!  attack  of  the  lion.  An  order  was  at  length  pven  to  cw 
throat  of  the  0X|  when  the  lion  finished  his  repast  by  drinking 
of  his  blood.* 

It  was  observed,  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  was  present  tin 
entertainment  given  to  the  English  by  any  oilier  noblenua, 
be  always  took  the  direction  on  himself,  and  the  master  (rf 
the  boose  sunk  into  the  character  of  a  guest.  ‘  Whcreiei 
the  M  inister  goes  he  is  supposed  to  b(M he  master  of  even 
thing,  and  to  preside  in  every  place,  next  after  the  Prince^ 
his  oun  immediate  superior.’  It  is  noticed  as  an  iiisttoci 
of  onlv  the  customary  manners  of  filial  respect,  that  the 
Minister’s  son,  ‘  a  man  about  thirty,  and  of  much  coo. 
sequence  in  Shiraz,  never  once  seated  himself  in  the  apin- 
ment  where  his  father  sat,  but  stood  at  the  door  like  a  mcDiii 
•ervant,  or  went  about  sn|)erintonding  the  enterlainmenu.’ 
As  this  first  man  of  the  Prince’s  court  may  fairly  be  assumed 
as  a  model  of  Persian  refinement,  it  was  well  to  ilescribe  sow 
of  bis  convivial  graces. 

‘As  the  Envoy  sat  next  to  the  Minister,  and  I  next  to  the  Eovoy, 
we  very  frequently  shared  the  marks  of  his  peculiar  attention  and  politf- 
ness,  which  consisted  in  large  handfuls  of  certain  favourite  dishes,  ftieit 
he  tore  off  by  main  strength,  and  put  before  us ;  sometimes  a  full  gnip 
of  lamb,  mixed  with  sauce  of  prunes,  pistachio-nuts,  and  raisiniji 
another  u me,  a  whole  partridge  disguised  by  a  rich  brown  sauce ;  ad 
then,  with  the  same  hand,  he  sco^d  out  a  bit  of  melon,  which  he  gif? 
into  our  palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  omelette  thickly  swimming  in  fat  » 
gredients.’ 

I'herc  is  much  silence  and  despatch  in  the  Persian  feasts; 
*  no  rattle  of  plates  and  knives  and  forks,  no  confusion  of 
laceplics,  no  drinking  of  healths,  no  disturbance  of  carving, 
•carceiy  a  word  is  spoken,  and  all  arc  intent  on  the  businesi 
before  them.  The  dishes  lie  promiscuously  before  the  guests, 
who  all  cat  witliout  any  ])articular  notice  of  one  another/ 
When  the  performance  is  finished,  it  may  well  he  supposed 
to  he  quite  lime  for  water  to  he  brought  for  ablution;  till  tin 
arrival  of  which,  our  author  says,  ‘  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
ICC  the  right  hand  of  every  person  (w  hicli  is  covered  with  the 
complicated  fragments  of  all  the  dishes)  placed  in  a  ccruic 
position  over  his  left  arm  :  there  is  a  fashion  even  iti  this.* 

It  is  not  to  he  surmised,  from  the  frcquenc)'  of  description! 
of  the  festive  part  of  the  Persian  economy,  that  our  auliiorh 
unwarrantably  given  to  epicurism.  He  is  perfectly  right  is 
making  a  full  exhibition  of  a  department  of  business,  which 
actually  formed  so  large  a  part  of  what  the  mission  had  v 
witne'is,  and  to  co-operate  in,  during  its  splendid  progre* 
it  is,  however,  fair  and  very  obvious  to  remark,  what  a  perfff'* 
•Irangcr,  as  tar  as  depended  on  personal  inspection, 
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inthor  nni^t  all  the  while  unavoidably  be,  to  the  quality  of 
the  fari’  of  the  main  body  of  the  inhabitants.  Rut  he  surely 
niiclit  have  found  means  to  gain  more  infonnation  than  the 
Tolumc  affords,  concerning  their  domestic  condition.  Doubt¬ 
less  a  comparatively  small  number  of  its  pages  might  have 
jtearlv  exhausted  the  topic  ;  as  wc  may  well  imagine  what  a 
*  beggarly  account*  there  would  be  of  trays  and  their  lading, 
of  pillaus,  and  confectionary,  and  spices,  and  sherbets.  And 
the  siorv  would  not  bear  .so  many  rcpetitinus;  for  we  likt^ 
to  have  our  feelings  more  at  their  ease  than  they  seem  to  have 
2  richt  to  be,  at  a  protracted  display  of  needy  wretchedness. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned,  that  the  reverence  we  all  learn, 
iliDO'it  from  <)ur  infancy,  for  the  upper  ranks  of  Adam’s  des¬ 
cendants,  makes  it  an  unpleasant  disturbance  to  our  feelings 
to  admit  the  discordant  sentiment,  which  is  apt  to  be  forced  on 
Qs,  l)v  the  too  palpable  evidence,  that  in  IVrsia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  east,  they  maintain  their  spleiuluur  by  the 
oppression  of  their  fellow-mortals.  Still,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  wish.,  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  the  truth  of  complete¬ 
ness,  if  we  fnay  so  express  it,  in  the  description  of  a  con- 
fidcrabic  swiion  of  the  human  race,  that  wc  could  have,  as 
supplementary  to  Mr.  Morier’s  book,  the  true  narrative  of 
some  fakeer,  or  obscure  sojourner,  whose  tour  through  Persia 
ihould  have  been  made  chiefly  by  the  help  of  entertainment 
in  cottages  and  hovels.  If  the  slate  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  population  were  to  be  admitted  i\s  the.  state  of  the  nation, 
weneed  not  say  bow  much  more  comprehensively  the  journal 
of  our  obscure  adventurer  would  be  an  account  of  the  Persians, 
than  Mr.  Morier’s.  Supposing  the  two  journds  to  be  kept 
»i  th-  same  times  and  stages,  it  would  be  extremely  curious 
to  see,  what  kind  and  measure  of  luxury  the  undiplomatic 
tourist  witnessed  and  shared  at  fits  quarters  in  the  suburbs, 
"bile  the  mission  was  feasted  by  NasrOallah  Khan,  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Their  first  stage  from  Shiraz  w'as  to  a  town  near  the  Araxes, 
"Here,  the  surrounding  mud  wall  ‘  being  broken  down  in 
tnany  places,  it  was  not  diOiciilt  to  obserxe,  that  llic  greater 
part  of  the  houses  within  were  mere  shells,  and  their  inliabi* 
tints  proportionably  wretched.’ — At  a  place  named  Nakshi 
near  Persepolis,  they  saw  some  ancient  sculptures 
nn  rocks,  and,  among  many  other  equestrian  figures,  the  royal 
personage  tliey  had  seen  at  Shaponr,  with  the  suppliant 
Homan  before  his  horse’s  head.  I'here  was  also  a  beautiful 
t^ple,  w  ith  two  altars  of  the  ancient  fire-worship.  On  the  first 
cursory  visit  to  Persepolis,  he  says: 

‘Our  first,  and  indeed  lasting  impressions,  wrere  astonishmert  at  the 
^•■ttoiity,  and  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  fabric.  Although  there 
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Mvas  nothing  ritlicr  in  the  architecture  of  ihc  buildings,  or  in  the  sculpn^ 
and  relief*  on  the  works,  which  could  bear  a  critical  comparison  wlthtaj 
delicate  proportion*  and  ixrfcct  atttuary  of  the  Cirecks.  yet,  withoutu^ 
ing  Peisqyolii  by  a  siandaid  to  which  it  never  was  amenable,  we  yields 
at  once  to  emotions  the  most  lively  and  the  most  enraptured.* 


During  llu*.  short  Kjtare  of  time  allowed,  out*  author  a&sidi. 
uusly  examined  tho  relics  o\  that  most  prodigious  siriicture,of 
cnmhiiiation  of  structures,  intended  at  once  as  a  per|)eiiiii 
Rhode,  and  as  a  proportional  image  of  the  power,  of  a  nilgai, 
cent  royaltv  ;  hut  which  has  betm  its  ruined  de^tOlate  moon, 
mrnt  for  so  much  loieicr  a  period  than  ever  it  was  its  liabitation. 
lie  recounts  hrielly  the  portals,  the  flights  of  steps,  theco* 
liinins  and  buses  of  columns,  the  fouiulutions  of  the  walls  ol 
immense  a])artments,  the  few  remaining  frames  of  window) 
and  doors,  and  the  acpiedncts.  He  adjusted  in  his  ilnagin^ 
tioii,  and  sketclied  a  whole  plan  of  the  edifi -e  ;  but  found  it 
so  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Niebuhr,  that  be  judged  it  un-  | 
necessary  to  be  inserted  :  we  wish  he  bad  inserted  it  neter* 
thelcss.  It  is  a  material  deficiency,  too,  not  to  have  given  tbe 
measurement  of  some  of  tbe  grand  apartments,-— of  the 
spaci*,  that  is  to  say,  whicii  the  relics  or  traces  of  the  walliai. 
ceilain  to  have  been  comprized  in  such  apartments,  for  there 
is  scarcely  building  enough  remaining  to  warrant  the  applici* 
tion  of  such  a  term.  Many  of  the  works  are  represented  is  of 
tine  construction  and  finish,  and  they  are  in  general  of  vast 
proportions:  the  fragments  of  one  column  are  of  eight 
fiM-t  in  diameter.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  magnificence  of 
hulk,  eoiidiined  indeed  with  the  richness  of  the  material*, that 
i<M>k  tfie  strongest  fiold  on  our  authiu’s  imagination :  Addto 
ihese  the  solemniiv  of  aiitiipiitv  and  desolation,  mid  wedooot 
think  the  proud  builder,  nr  the  proudest  inhabitant,  could 
well  h.i\e  thought  of  dmnanding  a  more  awful  sentinicnt  io 
ilie  iieholders,  at  such  a  remote  futniv  periiul,  (even  presum¬ 
ing  the  woik  lo  continue  so  long  iiinlilapiilated,)  than  is  ac¬ 
tually  inspired  at  th;sdavhv  the  view  of  its  ruins. 

A  little  way  out  t>t  llu'  road  from  Persepolis  to  Isjwhan, 
Mr.  Morier  inspected  the  remains  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
riiy,  and  was  particniaily  struck  with  a  remarkable  edifice 
siaiuling  among  them  in  a  peifect  sta^e,  which  the  people  of 
the  eonntry  call  J/ry/r/  Mtu/rr  Su/rifuaUy  the  I'oinb  of 
Mother  of  Solomon.  *  in  eastern  story,’  says  our  author,  ‘il* 
most  every  thing  wonderful  is  attached  to  the  Sviloinoii  of 
Scripture.  I  he  people  generally  regard  this  as  tho  nionnw^* 
of  Ins  mother,  and  still  connect  some  efHcaev  w’ilh  the  iii®^l 
tor  they  point  out  near  the  spot  a  certain  vi’ater  to  which  tbo« 
who  may  have  received  tlie  bite,  of  a  mail  dog  resort,  ainil^y 
winch,  if  drunk  within  diirty  days,  the  e\il  efVecls  of  ^ 
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tounJ  are  obviated.’  It  is  odd,  by  the  way,  that  this  supersti* 
tjou  diould  not  be  incompatible  with  their  often  calling  this 
siuic  structure  “  the  court  of  the  devil.”  It  is  a  large  paral- 
lelugraui,  constructed  of  massy  blocks  of  marble,  and  dimi- 
nUhiiig,  *‘ke  a  pyramid,  to  the  summit.  Our  author  is  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  of  finding  in  it  a  resemblance  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlu*  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  we  hear  of  so  very  late  as 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  searched  it  for  treasure. 
The  point  of  correspondence  he  is  by  far  the  most  difRdeni 
iiH)ui,is  exactly  tliat  one  which  is  prerequisitely  essential  to  give 
tilt*  iiuai lest  value  to  the  rest,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  site  of 
lucse  ruins  and  of  the  ancient  Pasargadai,  where  the  sepul- 
riiral  monument  of  Cyrus  was  raised. 

They  reached  Ispalian  at  the  end  of  January,  after  travers¬ 
ing  a  high  and  most  cheerless  and  barren  tract  of  country,  at¬ 
tacked  at  tliis  time  with  storms,  and,  though  in  little  more  than 
iijiriv  degrees  of  latitude,  with  snow  and  severe  cold  ;  and 
-uried  net  so  often  with  a  wretched  inhabited  village,  as  with 
the  ruins  that  record  the  devastations  of  X\\g /iffghon  invasion 
jiii  of  eivil  war.  They  were  still  more  struck  with  the  signs 
i  a  prodigious  depopulation  on  passing  numerous  iininliahit- 
(li  and  ruined  villages  on  the  plain  immediately  adjacent  to 
hpahan.  'The  entrance  here  also,  as  at  Shiraz,  was  in  the 
}iYie  of  ceremonial  hostility  and  conquest,  the  resolute  haugh¬ 
tiness  of  the  envoy  reducing  the  arrogance  of  the  governor,  a 
prrat  to  a  capitulation.  This  well  judged  pertinacity  of 
nnk,  was  maintained  ex|)rcssly  on  the  ground  of  conveying  tha 
King  of  Kngland’s  letter,  than  w  hich  was  never  personage  or 
paper  more  reverently  attended. 

*It  was  always  placed  in  a  takht-r-ravarif  or  litter,  which  was  escorted 
Dy  ten  Indian  troo|XTs  and  an  otficcr,  and  was  never  taken  out  or  replaced 
'*Tthout  the  trunij)ct  of  the  guard  sounding  a  blast.  Whenever  we  itop- 
pfd,  it  was  deposited  in  the  tent  of  ceremony  under  a  cloth  of  gold  ;  a 
•otr)  with  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  over  it,  and  no  one  was  |)crmitted 
'.3  iit  wltli  his  back  to  it.  'The  correspondence  of  princes  is  a  general 
of  reverence  in  the  East ;  and  the  dignity  which  by  tlicse  ob- 
^fVinces  we  attached  to  the  letter  of  our  Sovereign,  raised  among  the 
?ft»plc  a  coiresj)onding  respect  towards  his  representative.’ 

Thh  address  to  the  imaginations  of  the  people  was  of  course 
n  MMu*  (iegroe  to  reach,  in  its  effect,  the  temper  of  the  go- 
Hniment.  U  should  therefore  seem  to  l)e  tlie  opinion,  that 
<•1*11  in  Persia  itie  gtivernment  cannot  maintain  itself,  and  pur- 
Its  aiensures,  in  niupialitied  and  nnlimilcd  indepeiideiic« 
•  h1  ix)(Uciiq)t  op  the  dispositions  and  notions  of  its  subjects. 

The  stay  at  Ispahan  was  extiemely  shun  ;  and  the  descrip- 
i‘OD  b  confined  to  the  general  state  and  appearance  of  the  city 
vrry  f^jw  of  the  distinguished  buildings,  especially  ‘  tba 
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pnlarrs  of  lhf»  Kinp,  which  are  enclosed,’ he  says,  ‘imfcpH 
of  lofty  walls,  which  may  have  a  circumference  ot^  three  milt^’  |0 
A  sememe  or  two  from  the  account  of  that  callt'd  theC^  ll 
.V/Veon,  or  “  Forty  Pillars,”  may  give  a  faint  gleam  of  tl«  E 
brilliant  and  magical  etVecr,  which  would  prevail  in  the  apn^  E 
inents,  when  they  were,  animated  by  the  residence  of  princa  I 
and  princesses,  in  the  prouder  periods  of  tlie  monarthy.  E 

•  The  first  saloon  is  open  towards  the  garden,  and  is  supported  ^  B 
eighteen  pillars,  ail  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  (as  the  glass  is  inaMcl 
greater  proportion  than  the  wood)  appearing  indeed  at  a  distance  to  bt  ■ 
glass  only.  Each  pillar  has  a  marble  base,  which  is  carved  into  the  figoo  i 
of  four  lions,  placed  in  such  attitudes,  that  the  shaft  seems  to  restootbei  M 
lour  united  Uicks.  The  walls,  which  form  its  termination,  behind  m  j 
also  covered  with  mirrors,  pluced  in  such  a  variety  of  symmctrlcaipal.  I 
tions,  that  the  mass  ol  the  structuiv  appears  to  be  ol  glass,  and  when  orv 
must  have  glittered  with  most  magnificent  6])lendour.  The  ceiling  i 
painted  in  gold  flowers,  which  arc  still  fresh  and  brilliant.* 

Almost  all  tlir  S[)leiKiour  accpiircd  by  Ispahan  in  whit ve 
slmll  call,  after  our  author,  the  ‘  belter  times  of  the  kingdoa,’ 
tiiat  is,  the  times  of  the  savage  and  inaguificeut  tyrant  Abbas, 
and  ol  a  miinber  of  bis  suete.ssors,  has  vanished  .  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  and  adorned  edifices  are  in  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  la  * 
which  there  appears  to  ho  no  eiVoit  and  no  power  to  arres; 
them,  (  ompared  with  what  it  was  even  in  Chardin’s  lime, 
the  city  now  presents  a  melancholy  aspect, — if  any  epithet  u 
nitieii  partaking  of  dignity,  and  so  inueh  claiming  a  pensiir 
feeling,  can  propt  rly  he  a})plied  to  the  extinction  of  a  gaudt 
iiiagnilicenee  whieh  displayed  very  little  taste,  and  contribuiM 
m  thing  to  the  national  welfare.  Nor,  when  we  read  Mr.  Mo- 
rier's  eonjeeture  that  not  more  than  half  the  houses  in  Upaiui. 
are  now  inhahiieil,  do  wc  know  why  we  should  regret  thalMa- 
hornet  and  the.  Persian  despot  have  so  niueh  fewer  slaves,  in 
that  city,  or  in  e.xistenee*. — The  place  appeared  of  very  grew 
extent;  hut  our  author  suspeeis  a  considerahle  excess  in  tbi 
computation  gi\ t  n  him  hy  a  nolileinau  who  had  lormerl)  hem 
governor  of  the  city,  aiiii  who  had  estimated  the  inhabitanhW 
four  hnndn'd  thousand. 

In  the  hasty  march  toward  Teheran,  the  present  capital  ol 
Pei>ia,  they  passed  a  place  called  Kashan,  w  ithout  the  sligbits^ 
suspicion  of  wtkiu  they  missi'd  seeing  there. 

‘  .\i  Aojhar.^  according  to  the  second  minister  of  the  kingdom, 
seemed  devoutly  to  credit  his  own  story,  is  a  well,  which  we  did  oolitt 
There  is  a  descent  of  six  months  to  the  bottom,  and  in  the  dHFcreniior 
ol  the  journey  the  traveller  comes  to  plains  and  rivers.  Some  have  go* 
do\\n  and  never  appeared  again.  These  arc  talcs  which  to  a  Periiii** 
not  incredible,  though  they  will  not  believe  that  the  streets  of  Loodcn** 
lighted,  or  Uiat  there  arc  in  Europe  houses  seven  stories  high.’ 


i 
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Ii  was  not  far  from  Kashan,  however,  that  they  did  first 
>ee  ^  compensation  for  the  display  of  all  the  barbarian 
njtHiqurs,  cupt)las,  and  minarets  they  bad  been  obliged  to  look 
at)  ihc  finely-shaped  snow-clad  summit  of  the  mountain  De- 
mawend,  then  distant  from  them  a  hundred  and  fifiy  inilc.^ 
anil  which  the  Persians  assured  them  might  be  descried  from 
one  of  the  high  buildings  of  Ispahan,  a  distance  of  at  least  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  llaving  crossed  part  of  a  plain  so 
iniprt'gnated  with  salt,  that  the  ground  after  rain  or  snow  be¬ 
comes  a  yielding  and  dangerous  mud,  they  arrived  at  Teheran, 
ihc  end  of  a  journey  deemed  by  the  IVrsians  of  wmtderfuland 
unexampled  celerity  for  an  embassy,  though  scarcely  averaging 
twentv  miles  a  day,  and  which  had  fretted  and  disappointed 
some  of  the  gentry  concerned  in  conducting  it,  hy  giving 
them  hut  little  time  to  levy  contributions  on  the  country. 

The  aspect  of  this  metropolis,  at  the  entrance,  was  misera¬ 
ble.  The  house  of  the  second  minister,  which  was  assigned  for 
the  residence  of  llte  emhas.sy,  was  far  less  respectable  than 
those  of  the  great  officers  at  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  ‘All  the 
riches,’  says  Mr.  M.  ‘  are  collected  on  the  throne,  and  all 
around  is  poverty,  eitlier  real  or  affected.’  Relative  to  points 
of  rank  and  ceremony,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  make 
one  more  little  experiment  on  the  ambassador,  from  a  doubt, 
perhaps,  whether  it  was  possible  that  mortal  man,  however 
suihhoridy  he  might  have  carried  himself  when  at  a  distance, 
could  really  be  made  of  materials  capable  of  maintaining  an 
iinalieial)l(!  cotisistence  at  the  very  centre  and  utmost  heat  of 
ibe  royal  etVulgence.  This  exotic  composition  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  substance  to  defy  llic  most  powerful  test  in  PeisKi. 
Not  the  smallest  angle  flattened — not  a  sliade  of  colour  chang¬ 
ed — not  a  hair  contorted.  I'he  disputed  point  was  conceded 
to  this  obstinate  representative  of  the  unbelievers:  and  the 
firbt  visit  of  state  ceremony  made  to  the  most  invincible  hero 
that  had  for  a  long  time  been  "seen  in  Persia,  had  the  appro- 
|niau*  and  very  extraordinary  accompaniment  of  a  person  of 
that  class  wliich  has  the  power  of  conferring  immortal  fame. 

*  The  minister  came,  and  with  him  the  king’s  Chief  Poet ^  and  some 
oihrr  officers  of  state.  We  went  through  the  common  routine  of  com- 
pliroenti  and  presentations.  When  the  poet  was  introduced  to  the  envoy, 
the  conversation  turned  on  poetry  and  the  works  of  the  bard  himself.  He 
extolled  above  the  skies  ;  all  exclaimed  that  in  this  age  he  had  not  an 
gual  on  earth,  and  some  declared  that  he  was  superior  to  t'erdoiui,  the 
Homer  of  their  country.  To  all  this  he  listened  with  very  complacent 
c^uliiy,  and  at  length  recited  some  of  his  admired  effusions.  His  ge- 
however,  is  paid  by  something  more  substantial  than  praise  ;  for  he  is 
j  great  favourite  at  court,  and,  according  to  my  Persian  informers,  receives 
from  the  king  a  gold  tomawn  for  every  couplet ;  and  once  indeed  secumi 
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the  remission  of  a  large  debt  due  to  the  kiog  by  writing  a  poem  1||^  H 
praise.  Yet  the  people,  from  whom  the  supplies  of  this  muniHcetict  ■ 
drawn,  groan  whenever  they  he?r  that  the  poet’s  muse  has  bcenpnd^.  I 

■ 

'riic  Mohmrem^  or  seasrn  of  mourning  for  llo^isein,  thesoi  ■ 
of  Ali,  (the  Persians  being  of  that  ditisioii  of  the  Mahomeuai  ■ 
denoiniiiated  S/uyuhs,  or  followers  of  Ali)  liad  suspended  ■ 
inaiicis  of  ceremony  and  uusinesN  at  court  before  the  arriTil  I 
of  the  emliassy,  noivvilhstanding  their  '*iligenl  haste  to  rrid  I 
Teheran  before  this  soloinnlty.  It  was  therefore  received asi  I 
mark  of  signal  respect  to  his  lUitannic  Majesty,  and  a  good  I 
omen,  that  a  very  early  day  was  ajipointed  for  the  iniroductios  I 
of  the  Knglish  commoners  to  the  si.ccessor  of  Cyrus  and  Di  I 
riuh,  and  Ahbas  and  Nadir  Shah.  Uad  they  not  previoudj  I 
evinced  an  almost  republican  fortitude  in  sustaining  thesi;'})(  I 
of  magnificent  things  and  personages,  (if  we  should  noir^dkr  I 
say,  ii reverence  in  gazing  at  them)  we  sboiild  have  deemed u  I 
exireinely  fortunate  for  onr  conntrymen,  (as  preventive  of  i  I 
loo  great  opim*sbion  <m  their  >pints)  that  the  propriiiies  uf  I 
this  mom  ning  season  l*ad  ilrawn  a  softening  sliade,  a  panul  ■ 
eclipse,  over  ilic  arilenr.  lustre  which  they  were  now,  in  tie 
ver\  ziMiith  of  their  high  destiny,  approaching  to  behold.— li 
is  fair  to  oh^erve  hori*,  that  this  i>  not  the  kind  of  diction  in  I 
wliich  Mr.  Morier  ei  lehrated  this  great  day  :  and  wecanonl)  i 
wonder  at  the  uiiimp  issioned  tone  in  which  lie  relates  hovi  lliic 
morning — as  if  it  had  been  any  ordinary  siin- rising — caniconio 
due  course :  how  ila-y  equipped  themselves  ‘  in  green  slip¬ 
pers  with  high  heels,  and  red  cloth  stockings,  tiie  court  drcM 
always  worn  before  the  king  how  , in  cavalcade  ‘  lliey  proceed- 
id  through  miscrahh'  streets  which  were  crowded  by  the  curi- 
oiui,’ — entered  the  first  court  of  the  palace  between  two  thick 
lines  of  soldiers,  who  were  disciplined  and  dressed  with  son.c 
resemblance  totlie  Knglish  manner — dismounted  at  the  iinpe* 
tial  gale — and,  as  something  a  little  in  the  nature  of  paying 
loll,  produced  to  full  ^iew  the  royal  letter,  and  ilie  prosenisii* 
tended  for  his  majesty  :  i  ow  they  proceeded  througli  dark  pas¬ 
sages  till  they  came  to  a  small  room,  w  here  some  of  the  liigli 
nobility  were  ni  waiting  to  entertain  iliem  a  little  w  hile,  till  ll** 
king  siiould  be  ready,  and  vvberi‘  they  took,  very  composeiil)’» 
ilieir  cutkeand  pipes*,  and  iiow  they  ihen  went  forward  ilnougb 
sundry  courts  tilled  with  guards,  and  tinaliv  arii\ed,  through 
a  dark  and  intricate  passage,  at  ‘  a  wretched  door,  worse  than 
that  ot  any  F.nglish  stable.*  This  preliminary  oarktuss  sod 
meanness  reminded  us  ('sie  pnnis  componerc^  ike,)  of  thecor- 
Irivance  which  some  traveller  mentions  as  practised  by  lh« 
guides  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  who,  having  conducted  il^ 
eapectants  through  long  subteiraneous  passages^  where  ihcj 
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yjnunigcil  to  send  forward,  iinobscrveil,  souie  of  ilirir  torch- 
A  inioibe  grand  scene  of  magnificence,  suddenly  extingiiislu 
^  ulicn  tliey  had  approached  near  it,  those  which  they  car¬ 
ried,  J*nd  visitants  groping  and  wandering  in  the  dark, 

mi  the  almost  insiiirorahle  splendour  opened  on  them,  install- 
t*m*oii5ly. — At  this  d(H)r  tliey  were  marshalled,  hy  their  con- 
doctor;  and  they  paused,  waiting  the  fated  moment,  and  rally¬ 
ing  Miiliin  their  minds  those  powers  of  philosophy,  whose 
urongesi  aid  we  cannot  help  siispe(!ting  washy  this  time  ur- 
.tfiiiiv  demanded  :  for  the  party  were  giiing  to  behold— per- 
iaps  tincr  clothes  than  they  hai!  ever  seen  put  on  ordinary 
^|)ed  liuinan  figures  before,  'riie  tuied  point  of  lime  was  at 

bind. 

‘The door  vmis  opened,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  court  laid  out  in 
cjciN  and  |>ijying  fountains,  and  at  intervals  lined  with  men  richly  dressed, 
thowerc  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  extremity  of  a  mom, 
ovn  in  front  by  large  w  indows,  was  die  king  in  p^'rson.  When  we  were 
ojvposiicio  him  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  stopped,  and  we  all  made  low 
bowl ;  we  approached  most  slowly  again,  and  at  another  angle  stopjHfd 
;dJ  bowed  again,  'fhen  we  were  taken  immediately  fronting  the  king, 
there  again  we  bowed  most  profoundly.  Our  conductor  then  said  aloud, 

“  Most  Mighty  Monarchy  Director  qt  the  ll^orlj 
“  Sir  Harford  Jones,  baronet,  Enitxissador  from  your  Majesty’s  Bro- 
**ther,  tile  King  of  England,  luving  bi ought  a  letter  and  some  presents, 
“resists  to  approach  die  dust  of  your  Majesty’s  feet.” 

‘  The  king  from  the  room  said  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Khosh  JmeJeeJ,  you 
iic  welcome.*’  We  then  took  off  our  slippers  and  went  into  the  royal 
jancDCc.  When  we  cnteied,  the  Envoy  w'alkcd  up  towards  the  throne 
with  the  letter ;  Mii  %a  Shejfeea^  the  Prime  Minister,  met  him  half  way, 
ad  taking  it  from  him,  went  up  and  placed  it  bifore  the  King;  he  then 
UOK  back  and  received  the  presents  from  my  hands,  and  laid  them  in  the 
ume  place.  The  Envoy  then  commenced  a  written  speech  to  the  King 
in  Loglish,  which  at  first  startled  his  N^csty,  but  seemed  to  please  him 
oiuch  18  soon  as  Jafjier  yili  Khan^  the  English  Resident  at  Shiraz,  came 
forward  and  read  it  in  Persian.’ 

His  Majesty  luis  therefore  a  taste  in  rhetoric  rather  more  versa¬ 
tile  ilian  could  have  been  expected  in  a  person  of  liis education 
^ihI  calling :  for  this  speech,  though  conceived  in  very  res- 
jiectlHl  terms,  has  nothing  of  the  iiatnre  uf  homage  to  the 
‘dust  of  his  feet.’  He  answered  it  in  a  handbume  manner, 
frtemjMraneousiy,  with  wishes  for  the  continued  alliance  and 
increasing  friendship  of  the  two  states,  with  iii(|uiries  respect¬ 
ing  the  English  monarch’s  health,  and  with  compliments  on 
his  clioice  of  an  envoy.  He  asked  w  hether  ‘  his  hroilier,’  the 
P^'ni  king  of  Fdiglund  ‘  were  the  son  of  the  former  king, 
"idi  Aiiose  subjects  he  had  had  communications;’  and  when 
told  that  the  same  king  wasstijl  reigidng,  he  exclaiiii- 
“the  French  have  told  me  lies  in  that  also!”  fFor  they 
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hail  spread  the  report  that  the  king  of  Enizland  was  detdy^B 
We  must  transcrihe  a  paragraph  or  two  of  the  tlcscriptiooirf  B 
his  person, — and  of  those  appendages  to  it  whicli  will  be  mB 
in  undiminishrd  esteem  when  the  said  person  will  benoiBcftfl 
thought  or  cared  about.  H 

‘  The  King  is  about  forty  five  years  of  age  ;  of  pleasing  mannoi^j  ■ 
an  agrerable  countenance,  with  an  anuiline  nose,  large  eyes,  and  very  I 
cd  eye-brows.  His  face  is  obscured  by  an  immense  beard  and  mustadii,  I 
which  arc  kept  very  black  ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  talks  and  smiki  tki  I 
his  mouth  is  discovered.  His  voice  has  once  been  fine,  and  is  still  hams  I 
nious,  though  now  hollow,  and  obviously  that  of  a  man  who  kailc^i  I 
free  life.’  ‘  He  was  seated  on  a  species  of  throne  ;  on  each  side  aietvi  I 
square  plll.irs,  on  which  are  j)crched  birds,  probably  intended  for  peacocb,  I 
studded  with  precious  stones  of  every  description,  and  holding  esdi  I 
ruby  in  their  beaks.  The  highest  part  of  the  throne  is  composed  of  a  I 
oval  ornament  of  jewelry,  from  which  emanate  a  great  number  of  diamoid  I 
rays.  Unfortunately,  we  wcie  so  far  from  the  throne,  and  so  Hide  faroBr.  I 
ed  by  the  light,  tliat  we  could  not  discover  much  of  its  general  materiik  I 
Wc  were  told,  however,  that  It  is  covered  with  gold  plates,  enriched  by  I 
fine  enamel  work  so  Common  in  the  ornamental  furniture  of  Persia.  It's  I 
said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  thousand  tomauns. — We  saw  the  whole  cov!  I 
to  dis.idvantage  during  our  first  visit :  it  was  then  the  days  of  niouniioj,  I 
and  the  king  himself  did  not  at  that  time  wear  his  magnificent  andcclebn-  I 
ted  ornaments  of  precious  stones.’  ‘  On  his  head  he  wore  a  species  of 
cylindneal  crown  covered  with  pearl  and  precious  stones,  and  sumioat:ed 
by  a  light  feather  of  diamonds.  He  rested  on  a  pillow  embossed  in  m 
part  with  pearl,  and  terminated  at  each  extremity  Dy  a  thick  tassel  ofpesl 
On  the  lett  of  the  throne  was  a  basin  of  water  in  which  small  fbuotaa 
played  ;  and  on  its  borders  were  placed  vases  set  with  precious  stones.  Oi 
the  right,  stood  six  of  the  king’s  sons  richly  dressed  :  they  were  of  difc- 
rnt  siies  and  ages  ;  the  eldest  of  them  (brother  by  the  snmc  mother  to  d* 
Prince  of  Shiraz)  was  the  viceroy  of  Teheran,  and  possessed  much  a- 
ihority  in  the  sutc.  On  the  left  stood  five  pages  ;  one  held  a  crows  •• 
milar  to  that  which  the  king  wore  on  his  head  :  the  second  held  a  spks- 
did  sword;  the  third  a  shield  and  a  mace  of  gold  and  pearls ;  the  fowth 
a  l)ow  and  arrows  set  with  jewels  ;  the  fifth  a  crachoir  similarly  omaroeiwd. 
When  the  audience  was  finished,  the  king  desired  one  of  his  ministeii » 
inquire  from  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  (the  English  Agent)  what  the  foreigsoi 
said  of  him,  and  whether  they  praised  and  admired  his  appearance.* 

'The  envoy  having  complained  that  the  English  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  a  satisfactory  sight  of  the  royal  person,  his  majesiyba<i 
iho  gootlness  in  subsequent  instances,  to  place  himself  in  abet* 
ter  light,  and  give  them  u  nearer  access.  In  one  of  thesein* 
terviews  he  blazed  out  upon  them  in  the  imperial  radiance  of 
his  very  finest  jewels,  some  of  them  reputed  to  be  among  tbe 
richest  in  the  world.  A  Pagan  poet  of  Home  that  had  bebek 
such  a  vision,  would  have  instantly  comprehended  liis  duiy^ 
intimating,  in  sonorous  hexameters,  his  niajestvN  future  fi** 
hon  among  the  constellation*^  himself  the  brightest  on  ‘yo®* 
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^  argent  fielils and  would  perhaps  have  added  that  but  very 
liiile  change  would  be  necessary  in  the  translation.  Our 
fbristian  prose-men  could  allord  none  of  these  prophetic  me¬ 
lodies  and  reversionary  tracts  of  waste  sky.  But  they  might 
btve  promised  him,  what  would  probably  have  gratified  him  a 
grett  deal  more,  the  hopele-ss  envy  of  some  of  the  prime  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  jewels  in  the  Kuropean  state  shows,  ddiey  might  have 
idded,ioo,  if  they  chose,  that  in  the  Kuropean  nations,  (which 
ibound,  he  must  know',  with  great  philosophers,  moralists,  and 
Jhines,  and  are  incomparably  higher  in  the  exercise  of  sound 
understanding  than  ail  the  rest  of  the  world,  saving  his  Persian 
iiiticstv’s  own  ilominious,)  it  would  be  accounted  the  most  ro- 
iDiniic  folly  to  trust  to  the  elTect  of  talents  and  virtues  merely, 
forintiuence  in  the  community  ;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  it  is  not  thought  absurd  to  rely  for  re- 
ipeci  and  intlnenceon  such  a  kind  of  dignity  as  may  bestitclw 
}  tii  on  a  mairs  coat,  or  painted  on  his  equipage. 

I  In  each  introduction  to  the  presence,  the  Knglishmcn  found 
I  the  Persian  monarch  affable  and  unconstrainco,  and  yet  dig- 
i  ndied,  in  iiis  manners.  Hjgh  compliments  were  paid  them  by 
'  ibf  king  himself  and  by  his  ministers.  In  one  of  the  conver- 
I  niions,  when  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  English  and 
1  the  French,  he  said,  ‘  they’  (the  French)  w'erc  beasts, 

i  wild  men,  savages :  ‘  these*  (the  English)  ‘  are  gentlemen.’ 
At  another  time, 


*  His  Nfajesty  talked  with  much  familiarity ;  and  asked  us,  what  newt 
from  the  Ten%ee  Dimeea^  that  is,  the  new  world,  as  they  call  America.  He 
isquired,  **  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  ?  How  do  you  get  at  it  ?  Is  it  un¬ 
der  f^ound,  or  how  V*  He  then  talked  of  our  government;  and  appeared 
aware  that  the  kings  of  England  could  do  little  without  the  intervention  of 
their  parliament.  In  the  explanations  which  followed  this  subject,  his 
Penian  majeity  was  visibly  astonished  that  any  limitation  could  placed 
to  royal  authority.  The  conversation  turned ;  and  the  king  talked  of  Bo- 
wpartc,  and  launched  out  in  general  terms  against  the  French.*  ‘  He 
•wore  that  it  was  by  him  that  Bonaparte  was  made  the  mao  that  he  is,  and 
that  io  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  would  be  destroyed.* 

As  we  have  seen,  by  a  former  passage,  that  he  is  very  indig¬ 
nant  on  fniding  that  he  has  been  intposed  on,  it  miglit  perhapi; 
kave  been  as  well  to  liave  let  him  into  the  real  truth  about  the 
insuperable  obstacles  opposed  by  parliament  to  the  power  of 
dte  crown. 

A  monarch  so  fine  on  the  outside  as  our  author  has  described, 
cyinot  need  to  adopt,  in  any  rigorous  degree,  the  oriental  po¬ 
ke}  of  keeping  out  of  sight,  in  order  to  command  the  reve- 
^nce  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  be  sulfered  himself  to  be 
famtliarlv  looked  upon  several  times  during  the  three  months 
Mr.  M.’s  residence  at  Teheran.  One  of  the  limes  was 
•ben,  at  the  cud  of  the  Aloharreuiy  he  distributed  rewards  to 
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ilie  varioiH  classes  of  actors  who  \u\k\  performed,  dnrir^gi^^B 
day>,  ihe  sort  of  tragic  opera  of  the  death  of  the  IniaumH^V 
»rin  and  his  family.  I'he  Knglish  gentlemen  "ere  spectuo^  11 
and  audit(trs  of  matiy  of  the  speeches  and  shows  of  tbhctttU 
inonv.  At  many  of  the  spectacles  in  the  performance, tin ll 
innititnde  vocifenited,  and  wept  and  heat  their  breasts,  mi  K 
every  appearance  of  ‘ferocious  zeal.’  But  the  mostcuriooiH 
part  of  the  account  is  that  which,  in  relating  the  last  sceneifU 
the  tragedy,  describes  the  deportment  of  the  ministers  of  ^titj  ■{ 
who  se<'m  posst'ssed  of  one  faculty  or  art  beyond  their  fti.  K 
ternity  m  other  countries : — though,  it  must  he  ow'ned,weinK 
not  tohl  that  even  the  Persian  statesmen  gave  signs  of  da  K 
massed  sensibility  at  any  other  than  mimic  tragedies,  orthiidB 
it  worth  while  to  weep,  even  in  sliow,  at  national  calamiiln;  B 
at  the  oppression,  extortion,  anti  wretched  poverty,  undo  H 
which  millions  of  their  conntryiuen  are  groaning.  B 

‘  During  this  scene,  the  prime  minister  cried  incessantly ;  the  ^ma-  B 
cd-DowUh  (Lord  Treasurer)  covered  his  face  with  both  his  handi,  ad  B 
groaned  aloud  ;  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan  Mervee  (Deputy  Lord  Chi».  ■ 
tcrlain)  made  at  intervals  very  vociferous  complaints.  In  some  i  coik  ■ 
perceive  real  tears  stealing  down  their  checks',  hut  in  most  1  suspect  tk  I 
^ief  was  as  much  a  piece  of  acting  as  the  tragedy  which  excited  it*  TV  I 
King  himself  always  cries  at  the  ceremony;  his  servants  therefore*  I 
obliged  to  imitate  him.’  I 

.\noilicr  public  display  of  the  royal  person  was  at  a  gnini  B 
entertainment,  in  which  he  very  properly  look  his  own  ainusf- 
menl  first,  in  (receiving  rich  presents  from  the  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,)  and  then  gave  the  populace  rope-dancing — wrestlins, 
of  men  with  men,  and  of  a  man  with  a  hear — freaks  andshrirki 
of  an  elephant — a  hght  of  rams — and  the  lion  and  ox,  to  ins 
mate  the  whole  with  the  imlis|>cnsal>le  pro])ortion  of  hlood. 
'I’he  king  threw  to  the  f)erformers  different  sums  of  money 
he  uas  sevenilly  pleased  with  their  tricks  and  feats.’  Anothr 
%till  more  public  display  was  at  a  horse-race. 

W’e  have  no  room  for  any  account  of  the  royal  palaces  ami  suo* 
nil  i-honscs.  They  do  not  appear  to  he  distinguished  byiinycnii* 
neiit  degree  of  inagnilicence.  The  harem  contains  morcihini 
thousand  wonuMi ;  and  a  singular  part  of  its  arrangement  i',  that 
all  the  officers  of  the  king’s  court  are  there  represented M 
females.  '1'  cie  are  women  teroshes^  and  there  is  a  woenr 
tcroJt  hdshev  ;  women  chattevsy  (running  footmen)  and  a  wonun 
ihatier  ba<hce  ;  there  is  a  woman  arz-heg^ec^  (lord  of  requests^ 
and  a  woman  ish  ar^assi  (master  of  the  ceremonies) ;  in  short, 
ilicri'  is  a  female  duplicate  for  every  male  officer;  and^ 
Ling’s  service  in  the  interior  of  the  harem  is  carried  on  w’th  I 
the  same  cinpiette  and  regularity  as  the  exterior  economy^ 
kip  state.  If  the  duration  of  a  dynasty  were  necessarily  w 
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to  the  breadth  of  its  basis,  the  Egyptian  pyramid* 
wigh*.  be  emblazoned  as  an  appropriate  device  in  his  majesty’* 
inns;  for  he  had,  at  tlic  time  of  our  author’s  visit,  sixty-five 
loni;  and,  ‘  ns  they  make  no  account  of  females,  it  is  not 
inu«ii  ho'v  many  daughters  he  may  have  ;  although  he  is  said 
to  hare  an  etjunl  number  of  both  sexes.’ — Somewhere  aboui 
equal,  Mr.  M.  means,  of  course. 

The  prime  minister  was  an  olil  man,  of  mild  and  easy  man¬ 
ners,  and  possessed  (as  he  ought)  more  knowledge  of  genc- 
Til  politics  than  any  other  person  in  Persia.  He  had  even 
acquired  from  the  French  some  knowledge  of  geography,  of 
which  the  Persians  in  general  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Morier,  wlio  is  not  liowever  at  libenv  to  dis¬ 
close  any  of  the  details,  he  conducted  the  negociation  with 
our  ambassador  with  a  perfectly  diplomatic  address.  Tliis  lul- 
dri'iw,  the.  exertions  of  the  French  ambassador  then  in  the  city, 
indceriain  hinted  unexplained  einharassments  thrown  in  the 
,  wav  hy  our  Fast  Indian  government,  concurred  to  put  Sir  Har¬ 
ford  .louos  on  tlie  severest  exercise  of  his  policy  and  firmness, 
i  .After  un  alternation  of  favourable  and  untoward  movenieiiU 
!  of  the  Persian  ministry,  the.  treaty  (w  hatever  it  contains)  was 
hfoujrht  to  a  conclusion  and  signature  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
decided  practical  proofs  of  the  Fnglish  ascendancy  was  the 
;  hi'iiv  dismissal  of  General  Gardanne  and  all  the  Frencli  mis- 
lion,  with  a  refusal  of  their  reijuesl  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Russia  through  Georgia,  and  a  peremptory  order  for  their  be- 
^  ing  conducted  hy  the  way  of  Ar»^roum  ;  at  one  stage  of  which 
route  Mr.  M.  afterwards  traced  an  indication  of  the  temper  in 
t  shich  they  rpiitted  Persia,  in  the  following,  among  several, 
I  inicriptious  in  a  room  in  Vrhich  he  stopped  a  night. 

•'  Venimus,  vidimus,  ct  malcdiximus  Persidi ; 

^  “  Regique  aula?q;  magnatibusq;  populsq; 

I  “  Scribebant  idibus  Aprilis,  1809 

=  Several  cireumstances  are  mentioned  as  indicative  ot  an  uiifa- 
'  'ourahle  estimate  of  the  French  character  among  the  I’ersiaiis. 
I  One  pernlianty,  and  really  an  extremely  strange  one,  in 
Persian  negociation,  is  the  nnconcern  about  conducting  it  se- 
I  freily.  'I  lu*  minister  would  open  and  read,  or  would  himself 
,  up,  an  important  document,  without  caiing  that  there 
^<'rc  a  number  of  nnoHicial  persons,  and  even  his  very  ser- 
in  the  room,  any  one  ot  w  hom  niiglit,  and  some  of  whom 
^ualiy  would,  i>L*  looking  over  what  he  was  reading  or  wtI- 
ill  the  retired  conferences  with  the  envoy  he  would 
•^Juofuncs  iiuliilge  himself  in  a  whimsical  levity.  For  instance, 
U  ^^oneiiiiu*, 

[l  **  tbf  middle  of  a  very  »erious  conversation,  he  stopped  short,  and 
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asked  the  envoy  very  coolly  to  tell  him  the  history  of  the  world  | 
creation.  This  was  intended  as  a  joke  upon  one  of  the  secretariet,!^ 
was  then  writing  the  annals  of  the  reien  of  the  present  king.  On  aaot^ 
occasion,  in  which  tlie  minister  was  deeply  and  personally  interested, 
in  which  he  invoked  every  thing  saca*d  to  attest  his  veracity  and  coDviiQ 
the  envoy,  (now,  “  by  the  head  of  the  king,  then,  “  by  Mecca,** 
he  turned  to  me  in  a  pause  of  his  discourse,  and  asked  if  1  were  narnedj 
and  bc'gun  some  absurd  story.' 

It  is  carefully  ami  pointedly  observed,  that  any  one 
should  conclude  from  such  things  as  liicse  tiiat  our  diploot. 
tics  had  to  deal  with  *  a  mind  over  w  hich  an  Kuropcan  ntgo* 
eiator  might  easily  attain  an  ascendancy  /  would  be  complete!) 
mistaken. 

Our  author  declines  any  attempt  at  a  formal  comprebeo* 
sive  delineation  of  the  national  character,  alledging  the  sbon- 
ness  of  his  residcMice,  and,  he  might  have  added,  hisextreineh 
limited  intercourse  with  the  [jeople.  Ibit  indeetl  there  is  link 
to  he  told  of  such  a  people.  The  greatest  part  of  their  local 
maimers  In  relative  to  their  respective  ranks,  and,  asouria- 
I hor  states,  is  regulated  to  the  utmost  punctilio  by  establhbed 
prescription.  V'iewed  from  the  lowest  rank  upward,  ibet 
matiners  consist  solely  oi'  a  mechanically  adjusted  and  almoit 
equal  servility  tiirougliall  ilie  stages;  viewed  from  the  highei 
rank  downward,  they  present  as  regular  a  gradation  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  oppression.  '1  lie  man  at  the  lop  is  the  onlyooe 
tiiat  may  do  as  he  pleas'!s; — and  it  should  seem  that  he  taka 
tiic  henefii  of  his  privilege  ;  for,  us  far  us  appears,  he  acuii 
the  paramount  and  sole  legislator  of  the  realm.  Nor  is  bean? 
bungler  at  the  work,  lie  legislates  elVectually,  We  will  only 
instance  in  one  department,  lie  was  led  to  direct  his  royti 
consid(*ratioii  to  the  hainonsness  of  the  sin  of  theft,  and  bf 
resolved  to  extirpate  the  practice.  Accordingly  he  gave  orden 
that  every  detected  thief  should  Ik*  tied  by  ropes  between 
two  young  trees,  previously  drawn  by  main  force  to  meeteicij 
Ollier;  tin*  cords  tiiat  keep  them  in  tiiis  position  are  ihencptf 
and  each  of  them  springs  off  with  a  division  of  the  crimiml 
This  law  is  enforced  inflexibly,  and  instantly  on  the  detec¬ 
tion.  riie  consequence  lias  been  a  degree  of  safety  btforf 
unknown  to  persons  and  property  on  the  roads.  Sir  Samod 
Romilly  will  have  a  chance, at  last,  of  hav  ing  his  undei'standinj 
set  right ;  and  it  will  he  seen  o\\  tc hick  side  qwx  too  induleeo’^ 
penal  code  wants  reforming.  What  is  the  business  of 
but  to  prevent  crimes  ? 

'riiough  ilic  Persians  are  so  much  the  creatures  of  regub*  | 
lion,  they  arc,  in  a  degree  which  our  author  justly  wondefi*4  { 
capable  of  admitting  changes  in  their  taste,  and  their  fflodft 
♦»f  dress  and  tiiauners.  Their  customs  arc  not  petrified  ^ 
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tkew,  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  And  tliougli 
^g^‘ji^iioranl,  they  are  extremely  obseivant  and  imjuisilive. 
\\(.  M.  Jociihe%  them  as  a  ‘  lalkaiivc,  coinplimentavy,  and  in- 
•lac^re  p<*o|>h*,  yet  in  manners  aj!;rL‘i»iihlc  and  eidiveninj;.* — 
T*kv  are  nearly  all  Mahometans,  ‘  the  number  (d*  ti>e  Giuhrea^ 
or »ar>lii|>pers  of  fire,  deereasinp  annually  in  Persia.  'I'liej 
ire  so  reviled  and  distressed  by  the  jrovernment,  ihiii  eitlier 
Ilf)’ beeoaie  eoiiveits  to  Mahometanism,  or  endi:^lr  to  tlieir 
l.rrdirm  in  India.  They  are  more  poor  and  eontemiied  in 
IVfsia  than  the  most  miserahle  of  the  .lews  in  Turkey.’ 

\\e  oujjht  to  have  ^iven  a  slij;ht  ahstraci  of  the  informa- 
tiow,  uhich  is  not  ample,  respect inp  the  provinces,  the  rove- 
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rues,  and  the  military  resources  of  the  kjnj’dom  ;  hut  we  have 
lul'ar  trinsittessed  all  reasonable  bounds,  that  we  must  liera 
coiDc  tn  an  end,  hy  just  mcnliotiin^  that  Mr.Moi  ier,  after  «*i 
three  mom lis  residence,  left  Sir  II.  Jones  at  Teheran,  and  set 
otf  lar  (.'onstantiiu^^ile,  in  company  "dth  the  I’crsian  amliassa- 
ijr  nj)pi»intod  to  Kn^lauil.  He  went  by  way  of  Tabriz,  Arz* 
rouiii  (or  Krzeruni},  and  Amasia;  and  reached  Peru  on  thu 
IJIdi  of  .Inly,  11^09,  ‘  havim;  completed  the  journey  from 'Pe- 
heren  in  iao  nmnihs  and  ten  clays,  in  wliich  time,’  he  says,  ‘  I 
had  not  once  slept  out  of  my  clothes,’  Many  entertaining 
pariifulars,  relative  to  the  various  casts  of  people,  and  the 
kcciitry  of  the  countries,  are  recorded  in  this  part  of  the  jonr- 
Tii.  Tim  country  is,  on  the  wiiole,  much  Ic^s  sterile  and 
dreary  than  that  through  which  they  had  made  their  journey 
iruniBushiio  to  'i'cheraii. — He  passed  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  atoi  tlcscrihes  it  as  a  ver}’  grand  ohjcct. 

The  Imuk  is,  for  the  greater  part,  very  entertaining,  and 
•illMi|)|dy  much  more  knowledge  than  can  hv?  obtained  else¬ 
where  ot  the  present  and  iveent  state  of  Persia.  A  consiiler- 
ihie  numher  of  trilling  r3ad  details  might  have  bcim  omilted, 
iid  liie  proportion  of  space  so  vacated  v<tv  ;icc(‘j)iuhly  filled 
hvsoiiK’sueh  useful  speculations  as  the?  author  eoulii  vioywell 
lave  Inrnished,  concerning  lli<‘  possibilities  and  Imsi  mode  (d’ 
tuiniujj  our  iiuercuursi'  with  Persia  to  heiieficjal  national  ac¬ 
count.  Uolatively  to  this  subject,  his  hook  is  rciuiereil  less  iii- 
^uciive  by  the  verv  circumstance  that  (jualilied  him  to  render 
tt much  more  so.  He  rce<jlle(‘ts  that  he  uas  secretary  to  the 
aud  privy  to  all  its  discnssioiis  and  negociaiions,  and 
tid^raiil  ol  saying  a  word  on  political  and  commercial  topics, 
Ivst  he  ^ho  ihl  betray  the  secreU  of  oilier?. 

.  hy  d()L*s  the  work  come  from  the  hands  of  an  ‘Editor,* 
ot  being  ‘  prepared  ftir  the  pres^’  by  the  autlior  hini- 
Ibe  couiposiiion  is  moderately  respectable,  but  \$ 
'J^r^cablc  with  not  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  some  grosj  ^ram* 
‘^‘»cal  faults. 

viii,  y 
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Art.  111.  Ductmnes  and  Dusertattont  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrm^ 
jttonemeni  and  Sacrl^e:  and  on  the  principal  nrgumenti  advanced,^ 
the  mode  of  rcasonine  employed  by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doctnao, 
as  held  by  the  csubli^ed  Church  :  with  an  Appendix,  containing^ 
Strictures  on  Mr.  Belsham's  Account  of  the  Unitarian  Scheme,  bka 
Reriew  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  Treatise.  By  William  Magee,  D.Dl 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  ioib 
UnWersity  of  Dublin.  A  new  Edition,  on  an  improved  Plan,  lii^ 
large  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxx.  443,  and  482.  Price  11.  4i.  Ca 
dell  and  Davies.  1 809. 

JUST  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  divine  character,  art 
of  the  first  importance  in  religious  inrpiiries.  To  impet* 
feet  conceptions  on  this  noint,  most  of  the  theological  erron 
which  prevail  in  the  world,  may  be  obviously  traced;  norciQ 
there  be  anv  satisfactory  exposure  of  their  fallacy,  till  the 
principles  of  that  moral  administration,  which  the  supreme 
gislator  has  established,  be  rightly  understood.  This  general 
remark  might  be  largely  illustrated,  by  referring  to  variooi 
systems  which  are  founded  on  partial  and  distorted  repreaw* 
Cations  of  the  deity:  but  its  accuracy  is  distinctly  conlimei 
by  a  minute  investigation  of  those  arguments  which  arede. 
signed  to  invalidate  the  “  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice.”  I'o  point  out  their  sophistry,  two  methods  of 
refutation  may  he  ailoptcd.  In  the  first  place,  the  neceiiit} 
of  an  atonement,  or  of  some  specific  mode  of  interpoiitioB 
ecpiivalenl  to  an  atonement,  may  be  inferred  from  vario« 
principles  of  scriptural  authority  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  tbc 
reality  and  value  of  that  sacrifice  which  the  scriptures  rcveil, 
may  he  clearly  established.  I'he  question  thus  stated,  isofi 
mixed  nature; — partly  speculative,  by  which  we  mean,  that  it 
involves  a  number  of  iinport.nnt  inquiries  respecting  the  pet* 
fcctions  and  government  of  God,  the  moral  agency  and  re> 
ponsihiiity  of  man,  and  the  obligations  arising  out  of  thcirino* 
lual  relations  :  the  question  is  also  partly  historical — it  u  • 
question  of  fact;  of  tact,  however,  so  blended  with  the  cnitofli 
and  opinions  of  ancient  times,  that  a  variety  of  etymologW 
and  critical  imiuiries  must  he  instituted,  in  order  to  ascerttiB 
che  pr  cise  anu  definite  value  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
is  asserted.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  subject  of 
io  complex  a  structure,  and  so  various  in  its  bearings  9^ 
aspects,  would  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  the  shifting, 
phistical  ingenuity  of  an  opponent ;  that  the  distinct  parts  of 
the  general  inquiry  would  be  frequently  confounded,  the  rts* 
tonings  be'  made  to  give  their  complexion  to  the  fdCts,  andil** 
facts,  partially  or  imperfectly  adduced,  to  support  the  rcaioa* 
ings.  That  this  has  been  the  state  of  the  conWoversy,  and  tkf 
manner,  iu  which  it  has  been  too  often  conducted,  might  bed* 
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lily  pmved  from  a  review  of  the  principal  authors  who  have  op« 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonemont;  of  which  several  slrik- 
it^cxrmplitications  will  he  brought  forward,  in  the  course  of 
the  article.  Hut  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  deal  in  need¬ 

less  criminations,  wc  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our  renders 
to  the  leading  parts  of  the  cpiestion,  as  already  stated  ;  both  be- 
ciiiscsuch  an  arrangement  of  topics  naturally  suggests  itself, 
and  h^caiise  it  will  lead  us  to  an  orderly  examination  of  the 
principal  reasonings  and  researches,  in  the  volumes  before 
Di. 

We  have  said  an  orderlj^  examination  of  the  volumes.  !iad 
ibcir  reverend  and  learned  author  consulted  the  principles  of 
mcihodical  arrangement,  we  should  not  have  thrown  out  any 
remark,  which  might  assume,  for  a  moment,  the  tone  of  cen- 
Blit  however  highly  we  may  estimate  the  work  itself,  wa 
must  in  limine  frankly  state,  that  its  profound  and  interesting 
disquisitions  would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage, 
hadihe  second  edition  presented  an  entire  alteration  of  the  plan 
idopied  in  the  first.  It  was  originally  published  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  rontaining  two  discourses,  with  a  number  of  suLioined 
references  to  the  notes  of  the  appendix  ;  occupying  at  least 
four  fifths  of  the  volume,  and  printed  on  an  inconveniently 
Miall  type.  As  this  disposition  of  the  parts  appeared  to  bo 
the  effect  rather  of  accident  than  of  design,  we  were  willing  to 
hope,  when  tlie  present  edition  was  announced,  that  the  whole 
would  he  remoulded  on  a  simpler  and  more  coherent  plan. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  alterations  and  additions  \  and  the 
ttotes,  which  are  stvent^-six  in  number,  appear  in  a  typo 
of  the  same  size  as  the  sermons,  in  consequence  of  w’hich  imj* 
provement,  the  volume  is  very  properly  extended  into  two. 
But  the  dilferencc  in  respect  of  arrangement  is  so  trifling,  at 
to  retain  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  first  edition.  The  valiio 
of  the  discourses  cannot  he  duly  appreciated,  by  their  becom- 
in};only  a  soH  of  text  to  the’elaooratc  commeiuary  that  fol¬ 
lows — a  kind  of  syllabus  or  table  of  contents,  without  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  alphabetical  distribution.  Many  of  the  notes 
to  other  notes,  in  which  the  subject  happens  to  be  iiioro 
*niply  discussed.  The  affinity  of  their  parts  is  merely  that  of 
•ggregation.  They  are  loose  and  unconnected  ;  and  though 
toide  up  of  costly  and  invalunbie  materials,  are  in  some  mea- 
w^deprived  of  the  effect  which  would  have  been  secured,  by 
*  greater  degree  of  concentration  in  tlie  arguments,  and  a  ban* 
njeihod  of  combination.  Wc  make  these  remarks  with  the 
<vcaiest  deference  and  respect,  because  we  are  desirous,  that 
\  work  of  such  acknowleaged  ability,  so  eloquent  in  its  dic- 
10  forcible  in  its  reasonings,  and  so  accurate  in  its  criti- 
®*®*,ibould  he  something  more  than  an  unorganized  mass  of 
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piiilologv,  and  possess,  wilh  all  its  higher  attractions,  a  natonl 
and  logical  arrangement 

'I'he  first  pritieiplc,  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish  in  coir 
ducting  an  iiKjiiiry  into  the  doctrine  of  utonetnent,  respects iW 
moral  government  of  God.  By  “  moral  government”  wcun. 
<ltr^land,  the  enactment  and  operation  of  laws,  regulating  the 
conduct  of  rational  beings,  ami  enforcing  tliose  regulations  by 
rewards  and  pimishmeiiis.  That  such  a  system  of  govefnmcci 
is  e^tal>li^hed  hy  the  Snj)reme  Being,  is  a  conclusion  support^ 
b\  a  variety  of  analogical  reasonings.  It  arises  from  the  niutg. 
h!  relations  of  man  and  his  Creator.  If  there  be  indications q{ 
wi^eand  benevolent  design  in  the  government  of  the  natunl 
world,  it  is  a  rational  presumption  that  they  should  be  dispitj* 
cd  in  t!)c  moral  department  of  the  universe.  It  would  be  truly 
itie.splicable,  if,  after  the  proof  of  undoubted  superiniendance 
in  the  operation  of  those  laws  that  are  subservient  to  the  wcl» 
fare  of  man,  man  hiniseif,  for  whom  this  extended  systetnof 
nrig!it\  and  minute  contrivances  was  formed,  should  be  abui* 
dolled  to  the  caprices  of  instinct  and  de>irc,  and  havcnoiiiei 
id  'he  end  oi  liis  creation,  of  hisdcpendancc,  and  hisdestinatioi 
^\'e  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that,  either  by  reveldUioi 
m*  by  some  intelligible  medium  of  intercourse,  the  Aliaightj  j 
would  make  known  to  nian,diis  duty,  and  enforce,  by  appro*  ' 
priate  sanctions,  the  obligations  which  devolved  upon  hlia 
Broots  of  such  a  revelation  having  been  made,  are  liafpilf 
within  our  reach  ;  and  the  more  accurately  we  investigaieiu 
nature  and  import,  the  more  shall  we  be  satished  of  its  cooto* 
nance  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  of  its  singular  agrecroec: 
wilh  many  of  the  fragments  of  early  tradition,  thalscem  tobaw 
b/eii  iiicsi  rved  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  its  ancieat 
iccords.  Adverting  to  the  discoveries  of  scripture,  wc  fini 
that  “  God  made  man,  in  his  own  image  a  sublime  descrip- 
tionof  the  oiiginal  dignity  of  his  nature.  The  fair  lineaiocflo 
ot  tiiat  moral  resemblance  to  (}od  were  soon  clTaced,  andlbe*' 
beauteous  proportions  destroyed,  by  the  entrance  of  *i^ 
But  sin,  and  the  law,  of  which  it  is  a  violation,  are  correUii« 
terin.s.  Wc  are  led  then  to  iiu]uite,  what  was  the or  ip* 
tern  of  moral  government,  under  which  intelligent  cretiuw 
wi  re  placed  ?  'I'lie  “  great  teacher  sent  from  God”  hasgi^ 
US  an  admirable  compendium  of  that  law, — which  wasvirUttH/ 
iii.scnbed  on  the  heart  of  man,  in  his  state  of  primaeval  recti' 
lude  ;  which  was  more  fully  developed  in  i^c  precepts  and 
liihitions  oi  the  decalogue  ;  which  was  explained  in  iheatt* 
lings  ol  the  prophets  ;  which  his  own  life  perfectly  exempl** 
lied  ;  and,  some  laint  impressions  of  which,  have  been  pr^sen* 
cd,  in  the  iinivciiul  dictates  of  natural  conscience^ 
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fhf  (I'^rkuess  and  depravity  of  our  nature.  TIint  law  required 
inpretne  love  to  Gou,  and  “  love  to  our  ncighhours,  hh  onr- 
ifhrs,”  But  what  arc  laws  without  sanctions*  without  ailuex- 
aiioiis  of  reward  to  secure  obedience,  and  of  punishtuctit,  to 
prevent  transgression  ?  Kveii  in  this  world,  we  find  by  expe¬ 
rience  and  ol)servation,  that  a  connection  so  genendiy  obtains 
hftaeeu  vice  and  sufiering,  virtue  and  happiticss,  that  we  are 
income  measure  enabled  to  ascertain  the  principles  on  which 
it  if  founded.  Wc  consider  the  facts  as  clear  intimatiotis  of  a 
moral  govern nicnl,  divinely  adfuinistcred  ;  and,  on  consulting 
the  pages  of  scripture,  we  learn  that  “  there  is  a  Ond  who 
jiidgcth  in  the  earth.”  If  the  consecpienees  of  our  aetions  in 
the  present  stale,  may  be  viewed  it^  the  light  of  moral  sanc¬ 
tions,  we  mav  naturally  expect  a  full  disclosure  of  their  nature 
and  extent  in  the  sacreti  volume.  There  we  find  the  cdaiuis  of 
(toJ  on  our  homage  and  ohedietice,  to  he  unlimited.  I'he  re¬ 
lation  in  which  Ik?  stands  to  ns,  involves  in  it  every  (leniand 
which  can  appeal  to  oui*  convictions  of  duty,  our  sense  of  in¬ 
terest,  or  onr  capacity  of  pleasure.  “  A  son  honoureth  his  fa- 
tlier,  and  a  servant  his  master — if  then  1  be  a  father,  where  is 


mine  honour?  and  if  1  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear,  saitli 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?”♦  Li  the  character  of  God,  we  meet  with 
mik'aniient  and  authority  couibiiied.  A  violation  therefore  of 
claiiits,  so  natural  and  so  just,  enforced  by  siicli  a  combination, 
must  be  awfuLy  aggravated.  Should  we  be  surprised,  that 
PKath  should  be  inHicied  on  tiie  guilty;  and  that  this  sentence. 
iHould  extend  not  only  to  the  present  state,  and  include  in  it 
ill  the  miseries  of  mortality,  hut  respect  a  condition  of  fuliiro 
lulTtring,  without  mitiiatiiui  ami  vviihout  end  ?  Sue.li  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  import  of  those  sole.nn  deminciatious  whiclt  the  au¬ 
thority  of  H  eaveu  pro.nulgcd,  as  the  sanctions  of  his  law— 
”  Cursed  is  every  one  that  contiuuelti  not  in  ail  things,  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  iodothcin.”t — The  soul  that  ^inuelll, 
lUhall  die,”  VV'heu  those  tlircjiieuings  were  annexed  to  the  di¬ 
vine  injunctions,  it  was  not  merely  that  they  should  operate  in 
ifrrorem^  without  any  serious  intention  of  actually  indicting 
them,  in  case  of  transgression.  This  would  he  an  absurd  and 
irrational  supposition.  If,  therefore,  they  were  annexed  as  the 
v»nctions  of  law,  on  what  gro!ind  were  they  ever  set  aside  ? 
^V'by  is  the  penalty  demanded  in  their  infliction  relaxed  ?  Tn 
other  words,  what  constitutes  the  medium  of  pardon,  and  what 
authorizes  the  hope  of  it  ?  We  conceive  that  every  scheine 
hut  that  which  admits  of  a  sacrificial  inedialton,  rellects  on  the 
vcriciiy  and  justice  of  God, — tinpiies  an  exorhiiance  in  the 
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prior  demands  of  the  law— deranges  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  divine  perfections — and  nourishes  the  flatteringi  presuap. 
tuoiis  idea  of  impunity. 

It  would  he  easy  to  veiify  these  general  assertions,  byw 
nmpic  dflail  of  sciipiural  rea>onings  ;  but  it  is  onr  iiueniioci 
in  ihi'*  part  of  the  imjni.y  increty  to  consider  the  total  ineffi. 
i  acy  <d  that  ground  of  hope,  icsjrcciing  our  restoration  to  the 
favour  of  God,  to  which  toe  opponents  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrdicc  ilirect  ns.  It  is  pretended,  that  will  s4. 

tisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  and  cancel  the  enormities  of  sin. 
To  this,  we  reply  in  the  eloquent  and  impressive  language  of 
Dr.  Magee,  that  ^ 

*  actu.d  experience  of  the  course  of  nature  direct))'  contradicts  the  M* 
sertion  ;  and  that  in  the  common  occurrences  of  litc,  the  man,  who  by  is* 
temperance  and  voluptuousness  has  injured  his  character,  his  foitune,  isd 
his  health,  does  not  find  himself  instantly  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings,  on  repenting  of  his  past  conduct,  and  determining  on  fu¬ 
ture  amendment.  Now  if  ihe  attributes  of  the  Deity  demand  that  the  pu¬ 
nishment  should  not  outlive  the  crime  ;  on  w  hat  ground  shall  we  juttify 
this  temporal  di8{)ensation?  The  difference  in  de^^ree  cannot  effect  the 
question  in  the  least.  It  matters  not  whether  the  punishment  be  of  loog 
Or  of  short  duration  ;  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next.  If  the  justice  or 
goodness  of  God  require  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted,  vhes 
rcpenunce  has  taken  place,  it  must  be  a  violation  of  those  attributes  to 
permit  any  punishment  whatever — the  most  slight  or  the  most  traoiieot 
*  Whrtt  reason  have  wc  to  suppose  that  God’s  treatment  of  us  in  a  futsit 
state  will  not  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  hnd  it  in  this ;  according  to  es¬ 
tablished  rules,  and  in  die  way  of  natural  consequence  ? — Our  experieocc 
of  the  presc'Ot  state  of  things,  evinces  that  indemnity  is  not  the  coos^ 
quence  of  repentance  here :  can  the  counter-experience  be  adduced,  tO 
•hew  that  it  will  hereafter?  The  justice  and  goodness  of  Godsreoot 
then  nrcfsiOi  Vy  concerned,  in  virtue  of  the  sinner’s  rc'pentance,  to  retnose 
all  evil  consequent  upon  sin  in  the  next  life,  or  else  the  arrangemeol  of 
events  in  this,  has  not  been  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  good- 
oess. 

Now  let  U.S  enquire,  whether  the  conclusions  of  abstract  reasoning  will 
coincide  with  ihe  deductions  of  e.xperiencc.  If  obedience  be  at  all  ti^ 
our  duty,  in  what  way  can  present  repentance  release  us  from  the  punish* 
ment  of  foimer  transgressions  ?  Cm  repentance  annihilate  whatispawl 
Or,  can  we  do  more,  by  present  obedience,  than  acquit  ourselves  ofpres^ 
obligation?  Or,  does  the  contrition  wc  experience,  added  to  the  poshif* 
duties  wc  discharge,  constitute  a  surplusage  of  merit,  which  maybe  trai^ 
frirvd  to  the  nduction  of  our  former  demerit  ?  And  is  the  justificatiooflf 
the  phih»h('pher,  who  is  too  enlightened  to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  built  sfe^ 
all  upon  the  absurdities  of  supererogation?  “  Wc  may  as  well  aftrw, 
says  a  harneJ  Divine,  “  that  our  former  obedience  atones  for  ourpresc*^ 
sins,  as  that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  antecedent  trsoi* 
gresslons.**  And  it  is  surely  with  a  peculiar  ill  grace,  that  this  suffici^ 
ot  repentance  is  urged  by  those  who  deny  tlie  fioxsihlt  efhcacy  ofChnit* 
mediation  ;  since  the  ground  on  which  they  deny  the  latter,  equally  scr^ 
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for  the  mection  of  the  former  :  the  necestary  cormteiton  between  the  mcriii 
of ooe  bein^,  and  the  acquittal  of  another,  not  being  less  conceivable,  than 
thst  which  II  conceived  to  subsist  between  obedience  at  one  time,  and  the 
fbrgireoesi  of  disobedience  at  another.*’  Vol.  I.  Disc.  1.  pp.  5—8. 

The  inerticacy  of  icpentancc  is  capable  of  other  illustrations, 
denved  from  the  actual  conduct  and  general  convictions  of 
mankind.  The  administration  of  just  and  equitable  laws,  in  a 
well  ordered  government,  is  a  striking  emblem  of  tliat  righte¬ 
ous  retribution,  which  the  supreme  law-giver  displays  in  all 
bisiudicial  proceedings.  What  should  we  think  of  thatjudg« 
who  should  dispense  witli  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  after  the  clearest  evidence  of  guilt  had  been  ascertained, 
tud  in  detiance  of  a  plain  and  definite  statute  ?  We  might  at> 
tribute  his  decision  to  lenity;  htit  it  would  be  properly  replied 
gainst  such  an  exculpation,  that  justice  to  the  criminal  it 
mercy  to  the  country.  Nor  would  the  exculpation  he  more 
valid,  hy  uniting  in  onr  inngination  the  legislative  and  the  ju¬ 
dicial  characters.  It  might  be  added,  that  the  sovereign  who 
made  laws  one  day,  and  virtually  repealed  them  the  next,  was 
incapable  either  of  making  laws,  or  of  executing  them,  and  wai 
therefore  unfit  for  the  office  he  had  assumed.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  hy  Ifeccaria  that  “  clemency  is  a  tacit  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  laws.**  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?**  In  opposition  to  this  remark,  it  is  sometimes  asserted, 
that  God  is  the  universal  Parent  of  mankind  ;  that  we  are  to  be 
considered  as  his  ofTending  children  ;  and  as  a  kind  and  indul¬ 
gent  father  would  be  satisfied  with  repentance,  in  case  of  trans¬ 
gression,  our  father  in  heaven  will  forgive  our  tres{msses,*^ 
if  we  repent  and  amend.  To  this  specious  plea  wc  answer, 
that  no  single  relation  of  a  creature  towards  his  fellow  creatures, 
can  adequately  illustrate  that  higher  relation,  which  the  divine 
being  sustains ;  und  on  this  account,  a  variety  of  allusions  is 
employed  in  the  scriptures,  that,  hy  combining  these  scattered 
representations,  we  may  approach  to  some  just  und  accurate 
ideas  of  his  relative  character.  Yet  if  we  could  imagine  acase 
of  peculiar  enormity  to  arise,  under  the  mildest  domestic  go¬ 
vernment,  in  opposition  to  a  well-known  and  explicit  inj Mic¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  benevolence  of 
the  father,  and  secure  the  future  exertion  of  his  power,  to  de¬ 
mand  such  a  reparation  of  the  breach  that  liad  been  made,  as 
the  sincerest  penitence  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  afford. 
He  might  display  mercy  in  restoring  the  offender  to  favour,  and 
nghtcous  severity  in  the  method  of  that  restoration.  The 
proof  of  repentance  might  be  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  pa¬ 
ternal  regard,  though  not  the  ground  on  which  it  was  obtained. 
Ylie  medium  of  amicable  intercourse  might  be  iucif  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  fatherly  atfection^  and  thus  manifest  at  once  his  coinpas- 
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Vion  to  the  oHeniier,  and  hln  tiiaiLed  dihajiprobation  of  theof. 
fence. 

Thctiij  jcrtion  agriinst  the  necessity  of  mediation^  in  any  fom  I 
whatever,  iias  been  nltcn  and  satislactt^i  ily  retuled,hy  referrb' 
to  proofs  of  mediation,  in  the  present  government  of  tl>c  njo^ 
ia!  world.  'I  he  profoniui  and  ticute  nMsonings  of  IJishop  Bat- 
itM-  have  ^et  this  question  at  re^t  for  ever.  Ihit  there  arcsooe 
professii»«»-  ('hristians,  who  admit  tl.e  e\j)ediency  of  medial^ 
mul  condo  ’I  Tn'  <d»  11  vk  **  i>i  the  saviour  in  tlut  light,  and  yet 
Fcject  aliogeiner  ihe  proper  idea  of  atonement,  or  sacripcid 
mediation.  In  the  whole  coiii>c  of  our  theological  inquiries,  «e 
never  met  with  a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  system  of 
what  is  called  pure  inftTcessionf  than  in  the  dissertatiotjs  of  Dr. 
IVIagee.  The  subject  is  so  important,  and  managed  with  suck 
transcendent  ability,  that  we  shall  furnish  onr  readers  witha 
copious  abstract  of  the  iniercessiwy  sclieine,  as  developed  ami 
c'onfuted  in  the  learned  distpiisitions  before  us  ;  and  vve  enter 
on  this  anal V sis  the  more  willingly,  because  if  that  scheme 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  scriptural  doctrine,  ami 
most  readdy  adapts  itself  to  the  phraseology  of  ^riptiire,  bt 
]>roved  to  be  at  variance  with  it,  then  all  those  schemes  vi.Vich 
require  the  greatest  skill  in  contortion  to  give  them  the  least 
degree  of  approximation,  must  he  decidedly  nnscriptural, 
and  demand  our  immediate  and  unqualihed  rejection. 

‘  What  hut  a  preconceived  theory,  to  which  scripturie  had  been  compel* 
led  to  yield  its  obvious  and  genuine  signification,  could  ever  have  led  to  the 
opinion,  that  in  the  death  of  Christ,  there  was  no  exhuttion  for  jin ;  tbit 
the  word  sacrifice  lias  been  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tesuneot, 
merely  in  a  figurative  syose ;  and  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  rederap* 
tion,  aniounu  but  to  this — **  that  God,  willing  to  pardon  rejM^ntant  i»* 
ners*  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  do  it,  only  in  that  way  which  would 
best  promote  the  cause  of  virtue,  appointed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come 
into  the  world  ;  and  that  Ar,  having  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Go»* 
pel ;  having  passed  a  life  of  exemplary  virtue  ;  having  endured  many  isf* 
terings,  and  finally  tleath  Itself,  to  prove  his  tmth,  and  perfect  hiiobedi* 
rnce  ;  an  I  having  risen  again,  to  nunifesi  the  certainty  of  a  future  lUie; 
has  not  ordy  by  his  exanipl'*,  proposed  to  mankind,  a  pattern  for  imitation: 
Init  h.is  by  the  nicrlu  of  Ins  obedience,  obtained,  through  his  inicrccsiioOt 
as  a  reward,  a  kingdom  or  government  over  the  world,  whereby  hcise^ 
abltxi  to  bestow  pardon  an  1  final  liappiru  ss,  upon  all  who  will  accept  ihes* 
on  the  terms  of  since  re  repcntioce.'*  That  is,  in  other  words,  we  receht 
•.dvaiion  tlirough  a  niOiliai.ir ;  the  mediation  conducted  through  interces¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  ini  rccss*on  successful  in  rccnnijX'nse  of  the  meritorious 
obedience  oi  the  Rcviceniei.'*  Vol.  1.  Disc.  1.  pp.  -I — ‘J2. 

In  one  of  tlie  explanatory  dissertations  (No.  xvi.)  referred 
to,  in  tile  p;iss.ige  now  quoted.  Dr.  Mageo  observes,  that 

•  The  scheme  of  i.toncment^  as  it  is  here  laid  down,  is  that  which  bn 
betn  luaiouincil  in  tlic  letters  oi  Ben  Mordecni,  by  the  very  learned  sod 
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ijrtiiiottit  though  not  unerring,  H.  Taylor.*  It  is  substantially  the  some, 
^  hii  been  adopted  by  other  theologians,  who,  admitting  a  mediaioriil 
ichdne  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  have  thought  right  to  found  it 
upoa  the  notion  of  a  pure  henevoUnce,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  tetriLultve 
Httie  in  the  Deity.  But  I  have  selected  the  sratenioot  of  it,  given  by  iKis 
Qter,  as  being  the  best  digested,  and  most  artfully  fortilied.  It  seems  to 
ifoiJ  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  which  favours 
ihc  Socinian  principles  ;  but  as  will  appear  on  cxaminaiico,  it  cannot  be 
cfitirdv  extricated  trom  them,  being  onginally  built  on  an  unsound  foun* 
tistlon.**  p.  160» 

The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  a  minute  and  criticil 
efamiiintion  of  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor,  to  which  we  •hall 
sdrert  in  a  future  stage  of  our  impiines.  We  shall  at  present 
itirn  back  to  the  arguments  iu  opposition  to  the  other  scheme, 
assetfortli  iu  the  discourse. 

**  Hore  indeed,’*  says  Dr,  M.  we  fmd  the  notion  of  Redemption 
idoiitted ;  but  in  setting  up  for  this  purpose  the  doctrine  of/iure  inierceuUn 
in  opposjtion  to  that  of  atonement^  wc  shall  perhaps  discover,  when  properly 
eiarointd,  some  small  tincture  of  that  mode  of  reasoning,  which  as  we  have 
ifTC,  h  IS  led  the  modern  Socinian  to  contend  against  the  idea  of  redemp- 
UOB  at  Lirgc ;  and  the  Deist,  against  that  of  revelation  Itself. 

*  For  the  present  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  objections^  which  the 
patroni  of  tins  new  system,  bring  against  the  principle  of  atoneiuent,  as 
ioahin  thedoctrines  of  that  church,  to  which  we  more  immediately  belong. 
.\i  for  those*  which  are  founded  in  views  of  general  reason,  a  iitJe  reHec* 
ion  will  convince  us.  that  there  is  not  any  which  can  be  aliedged  against 
’JicUiiT,  that  may  not  be  urged  with  equal  force  against  the  former:  not 
i  unj;lc  dilhculty,  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  encumber  the  one,  that 
does  not  equally  emlxirrass  the  other.  Tnis  having  been  evinced,  we  shall 
then  see,  how  little  reason  there  was,  for  relinquishing  the  plain  and  na¬ 
tural  meaning  of  scripture  ;  and  for  opening  the  door  to  a  latitude  of  in- 
trrpreuiuon,  in  which  it  is  but  too  much  the  fashion  to  indulge  at  the  pre- 

day,  and  which,  if  persevered  in,  must  render  the  word  of  God,  a 
Bulliiy. 

*  1  he  first  and  most  important  of  the  objections,  vve  have  now  to  consider 
u  that,  wiiich  represents  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  foundeti  on  tlic  S* 
^'‘•e  imhlaijfiiltty. — But  Uiat  this  is  not  tlic  fair  representation  of  candid 
tnah,  let  the  objector  feel,  by  the  application  of  the  same  mode  of  reason- 
utg.  to  the  system  he  upholds.  It  it  was  necessary  for  the  forgiveness  of 

thatChrUt  should  sutTer;  and  through  tlic  merits  of  his  ubedicnor, 
^  uS  the  Iruii  of  his  intercession,  obtain  the  power  of  granting  that  for- 
gitoicss ;  does  it  not  follow  that  had  not  Christ  thus  sufiered  and  inter- 
wc  could  not  have  been  forgiven?  And  has  Ae  not  then,  as  it 

*  Thi»  woilt  I,  fMititled — “  The  apolo-^y  of  liritjomin  li^n  yiortitcm  to  hit  frttid  for 

Vknslvtnity^  in  l«HU*ri*  to  Klisiia  Levi,  in»*rclittal,  of  Ain»t4Td«in,  &c. 
limy  Taylor,  A.  M.  Ketrtor  of’  Crawley,  and  Vic«r  of  l*ort*inoulh— i  voU. 
tv  wcoful  Mlttiou  w.is  firinted  in  ITSV.  The  cunveried  Jemdofend*  with 

ntaidexierny,  wh.it  would  he  railed  accordinj  to  the  customary  gradoaliou  of  ihtt 
•'•Ir  iKirtTiy,  hiffk  ArHiftitm,  Ed. 
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were,  taken  us  out  of  the  hands  of  a  severe  and  strict  judge  ;  and  is  im 
to  him  alone  that  we  owe  our  pardon  ?  Here  the  argument  is  exactly  w 
nllel,  and  the  ob'iection  of  implacability  equally  applies.  Now,wh«| 
the  answer  ?  “  That  although  it  is  through  the  merits  and  intercesaoi^ 
Christ,  that  we  are  forgiven  ;  yet  these  were  not  the  procuring  bi 
the  meant^  by  which  (5 od,  originally  disposed  to  foigive,  thought  it  rijfc* 
to  bestow  pardon.**  Let  then  the  wor*!  imerceuion^  be  changed  for  ism. 
Jue^  and  see,  whether  the  answer  be  not  equally  conclusive.  • 

«  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any,  who  did  not  wiikn 
calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to  have  made  God  placable,  bn 
merely  viewed  as  the  means^  appointed  by  divine  wisdom,  by  which  to  bt» 
•tow  forgiveness.  And  agreeably  to  this,  do  wc  not  find  this  laatfct 
every  where  spoken  of,  as  ordained  by  God  himself?  (John  iii.  16.  [ 
John  iv.  10.  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,20.  Rev.  xiii.  8.)  Since  then  the  so. 

tion  of  the  etTicii  ncy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  contained  in  the  doctiik 
of  atonement,  stands  precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  with  that  of  put 
ioterceision — merely  us  the  means,  whereby  God  has  thouglu  fittogm 
his  favour,  and  gracious  aid  to  repentant  sinners,  and  to  fuifii  that  nerd 
ful  intention,  which  he  had  at  all  times,  entertained  towards  hiiblla 
creatures  ;  and  since  by  the  same  sort  of  representation,  the  charge  of » 
placability  in  the  Divine  Being  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  scheme,  as  to tbr 
other;  w';*  may  estimate  with  what  candour  this  has  been  made,  by  tboK 
who  hold  the  one  doctrine,  tlie  fundamental  ground  of  their  objectiou 
against  the  other. 

*  But  still  it  is  demanded,  **in  what  way  can  the  death  of  Christ,  coii 
dered  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the  remiiaoi 
of  sias,  unless  by  the  appeasing  of  a  being,  who  otherwise  would  not  hut 
forgiven  us  ?’*  To  this  the  answer  of  the  Christian  is,  I  know  not,  lor 
docs  it  concern  me  to  know,  in  whjt  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  u  coa 
Dccted  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  it  is  enough  that  this  is  declared b; 
God  to  be  die  medium,  through  which  my  salvation  is  effected.  IpR* 
tend  (Tot  to  dive  into  the  councils  of  the  Almighty,  I  submit  to  his  vw 
dom,  and  I  will  not  reject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouchoafiagk 
IS  not  within  my  comprehension.**  But  now  let  us  try  the  doctriaeof 
pure  intercession  by  this  same  objection.  It  has  been  asked,  how  castbr 
•utferings  of  one  being,  be  conceived  to  have  anv  connexion  with  the  fcr- 
^veness  of  another?  Let  us  likewise  enquire,  how  the  meiitorioui  ob^ 
dience  of  one  being  can  be  conceived  to  have  any  connection  with  the  p»* 
don  of  the  transgressions  of  another  i  or  whether  the  prayers  of  a  righteoa 
being  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  person,  can  be  imagined  to  have  more  wdgk 
in  obtaining  forgiveness,  than  the  same  supplication,  seconded  by  ihesf 
fering  up  of  life  iiKlf,  to  procure  that  forgiveness  ?  The  fact  is,  the  wi< 
of  discoverable  connexion  has  nothing  to  do  with  either.  Neither  the®* 
crihee,  nor  the  intercession,  has,  ae  far  at  toe  can  comprehend^  anyd- 
cacy  whatever.*  All  that  we  know,  or  can  know  of  theone,  orof^ 


•  The  •ciiiiinrmv  of  Dr.  Ma«ee,  on  this  point,  exactly  coincide  with  whatloH 
Butler  has  aM4‘rled  in  the  second  pari  of  hit  Analogy.  Chap.  V.’  * 

•  in  «hat  particular  a  ay,  the  sacritice  ot  Christ  had  this  tflicacy,  there  are  not 

•  iog  pervons,  irho  have  endeavoured  t«»  explain:  but  1  do  not  find  that  the  Off 
lure  hat  explained  it.  We  aeem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark,conceniiDf  thr®W 

•  wrr,  in  which  the  ancient*  oadervkMl  aloucviieni  to  b«  made,  we.  parAos®** 
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flther,  \h  appointed  as  the  means,  by  which  God  hat  de- 

^iord  to  act  with  respect  to  man.  So  that  to  o^ct  to  the  one,  be- 
the  mode  of  operation  is  unknown,  is  not  only  giving  up  the  other^ 
bit  the  very  notion  of  a  mediator ;  and  it  followed  on,  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  pore  deism,  and  perhaps  may  not  stop  even  there.’^  Vol.  1.  pp*  ‘21—^7. 

This  analogical  argument  appears  to  ns  conclusive,  and 
brings  the  question  within  those  proper  limits  in  which  it  can 
be  scriptural ly  discussed.  Indeed  all  previous  reasonings 
fonceniing  moral  government,  anJ-tlie  immutability  of  the 
dirine  la",  in  its  requirements  and  sanctions,  would  be  unne* 
cessarv,  if  the  plain  and  explicit  statements  of  revelation 
were  ivgarded.  But  when  repentance,  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
tnd  pure  intercession,  are  resorted  to  as  accounting  for  thfe 
non-indiction  of  legal  punishment,  and,  as  separately  or  com¬ 
bined,  warranting  the  guilty  to  indulge  the  hope  of  par¬ 
don,  it  becomes  expedient  to  shew  that  these  grounds  are 
insufticient ;  and  that  none  of  them,  when  properly  consider¬ 
ed,  presents  any  reasonable  objection  against  the  scriptural 
doctriiu  s  of  atonement  and  sacrifice.  We  call  them  scrip- 
uirai,  because  on  any  other  supposition  tlian  the  admission  of 
their  truth,  the  facts  recorded  in  scripture,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  arc  stated,  arc  utterly  inexplicable.  The  direct 
proof,  therefore,  of  the  question  before  us,  comes  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  in  arranging  our  views  on  this  suliject,  we  shall 
ittend  to  the  early  intimations  of  scripture, — the  scope  of  the 
Mosaic  economy, — the  leading  features  of  prophetic  testi- 
mony,— the  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  asserted 
in  the  New  Testament, — and  the  inadequacy  of  every  ine- 
tbod  of  construction  which  divests  them  of  their  plain  and 
literal  meaning.  Having  adduced  the  principal  sentiments 
ind  explanations  of  Dr.  Magee  on  these  various  topics,  we 
shall  brivBy  notice  some  collateral  inquiries,  included  in  his 
dissertations,  and  then  close  onr  account  of  these  interesting 
volumes. 

In  considering  tiie  early  intimations  of  scripture,  our  at¬ 
tention  is  first  arrested  by  the  siicrifice  which  Abel  ofi’ered, 
**  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God 
testifying  of  his  oifts.”  riie  sacred  historian  informs  us,  that 
Abel  oiTered  “of  tlie  firstlings  of  his  Hock,”  and  Cain  “of 
tbc  fruit  of  the  ground;”  and  that  “  the  Lord  bad  respect 
onto  Abel  and  his  otfering,  but  unto  Cain,  and  to  his  offering, 

'  oiiUinnl  by  vanitircs.  And  if  the  BCtipture  has,  a»  iurely  it  ha*,  h-ft  thii  matter  of 
‘  ac  uti»rarii«K)  4>«' Chrict  luyiitcTiunt,  U-fi  H  MTU'wliat  in  it  un repealed,  all  conjee* 
'tam  about  it  mu>t  b<*,  if  not  evidently  abauid.  yet  at  leaat  uncertain.  Nor  baa 
'••y  one  rca»  >n  to  coinpUiti  for  want  of  further  iufonnati  »n,  luilc  a*  he  can  ahew  hla 
Maimtoit — It  iaour  wiadoin  thankfully  to  accept  the  bcuetit^wiUiout  ditpatiof 
It  wii  procufK  1.’*  i>.  305.  300.  (4th  Edition.) 
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he  had  not  respect.”  What  was  the  reason  of  this  preferfnc|) 

It  could  not  have  ariiicn  fVo  n  the  greater  intrinsic  value  ofu 
aiiiuial  above  a  vegetable  olVerinjf,  because,  irresp^xiire  ofj 
divine  iuNti'ution,  tlie  one  would  he  as  acceptable  to  the  IVmj 
at  the  other.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  ran  Icnrn  from  the  hiv.4j 
itself,  did  it  arise  frmn  the  superiority  of  Abel’s  moral  cIutk* 
ter;  for,  tdl  the  olferie^s  were  presented,  no  recorded 
tliat  superiority  a|'«peared.  It  is  sfiid,  indecil,  by  S». 
that  Abel’s  works  were  righteous,  and  his  hrotlitr’s  evil;* 
but  this  is  not  assigned  as  the  reason  of  the  divine  aaeu. 
attce,  but  of  the  act  of  fratricide  which  Cain  commuifi 
Abtd,  by  his  sacrifice,  obtain  d  an  a^te^tation  of  the  rectiiu^ 
'of  bis  character,  hut  the  object  of  his  attesttitlon  seenn  u 
have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  oroumls  of  his  ucceptajct. 
The  apostle  Paul  asserts,  that  Aliel’s  sacrifice,  was  i  iTered  i 
faith.  Now  faith  necessarily  implies  a  divine  reveh.tion  to 
which  it  is  directed,  and  a  divine  instiiniion  to  winch  iisexer. 
else  and  Operations  must  be  conformed.  If  the  word  of Gud 
be  the  only  legitimate  object  of  faith,  the  will  of  God  is  \k 
only  authoritative  rule  of  worslup.  Is  not  the  inference  clear, - 
that  if  Abel’s  siicrifice  was  aeci'plerl,  because'  liie  prineijile 
from  which  it  was  otfered,  aud  ih  ?  manner  in  which  ilwaNcno. 
ducteci,  accorded  with  what  God  had  revealed  and  prescribed, 
then  sacrifices  must  have  been  of  divine  appointment  ? 

On  the  “  dilVcrence  in  the  reception  of  the  sacrifices gl 
Cain  and  Abel,”  we  find  the  following  dissertation. 

*  To  those  who  reject  the  divine  institution  of  s.icrificc,  this  hai  tlwm 

proved  a  Mumbling  block  ;  and  to  remove  the  difficulty  various  solotwi 
have  been  elaborately  but  ummccetsfully  devised.  The  difference  in  tht 
trratfnrnt  of  the  two  brothers  hud  bmi  accounted  for  by  ancient  coo- 
fiienutors,  from  the  different  mode  of  dixdskn  of  their  several  oblauoiii,a 
if  Cain’s  fault  hod  connisted  in  not  giving  to  God  the  Ust  parts,  or  ^ 
firufier  porta  of  the  sacrifice.  This  uninicliiglble  notion,  which  an  eiriy 
enemy  of  revelation,  Julian,  failed  not  to  urge  against  Christians,  took  b 
rise  from  the  Septuagint  translation  cf  Gen.  iv.  7.  o-* 

b  fin  biXn;,  nf^fn;; — ff  you  should  rlphtlu  offer,  but  yet  not  rilhth^ 
vide^  would  you  not  sin  ? 

*  Others  have  held,  that  the  difference  arose  from  this,  that  whilst  AW 
bfoii^t  of  xhf:  firstlings  of  his  flock,  Cain  did  not  in  like  manner  briif  • 
xht  firsts  or  best  of  hit  fruits.  This  idea,  for  which  there  appears  no  W* 
ther  Ifbundatioo  in  the  original,  than  that  it  is  simply  stated  that  Ob 
brought  of  the  Jruitt,  originatiHi  with  I’hilo,  and  has  had  the  support  of 
vcral  Christian  commentators ! 

^  Again,  the  reason  of  the  difference  assigned  by  Josephus  ( Antiq.JsA 
lib-  i.  c.  %),  it,  •*  that  God  w'as  more  pleased  with  the  sponuoeoos  fD* 
ductions  of  nature,  than  with  an  offering  extorted  from  the  earth  by 
ingenuity  and  force  of  man.**  This  strange  conceit  has  been  conflow  • 
JoM'phus  and  the  rabbins,  from  wliom  Havcrcamp  afhrms,  and  Cufl*®* 
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jfJ  prompt  it  was  derived  by  this  author.  See  KrehiH 

(*vrjt I*  SciV,  7e//.p.  f^S3. 

*  Dr.  Pncfctlcy  has  observed  (Theol.  Rep.  vo!.  i.  p.  195.),  that  *•  the 
jctiof •  of  both  the  brothers**  (in  the  offerings  made  by  them  of  the  flock 
^  ot  the  fruits)  “  s^nn  to  have  b^.'en  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  have  had 
fxjct^y  the  same  meaning.’*  In  this  1  entirely  agree  with  him.  Viewed 

the  light  of  re.ison,  the  distinction  made  between  them  by  the  Deity  in 
tscflv  unaccountable.  S:icrlhces  being  considered  as  or  at  federal 
f  Hit  QX  Ah  stfmlwlhal  actions  expressing  the  dispositions  and  sentiment  of 
tiic  odiTer,  Of  in  any  way  that  human  invention  can  be  conceived  to  have 
(ievird  them  ;  the  acilons  of  the  two  brothers  ap|)car  to  stand  precisely  on 
the  *-me  ground,  each  briiiging  an  offering  of  that  which  he  respectively 
pjMoSvd,  and  each  thus  muniicsting  his  acknowledgment  and  worship  of 
ibf  great  Author  of  his  p08‘^e8sions. 

*  But  what  do  I  infer  Jroni  this  ?  That  rc.a8on  cannot  untie  the  knot ;  and 
t‘'at  to  renlation  consequently  we  nuist  look  for  the  solution.  Here  the 
difHcuky  vanishes,  and  all  appeals  connected  and  satisfactory.’  No.  Ixiii* 
VoL  II.  p. ‘216—220. 

*  Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  oBered  that  sacritice  which  had  been  enjoined  as  the  rcligiout 
(Kjmsion  of  his  faith;  whilst  Cain,  disregarding  the  gracious  assurances 
chit  had  bc'en  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  the  pre8cribc*d 
mode  of  nianitesting  his  belief,  jHissibly  as  not  appearing  to  hit  rtaton  to 
possess  any  efficacy  or  natural  fitness,  tliuught  he  liad  sufficiently  acquitted 
himself  of  his  duty,  in  acknowledging  the  general  superintendance  of 
(iod,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  by  pre- 
•mung  some  of  those  good  things  which  he  hereby  confessed  to  have  been 
derived  from  his  bounty.  In  short,  Cain,  the  first  born  of  the  fail,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  first  fruits  of  his  parents’  disobedience,  in  the  arrogance  and 
•rit-iutficiency  of  reason,  rejecting  the  aids  of  revelation,  because  they  fell 
sot  within  iu  apprehension  of  right.  He  takes  the  first  place  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Deism,  and  displays  in  his  proud  rejection  of  the  ordinance  ofsa- 
tnhcc,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  later  days,  has  actuated  his  mJi^hUnid 
followers  in  rejecting  the  saciifice  of  Christ. 

*  Thii  view  of  tiie  subject  receives  strength  from  the  terms  of  exjx)stu- 
ktion  in  which  God  addresses  Cain,  on  his  expressing  resentment  at  the 
rejection  of  his  offering,  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel’s.  The  words  in 
the  present  version  are, —  if  thou  doest  wr//,  thalt  thou  not  be  accepted 
W  if  ihou  doest  not  welly  sin  lieth  at  the  t/oor,— which  words  at  they 
•tand  connected  in  the  context,  supply  no  very  satisfactory  meaning,  and 
bjvr  long  served  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  commentators  to  but  little 
Purpose.  But  if  the  word,  which  is  here  translated  sin,  be  rendered  it  wt 
^  it  in  a  great  variety  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes’^ament,  a  am  OFFum- 
*ac,  the  reading  of  the  passage  then  becomes,—#/' ihou  doisi  stot  ivellf  # 

lieth  even  at  the  door.  The  connection  is  thus  rcodered  evi- 
God  relrukcs  Cain  for  not  conforming  to  that  species  of  sacrifice 
Frhich  lutl  bo.n  otfered  by  Abel ;  he  refers  to  it  as  a  matter  of  known  in¬ 
junction,  and  liereby  points  out  the  ground  of  distinction  in  his  treatment 
d  him  and  his  bi other;  and  thus  in  direct  terms  enforces  the  observance 

suinjil  sacrilice.'  Disc.  ii.  Vol.  1.  pp.  56, 57. 

^vcral  ingenious  and  learned  disscrtaiionsj  in  the  second  vo- 
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cond  volume,  refer  to  this  important  subject ;  and  the  difin 
institution  of  sacrifices  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  them^ 
of  scriptural  evidence  \%nich  Dr.  Magee  has  adduced,  jj 
vindication  of  the  amended  reading  of  the  p«tssage  just  qoou 
ed,  he  cites  the  authorities  of  Lightfoot,  (who  first  propoie^ 
it,)  Kennicot,  and  Pilkington  ;  and  remarks,  that  it  derives  ki 
stroncest  confirmation  from  the  word  ya-s,  which  is  connectH 
with  rKrn,  and  implies  couching^  or  lying  down  as 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  this  idea  of  has  been  often  id. 
vancod  bv  commentators  who  have  not  admitted  the  proper 
and  natural  rt  i.Jcring  of  the  word  connected  with  it.  ]{ 
might  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  the  new  version,  tim 
the  ohi  translation  adopts  a  phrase  too  figurative  and  idiomiti. 
cal  to  have  been  used  on  that  occasion.  Sin  lying  at  the 
means  ‘  being  chargcahle  with  it,’ — ^accountable  for  its  coo. 
setpience’i/ — and  is  faniiliarifed  in  our  language,  probablj  i 
from  the  translation  itself;  lint  it  was  not  likely  to  occur  in  the 
language  of  so  early  a  revelation.  The  sacrifice  of  Abd, 
viewed  in  all  its  circumstances,  appears  to  us  to  justify  the 
following  important  deductions:  that  animal  sacrifices  were 
divinely  appointed, — that  their  value  was  dcrivt*d  from  their 
reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Clirist, — that  faith  in  the  divine 
testimony  concerning  Christ  has  been  in  all  ages  the  only 
principle  of  acceptable  worship, — and  that  conse(|uently  every 
religious  service,  not  characterized  by  this  principle,  or  in 
opposition  to  it,  will  he  rejected.  These  sentiments,  in  our 
apprehension,  are  conv€‘yed  in  the  record  of  Abel’s  faith;  ind 
hy  this  {)l  auni;)  “  he  being  dead,  yet  spoakelh.” 

Admitting  tl)c  divine  institution  of  sacrifice  to  he  implied 
in  the  account  of  Abel,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  pi- 
triurchal  sacrifices,  which  were  of  the  same  nature,  and  were 
honoured  like  his  with  tokens  of  divine  approbation.  Wcare 
tlierefore  brought  to  consider  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  pcodo- 
my  ;  on  which  we  find  a  variety  of  interesting  disquisitions  in 
both  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is  a  difficult  subject  for  n- 
tional  Chrisiiatis  ,*  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  tbem 
have  philosophized  themselves  into  the  opinion,  that  no  di¬ 
vine  authority  established  that  dispensation.  Indeed  tbii 
teenis  a  very  |Ust  and  natural  suspicion,  if  we  deny  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reference  of  the  Mosaic  sysiem  to  the  great  iruthsoftb® 
Christian  economy.  But  if  we  admit  their  connection  as  suc¬ 
cessive  parts  of  one  grand  scheme,  gradually  unfolding  th* 
mystery  of  human  redemption,  the  one  appears  an  adumbra¬ 
tion  of  tile  other,  ad.ipted  in  some  of  its  subordinate  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  system  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  civil  and  ^ 
mestic  arrangements ;  but  in  its  leading  features  sliadowing 
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the  substantial  blessings  of  the  pspel  dispensation. 
To  acknowledge  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  and  deny  this 
trpical  refereiicc  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  system  he 
^blishoil,  would  be  resting  the  proof  of  that  legation  on  ex- 
lemtl  evidences  alone,  and  turnish  a  counter-argument  from 
the  internal  insignificance  of  the  scheme;  that  would  soon 
obliterate  all  traces  of  its  divinity.  The  typical  design  of  the 
iicriBcial  rites  might  be  very  imperfectly  understood  by  many 
iho  observed  them;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  among 
other  reasons  for  the  visible  demonstrations  of  divine  favour 
which  the  Jews  enjoyed,  they  might  be  intended  to  exhibit 
lint  authoritative  and  sensible  .proof  of  the  origin  of  those 
rites,  which,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  distinct  information, 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  their  observance  of  them.  But 
though  great  obscurity  might  pervade  the  ceremonial  dispen* 
ntion,  and  devout  inquirers,  like  the  prophets,  might  “  search 
that  things”  (ik  T*»a)  the  Spirit  did  signify  ;  there  was  still  a 
lufficient  portion  of  light,  derived  from  patriarchal  tradition, 
the  records  of  their  own  lawgivers,  and  the  instruction  which 
propheev  supplied,  to  enable  them  to  rejoice  in  the  “  consola¬ 
tion  of  Israel.”  Is  it  possible  to  read  the  Psalms  without  the 
roost  impressive  ecnvictions  of  this  interesting  fact?  Ye 
mreh  the  scriptures,’'^  said  our  Lord  to  the  Jews,  “  and  in 
ibem  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  arc  they  which 
irtiify  of  me;  and  yet  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may 
have  life  1” 

The  great  “  teacher  sent  from  God”  has  declared,  that  “  Mo* 
i«,  in  the  loTy  and  also  the  prophets,  wrote  concerning  him.” 
Inopposiiion  to  ibis  testimony ,  some  deny  the  reference  altoge¬ 
ther:  and  others  explain  away  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
‘lispensalions,  by  denying  that  any  proper  atonement  was  made 
under  the  law;  of  course  inferring,  that  if  the  figurative  re¬ 
presentation  conveyed  no  idea  of  sacrificial  expiation,  the 
true  archetype  of  that  idea  never  existed.  Others  admit,  that 
the  stcrifices  of  the  law  did  atone  for  oti’ences  committed 
•gainst  mere  positive  institutions,  but  had  neither,  really  nor 
topically,  any  effect  in  removing  moral  guilt;  and  thus,  by 
•ecularizing  iho  whole  economy  of  Moses,  they  destroy  its 
connection  with  the  Christian  system.  Some  make  the  sacri- 
hcesto  be  only  gifts ^  and  represent  God  as  bribed  to  forgive*. 


•  John  T.  S9,  40.  We  cannot  help  remarking  how  the  above  render- 
t®g  of  indicativcly,  rather  than  imperatively,  increaies  the  force  of 

Jip  vme  which  immediately  follows,  and  clearly  illustrates  its  conoecdoo, 
'  also  a  very  important  idea,  that  the  leading  design  of  the 

•^njiturei  may  be  practically  counteract^,  and  yet  their  scope  aii^  audio* 
^  be  all  the  whik  acknowledged. 
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Orlicr^  rnn^’uler  ihtMii  exclusively  in  the  li^^ht  of  federal 
and  oMu  rs  ;.s  .vjviholical  artioftSy  expressing  only  the  senii- 
nienls  ami  dispnsitions  of  the  onerers.  All  these  various  tad 
oppobite  ititerprclations  Dr.  Magc*e,  with  his  usual  acutetiev 
niul  pt-rspirnity,  has  minutely  examined;  and,  in  onr  opi- 
iiion,  iiu.s  e>tahlished  heyoml  all  doubt  the  divine  authority  q( 
the  Mosaic  schenu',  and  the  strictly  vicarious  inipori  of  itsst. 
crificial  rites.  We  i»!iould  l)c  happy’  to  follow  him  Kxt%  «o^ii 
all  his  lesearches ;  hut  tlic  inultitarious  matter  he  hasimm. 
tluced,  i.ml  iIh‘  limits  of  our  journal  render  it  impracticable. 
Some  extrj.cis  from  the  dissertation  “  on  tlic  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  atenouent^  in  tlie  Old  T  estameiit,”  we  slaH 
lay  before  our  readers,  and  tirocecd  in  onr  next  nnnil)fr,  to 
glance  at  the  remaining  in(]uirie>,  in  the  onler  in  which  te 
have  pro[K>s(Hj  tliem. 

‘  The  nicaning  of  the  woul  Ti,  the  original  of  the  term  nfonmni, 
bas  been  muik'lkd  like  that  of  other  scripture  phrases,  so  ns  to  fall  if 
with  the  tl.torit's  of  tliosr  who  .arc  more  anxious  that  scripture  ihoiM 
ijvak  their  language  than  that  they  should  speak  the  language  of  scrip* 
lure.  'I'he  common  aitificc  hy  w  hich  the  terms  of  revelation  have  ben 
discharged  of  all  appropriate  meaning,  has  been  hero  employed  with  coo* 
tivierabic  effect.  Py  a  comparison  of  the  various  passages  in  which  the 
term  occuis,  its  most  geneinl  signification  is  first  explored;  and  io  ihii 
jtatrir  sente  it  is  afterwards  explained  in  all  the  fiartkuJar  cases  of  iuap* 
plication.  The  manner  in  which  Dr.  (John)  Taylor  has  exercised ifii 
strange  speciti  of  criticism  on  the  word  uiontiuenft  in  hia  scripUtrt  Jk* 
trines  Kas  already  been  noticed.  One  or  two  additional  remarks  will  ruort 
hilly  explain  the  contrivance  by  which  this  writer  has  been  cniblcd  to 
shape  this  expression  to  his  purpose.  Having  laid  it  down  as  a  princit)lr» 

that  those  p.«ksjget  in  the  l.eviiical  law,  in  which  atonement  is  lawto 
be  nude  for  peuons  by  sacrifice,  supply  not  so  many  dijfrrmt  instaucesrf 
a  known  sense  of  the  word  aionenieni,  but  are  to  be  coniidered  as  eihi* 
biting  one  single  instance  of  a  sense  which  is  doubtful,**  he  proncmsctii 
ch.  V.  ^  70,  ih.u  *•  the  texts,  whi.h  are  to  be  examined,  are  those  where 
the  word  is  used  exir.i.levitically,  tM*  with  no  relation  to  sacrifices;  ih« 
we  may  be  able  to  jurige  what  it  imports,  when  applied  to  ihcm,**  Ai^ 
agreeably  to  these  notions  he  cooducis  his  eoqiury.  Now  what  is  this 
but  to  pioiuiunce  firkt  upou  the  nature  of  tlie  tiling  unknown,  aud  then  to 
**•  invest ig;. lion  ?  Tlic  iiieaiiiDg  of  the  term  in  ihcbeverJifr 
suaort  of  its  Leviiic*!  application,  though  as  yet  supjrosed  unknuwn,  w 
prttuiiK  d  to  lx*  the  same  in  all ;  and  this,  notwitiistanding  tliesc  cases 
Its  application  ,  must  be  as  different  as  its  objects ;  jrei^ons  .ind  things; 
moral  and  ctrrmonial  disqualifications.  But  not  content  with  thus 
cidirg  on  the  umformitf  of  an  tninowa  signification,  he  proceeds  to  ^* 
ccrer  the  meaning  of  ihe  term  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  s;icri6cft 
by  examining  it  in  others,  in  which  it  has  no  nrc  A  relmtion.  The  result  • 
this  singularly  critical  examination  is,  that  from  texts  which  treat  • 
cxtn.ievitical  atonements,  it  may  be  inferred,  •*  that  the  means  of  ni.‘ki*| 
sioncmcni  lor  slo  iu  diflertnt  cases  4re  widely  di^iuciit »  bi'ing  Ksuctip^ 
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Vftk  wJc  poodncB3  of  Cfo  J,  somctitiHja  Sv  live  prayers  of  gootl  nuni^ 
lomrtirocf  by  rvpcot.mce,  sorn^titnes  by  disciplinary  visiunon,  sometimes 
u  signal  acts  of  justice  and  viitu.*;  and  that  any  mean  whereby  sinners 
iffrrtbmieil,  and  the  jiKi;:;emfnt  of  Ood  averted,  i\  atoning,  or  making 
Koodnent  foirtht.’ir  siias  (cap  vi.  §  What  then  fohows  respecting 

^  Jj^uaJ  otonenient  ?  Not,  that  the  word  which,  when  used  extru-le- 
is  uken  in  various  senses,  according  to  the  natural  e&cacy  of  the 
AffWit  me.MW  employed,  is  to  be  applied  in.»tt  Levitical  designatton,  in  a 
ror  yet  different  from  these,  agreeable  to  the  difference  of  the  means  in- 
twdoced  by  the  Levitical  institutions.  Quite  the  contrary.  When  t|)eci- 
Icxlly  restricted  to  an  appropriate  purpose,  it  ceases  to  have  any  distin- 
1  pwhing  character ;  atid  the  term  whose  siguitication,  wlien  it  hid  no  re- 
Ution  to  sicnfice,  was  diversified  widi  the  nature  of  the  means  and  the 
dfcsmstances  of  the  occasion,  is,  upon  assuming  this  new  relation,  pro- 
foon^  incapable  of  any  new  and  chai  acterisf  c  meaning.  Tuis  argument 
hiinishcs  a  striking  instance  of  that  species  of  sophism,  which  f  rom  a  partial 
cowhides  a  total  agreement.  Having  discoverod,  by  a  a*view  of  tho:>e 
whicli  treat  of  extra-levitical  atonements,  iliat  these  and  the 
sicrlhcei  which  were  offered  lor  sin,  agreed  in  their  r^7 ;  namely,  in 
gocsriiig  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  removal  of  those  calamities  which 
bid  been  inflicte'd  as  the  punishment  of  it',  the  •writer  at  once  pre- 
vouKci  the  extra-lev iticul  and  the  iacrificial  atonements  to  have  bei*n  of 
the  same  nature  throughout ;  without  n'gaiding  the  Utter  dishimilnrity'of 
tJie  means  employed,  and  without  considering  that  the  very  question,  as 
to  the  n  uure  of  the  atonement,  is  a  question  involving  the  meaux  through 
vhfch  k  was  effected. 

*  But  while  Dr.  Taylor  has  thus  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  generally 
tecrived  notion  of  atonement.  Dr.  Priestley  nsofetscs  to  have  carefully 
twlcwed  aM  those  instances  which  sacrificial ;  and  from  this  review 
to  have  deduced  the  inference,  that  the  sacrificial  atonement  merely  iru- 
flkv  the  making  of  any  thing  dean  or  halj^^  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  used  in 
tHf  service  of  God  ;  or  when  applied  to  a  person,  fit  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  God :  God  being  considead  as  in  a  ptxuliar  manner  the  King 
ofld  5k)vcrrign  ofthc  Israelitish  nation,  and  as  it  were  keeping  a  court  amohg 
fbem.*’  (Hist,  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  I9f5.)  Dr.  P  ,  by  this  wpresenuiion, 
^ejvourito  remove  from  view  whatever  might  lead  the  mind  to  the  idea 
«f  proftUiaiin^  the  Deity ;  and  by  taking  care  to  place  the  condition  of 
^monx  and  things  on  the  same  ground,  utunly  discards  the  rollon  or  of¬ 
fence  and  reconciliation,  liut  in  order  to  effect  this,  has  been  obliged 
wholly  to  overlook  the  force  of  the  original  wonJ,  which  is  translated 
atonement,  as  well  us  that  which  the  LXX  have  used  As  its  rquiraleht;” 

Ifr.  Magee  then  ailverts  to  tlir  general  .significatign  of  ilie 
•ord  and  <]iiotcs  trgm  the  Lexicon  uf  Schindler  the 

changes  of  which  this  signilicatioii  is  capahic— dc  facie.  Kcu 
p/ucuriV,  rtcohciliavit  y  de  pecento,  rrtnisif,  condonavit^'rx- 
piovu ;  de  surdibus,  expurgavlt ;  de  alii.;,  abduiity  n  m  ii  • 
I  he  corresponding  word  in  the  LXX.  is  i;iXoc<rxouai,  to  appease^ 
^  propitious.  lie  llicn  noiices  the  obvhius  etymology 
the  Kngiish  word  atonanaity  according  to  J'oUuson,  SmIu- 
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Dor,  aiui  Junius,  and  remarks,  with  his  accustomed  felicitr^' 
argument,  that 


‘  The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Priestley’u  interpretation  consist!  in  this,  ^  ^  | 
tuumes  that  to  be  the  sole  end  of  the  atonement,  which  althoo^a 
doubted  consequence  from  it,  WuS  inseparably  connected  ith,  aod  kbi^ 


for  such  sacred  purposes  ;  bringing  what  before  was  undcserriog  tki 
vine  regard  into  a  state  of  agreement  with  the  divine  purity,  and  nMm 
it  the  object  of  the  divine  approbation.  To  make  atonement  thentoCj 


it  the  object  of  the  divine  approbation.  To  make  atonement  thentoGo{ 
was  to  remove  what  was  offensive  ;  and  thus  by  conciliating  the  diiii 
favour  to  sanctify  for  the  divine  service.  I  his  general  meaniiwefit 
expression,  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  its  application,  wil!  lesd  i 
to  Its  true  value  and  force  in  each  particular  instance. — In  all  cam  it 
atonement  produced  the  effect  of  fitting  for  the  divine  service :  thk,  a 
such  as  involved  no  consideration  of  moral  character,  (as  in  the  coomos 
tion  of  inanimate  things,  or  the  atonement  for  persons  labouring  yds 
corporeal  impurities)  could  consist  only  in  the  removal  of  the  extenti  •• 
punty,  for  in  such  case  this  impediment  alone  existed  ;  whilst  in  thoieii 
which  moral  character  waj  concerned,  as  incases  of  sin,  whenh^oi 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  God,  had  disqualified  himi^fi 
the  omces  of  his  worship,  the  unfitness  could  have  been  removed  oolvbf 
such  means  as  at  the  same  time  removed  that  displeasure,  and  restorraili 
offender  to  the  divine  favour:  or,  in  other  words,  the  a/onmtnt  wmk 
such  cases  an  act  of  propitiation.  And  to  such  cases  it  is  that  it  oiyk 
applied  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  reconciliation  ;  so  that  the  docm ; 
of  atonement,  as  far  as  relates  to  sin,  is  nothing  more  than  the  docuioid' 
reconciHation.* — Vol.  I.  No.  xxxvi.  pp.  296—305. 


Before  wc  dose  our  selections  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
there  is  one  passage  on  the  corresj)ondcncc  of  the  Mosaic  fkf 
the  Christian  economy,  which  wc  shall  lay  before  our  readen, 
as  presenting  an  able  aiul  comprehensive  statement  of  tbecbi* 
meter  of  the  former  dispensation,  its  immediate  uses,  and  b 
ultimate  design. 


i 
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•  The  people  of  the  Jews  being  placed  under  a  peculiar  polity,  wj«^ 
by  they  stood  at  the  same  time  in  a  civil  and  a  ritual  relation  to  their  ^ 
vine  governor ;  their  offences  in  these  several  relations  exposed  the** 
the  inflictions  appropriate  to  each.  The  mercy  of  the  Legislator,  sl4» 
same  time,  provide  for  them  the  means  of  expiation  by  iscr^ 
whereby,  in  certain  cases,  the  corporal  punishment  incurred  by  theiid^ 
tion  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  legal  impurities,  contracted  by  the  negh* 
of  the  ritual  institutions  might  be  done  away.  The  entire  system,  he* 
ever,  being  but  preparatory  tor  another  by  which  it  was  to  be  supeneA^ 
was  consututed  in  all  its  essential  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  embki*’ 
Ijcal  of  that  which  it  was  intended  to  introduce  ;  and  the  several  psfti* 
the  one  consequently  adjusted  by  the  same  proportions  which  were  to  fh 
lain  ill  the  other. 
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it  follows,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the  temj>oral  and  ceremonial 
‘on  of  the  law,  had  a  real  efhcacy  in  releasioj^  those  who  were 
to  it  from  its  temporal  penalties  and  ceremonial  disqualifications  j 
ke  manner  as  the  one  great  sacrifice  under  the  gospel  possesses  tlio 
to  release  mankind  at  large  from  the  everlasting  penalties  of  that 
j|  liw  under  which  all  nien  are  bound,  and  to  cleanse  the  conscience 
those  moral  impurities  which  forbid  all  access  to  that  holy  being, 
^  is  to  be  worshipped  only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  expiation, 
ft, under  the  old  law,  was  no  less  real  than  that  which  it  prefigured 
lier  the  new,  whilst  it  bore  to  the  dispensation,  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
t  one  proportion  which  that  more  perfect  expiation  by  the  death  of 
brie  bean  to  the  more  perfect  dispensation  to  which  ii  appertains.  The 
of  the  divine  contrivance  in  this,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  pro* 
J  arrangement,  rendering  that  which  was  complete  and  effectual 
rktovn  immediate  purpose,  at  the  same  time  introductory  and  subser^ 
to  other  and  more  important  objects.’ — Vol.  II.  No.  Ixx.  p.  262— • 


An.  IV.  The  Lives  of  John  SrlJen^  E:f,  and  Archbishofi  Usher^  with 
Noiicei  of  the  Principal  English  Men  of  Letters  with  whom  they 
ffre  connected.  Byjohn  Aikin,  M.D. 

(Concluded  from  p,  208.^ 

SHER’S  life  and  character  are  much  more  familiarly 
known  to  general  readers  than  Seldcn’s ;  and  a  very 
Hull  space  will  suRice  for  the  notice  of  this  second  and  shorter 
55einoir. 

The  basis  of  it. is  the  chronology  of  Usher’s  numerous  and 
leaned  works,  accompanied  by  some  information  of  their 
fwpcctive  objects  and  reputed  merits.  Yet  it  exhibits  him  as 
ronsiderably  involved,  rather,  perhaps,  than  conspicuously 
in  tlic  practical  affairs  of  an  eventful  period. 

Taking  the  lives  of  these  two  most  eminent  scholars  in 
(OQparison,  so  far  as  they  appear  as  agents  in  public  aR'airs, 
reader  is  made  to  perceive  one  striking  advantage  on  the 
wdcofSclden,  arising  from  the  thtference  between  olncial  and 
►^n-oSicial  imj)ortance.  Usher  was  ii  member  of  a  powerful 
^•w^hy,  and  held  one  of  its  more  elevated  stations  at  a 
»>od,  when  the  episcopal  office  received  from  the  majority 
die  community  a  great  deal  of  reverential  feeling,  be* 
luch  forms  of  practical  deference  as  might  be  cn- 
'#ed  by  legal  prescription,  d'he  veneration  of  the  pco- 
•  was  accompanied  by  the  richer  tribute  of  homage  from 
^  who  had  the  direction  of  the  people’s  most  im- 
l^^nt  concerns,  the  clergy — who  beheld  in  the  primate 
*  ®an  possessed  of  extensive  spiritual  jurisdiction,  to  which 
of  themselves  were  amenable,  and  an  exalted  re. 
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prcscntritlvc  of  tlicir  onler,  in  wliosc*  person  tlie  chw^ 
^ipproavti ‘il  very  near  lo  a  jcinction  with  what  \%  ^ 
ihusirious  in  llio  realm, — an  :4rriiM>hi)|)*s  rank  beinj^wiij 
in  i^buurhootl  of  that  of  kin<>s  an  i  prinros.  This  acco««^ 
the  exterior  circn.nstancos  contriimting  lo  n  agiiify  hb% 
porlanco,  is  (  rowno^i  l)y  the  ad^iition  of  the  rrsjirct 
ll  osr  kings  xiul  princes  wiiniJ  pay  to  a  man,  who  nniHt'iiKj 
sarily  I)-  icganltd,  if  evincing  talents  anti  tlccision  nt 
lii^li  Oilice,  as  a  peri^on  of  no  small  const'rjuence  in’ 

Ni  w  the  agent  that  ismagnifictl  aiul  cmpowercil  by  tov^ 
tha.  is  t  xliinsic  to  him,  ap|>ear5  hefurc  ns  as  a  kind  6f  fe. 
tious  helm/,  compoiiiMictl  of  the  man  and  of  all  the  offek 
dignity  and  nu  aiis  of  inlluence  ;  anti  we  do  not  well  Im 
iiow  much  of  the  impor.niu'c  and  eilicacy  attending  huaw 
all  to  the  man  liim'^eir.  \V’lier(a<,  in  an  insUncflik 

that  of  Selden,  ii  plainly  an;i  merely  the  man,  tii€'itco&>" 
l.  rwaiil  in  les  ou n  personal  importance,  an  importance emti 
sn'.cdv  hy  the  nuwcrfi  I  action  of  his  miiiii,  with  the  simpler 
sirnm  Mils  of  hia  voice  and  pen,  ^ 

'1  hcrit  is  aiiotlicr  point  ()f  contrast,  wliich  will  aUoluft# 
riTtci  on  a  reatler  who  has  contcmjilalctl  with  right  leciiih’ 
the  condiiion  of  enslaved  nations.  Seldcn  was  a  cotutir 


tiiuiigh  not  vioieni,  ashciior  ot  human  rights  against  tynaui 
all  sorts:  Usher  as  systematically  inculcated  the  duty  of p#> 
sivc  uht'dienee,  in  »t.*rin(>ns  which  pleased  Lord  Stralforil,  i?? 
in  a  formal  treatise*  wliich  pleased  king  Charles.  Sucki 

•  'fhe  histojy  of  this  treatise  f  ’l'he  Power  of  the  Prime  and  (Mm 
§f  the  Sul jei!)\%  rcihcr  curious.  Lord  Strafford  having  signified  toil 
archbishop  that  such  a  service  would  be  rcccptablc  to  his  Majesty,  tm 
written  in  1641,  and  bent  to  England,  but  reserved  in  roanuscripC,#!^ 
A.  mention?,  till  after  the  Restoration,  There  was  a  very  good  ruioili 
this  apparently  unaccountable  delay.  By  the  time  it  was  ready  for  the f* 
in  London,  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  tlie  people  was  cok* 
»uch  a  crisis  that  a  large  regular  treatise,  fully  asserting  the  absobies 
vine  rij^hJf  would  have  been  a  thing  very  much  out  of  season:  bsiw* 
more  would  it  have  been  out  of  season  during  the  usuipation;  for  it  v* 
discovered  that  most  unfortunately  the  argument  attempted  to  be 
Lorn  the  scripti.ral  injunctions  of  obedience  to  *  the  powers  tlntk 
would  serve  the  cause  of  the  usurper  just  as  effectually  as  it  wooMifc* 
years  before  have  enforced  the  claims  of  the  monarch  he  had  wper«Ai 
Fo  ,  as  the  explanatory  introduction,  w'ritten  by  those  who  pubhibi^** 
work  a  lumber  of  years  after  tlie  author’s  death,  infoims  us,  indigi^ 
#nd  with  an  inadvertence  that  surrenders  the  point  in  contest. 

'  lime  the  flaiUMcrs  of  that  great  tyrant  had  learn 'd  by  a  new  device,^ 
<il4e  bare  account  of  Providence,  without  respect  to  the  justice 

•  Title,  (the  only  right  and  proper  found.tuon)  to  interpret  and 

*  kii  advaauge  whauocvii  they  found  cither  ia  the  haiptureS)** 
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ffgier  mnst  make  the  utmost  allowance  be  can  for  that  abso- 
late fita!iiy»  may  we  not  call  it?  through  whicli  by  far  the 
nuinhcr  of  the  distinguished  divines  of  that  and  the 
prrcciling  age,  not  exceptitig  even  Chillingworth,  one  of  the 
(rtcsi  thinkers  that  ever  livetl,  zealously  coincided  in  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  would  have  irresistibly  recommended  them  as  a 
unod  for  the  ancient  king  Pharonh,  or  any  modern  Muley 
Moluc. 

But  after  the  d  'tachment  of  all  artificial  and  extraneous 
dignity  derived  from  station,  and  after  the  deduction  to  he 
tVoin  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  man  on  account  of  his 
upliolding  a  political  superstition  so  commodious  to  tyrants, 
tad  so  naturally  conirihntmg  to  make  tliem,  it  is  t]!iite  un¬ 
necessary  to  s:»y  the  Archliishop  remains  a  very  illiistrions 
(haraclor.— I’his  memoir  snppli.  s  a  clear  short  detail  of  the 
emits  of  his  life,  and  ♦he  progrc'ss  of  his  wonderful  literary 
ickie  venicnts,  with  a  comp»*ient  po’lion  of  anecdotes  and 
obsenations,  all  concurring  fo  exhihit  a  man  not  less  aniiahle 
lino  ad  ai Table.  He  was  very  early  remarkahle  both  for  the 
Citrtorlvnary  measure  of  his  attainments,  and  for  having 
enitnsl  on  that  grave  and  lah(>rious  department  of  literature 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  employ  ilie  greatest  part  of  his 
life. 

*  Wc  find  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  ieriously  cng.igcd  in  historical 
iMdiei.  In  a  survey  of  the  human  mind  there  is  notliing  more  curious 
lid  instructive,  than  ^  trace  the  circumstances  which  may  li.ave  given  the 
fnouryturn  to  ti'ose  pursuits  by  which  an  individual  has  rendered  himKlf 
4*inguished.  It  is  asperted  th.it  Uiher  (indeed  he  himself  all udc.i  to  the 
cmumstanv,c  in  a  dedication  to  king  Charles  ,  h.ippencd  to  mirt  with  the 
fcllowing  sentence  in  Cicero,  Nescire  quid  antea  quam  natus  sis  acci¬ 
dent,  id  t’ST,  semper  esse  puerum,  See.  (To  be  ignorant  of  what  occurred 
Wore  you  were  born,  that  is,  to  be  always  a  child,  5cc.)  was  so  m«ch 
worsted  by  it  tliat  he  immediately  comnwaced  the  |>erus.ii  of  Skid  m’s 
^Dequatuor  Mon  jrchiis;*’  and  that  history  and  antiquities  thencclorih 
keoaii*  fiivourite  objects  of  his  research.  lk’twn*a  his  filc-cnih  and 
Mteenth  year#  he  had  made  such  a  prolicicncy  in  chronology,  that  he  had 
jb»n  up  in  L.itin  a  chronicle  of  the  Bible  as  far  as  the  book  of  Kings* 
•  a  Method  not  much  dilfeamt  from  the  annals  which  were  the  |>roduct 
fif  his  nuturc  age,*  p.  205. 


*  other  writings,  concerning  the  Power  of  Princes,  or  the  duty  of  Sub- 
profanely  and  8acriiegio*ih!y  taking  the  Name  of  that  holy  Piori- 
‘iWicc  of  God  in  vain,  and  using  it  onlv  ns  a  stdking  horse  to  serve  the 
‘hsUioJ  interests  of  ambitious  men.* — Vlie  book  w.is  rendered  safe  for 
instruction,  only  by  what  rendered  it  needless, — the  jo)ful  accep- 
^rby  the  n.nion,  without  the  disloyalty  of  piccautionary  stipulations,  of 
former  monarch’s  profligate  son,  who  gave  them  the  full  benefit  of  hit 
^  flioft  sound  and  practical  faith  in  the  oithodox  doctrine  of  the  book* 
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There  would  have  been  some  attempt  against  Hercilo 
when  in  liis  cradle,  if  the  policy  of  the  Romish  superstili«i 
could  have  foreseen  that,  while  yet  scarcely  beyond  the  ip 
of  a  boy,  this  prodigy  of  strength  ami  courage  would  oofe. 
take,  for  one  of  his  labours,  an  entire  perusal  of  the  Cbri 
lian  Fathers,  in  order  to  try  the  claims  of  the  popish  doctnua 
to  antiquity;  and  that  ‘  having  prescribed  to  himself  sett, 
tain  daily  portion  of  reading  in  them,'  he  would  he  capiblel 
of  actually  ‘employing  eighteeir  years  of  tlie  prime  of  hi 
life  in  accomplishing  the  task.*— He  very  soon  gave  proof il 
recognizing  his  vocation  as  a  champion  in  this  cause;  fora 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  accepted  a  Jesuit's  challenge  to  a  dir 
putation,  of  which,  as  far  as  appears,  the  challenger  declined 
the  continuance.  At  a  later  period  of  life  he  was  invited  to 
a  similar  conference  with  a  Jesuit  before  Lord  Mordtoa, 
afterwards  the  first  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  a  zeiloii 
catholic,  and  his  lady,  who  was  a  zealous  protestant.  Tk 
combat  lasted  tliree  days,  five  hours  each  day,  but  Ushcfi 
opponent  could  not  ho  brought  to  renew  the  encounter  a 
the  fourth  day.  Ilis  lordship's  renunciation  of  popery  w 
the  ronse()ucnee  of  the  argumentation  in  the  debate,  and  of 
the  contemptible  pretences  under  which  the  Jesuit  declind 
to  prosecute  it. 

It  could  not  he  expected  that  a  zealous  protestant,  it  tin 
period  when  Usher  was  active  in  the  controversy,  while  miit 
vestiges  of  the  dreadful  atrocities  of  popery,  within  our  Off 
country,  were  so  fre>h  in  history  as  to  affect  the  mind  as  viTidH 
a.s  the  recollcetions  of  actual  memory,  and  in  a  place  to* 
where  he  might  personaily  witness  many  of  its  grossest  ei* 
hibitions,  and  observe  its  elTects  on  the  popular  character, - 
it  could  not  be  expected,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 

Crotesiant  advocate  would  be  content  that  argument  sb^ 
e  the  only  weapon  employed  against  the  catholics  ;  especblh 
when  it  is  aUo  considered,  that  there  were  abundant  proofs  tint 
the  re*storation  of  popery  in  the  kingdom  was  a  project, « 
which  a  great  number  of  persons,  within  the  country  and  with¬ 
out  it,  were  constantly  and  ardently  intent.  It  will  not  ke 
thought  strange  to  find  even  this  benevolent  and  liberal  ptf* 
late  resisting  a  proposed  nicasiire  of  the  government  fct 
giving  to  the  cntliolics  a  ‘  more  enlarged  toleration  of  tl*® 
religion,’  as  an  inducement  to  their  concurrence  in  aplinfct 
incre.ising  the  military  establishment  of  Ireland. 

•  The  priraaie,  having  caught  the  alarm,  called  a  meeting  of 
at  his  own  house  ;  and  a  protei tation  against  tlie  proposed  indulgeoce 
unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  subscribed  by  all  present.  It  comn**® 
thus :  *•  The  religion  of  the  papists  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous  { thtf 
Cdih  and  doctrine,  erroneous  and  heretical;  their  churebt  in  reifstt* 
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^  apoiuucal.  To  give  them,  therefore»  a  toleradoD,  or  to  content 
thft  they  miy  exercise  their  religion*  and  profess  their  faith  and 
docinoc,  i*  a  grievous  sin.’*  * 

We  will  transcribe  Dr.  Aikin’s  quotation  from  Bayle  rela- 
lire  to  this  fact. 

*  Bayle,  under  the  article  Ushcr^  makes  the  remark  that,  in  this  pro- 
Mtjtioa,  '*  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  acted  according  to  the 
priKiples  of  the  extremest  intolerance;  for  they  did  not  found  their 
Ttssooing  upon  maxims  of  state,  like  the  advocates  for  mitigated  intole- 
nscc,  but  solely  upon  the  nature  of  the  Roman  catholic  worship ;  without 
Btkiog  mention  of  its  persecuting  spirit,  which  is  the  only  cause  why 
«ffO  the  friends  of  toleration  argue  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  i*’— • 
ttd  totwithstanding  a  laboured  attempt  in  the  Btografihia  Briiannua  to 
nfste  this  censure,  it  is  manifestly  well  grounded.  The  prote&ters  do 
isdred  add,  that  such  granting  of  toleration  for  money  is  not  only  a  great 
■s,  but  **  also  a  matter  of  most  dangerous  consequence  but  what  this 
dagfr  is  they  do  not  explain  ;  and  all  their  argument  turns  upon  the  as- 

3 ion  that  popery  is  a  false  religion, — an  argument  which,  as  every 
iihed  religion  may  with  equal  right  advance  it  against  every  other, 
will  justify  universal  intolerance.’ 

Protesting,  as  we  do  of  course,  against  the  implication 
thicli  appears  to  be  conveyed  in  this  last  sentence,  hot  which 
te  cannot  believe  was  intended,  we  presume  that  almost  all 
lensible  protestants  now  coincide  in  this  doctrine  of  Bayle 
ind  our  author,  as  the  cor»*ect  general  principle^  and  that  they 
till  equally  agree  that  it  is  not  of  ahsolnlely  unlimited  ap¬ 
plication.  The  exceptions  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  who 
his  heard  ever  so  little  of  the  horrid  rites  of  superstitious 
torshij)  practised  at  this  day  by  millions  of  mankind.  And 
doubtless  even  Bayle  would  have  instantly  and  loudly  called 
lor  the  interference  of  force,  if,  for  instance,  anuniherof  the 
wtives  of  the  South  Sea  Islaiuls,  happening  to  be  brought  to 
Holland,  had  wbhed  to  celebrate  the  event  of  their  safe  ar- 
flval  by  otfering  a  human  victim,  as  an  act  of  perfectly  sin- 
W  worship ;  or  if  a  party  of  devotees  from  India  had  pro- 
to  perform  all  the  orgies  of  Jaggernaut. 

The  intolerance  into  which  the  excellent  archbishop  was 
wsled  by  the  opinions  and  the  fears  so  prevalent  in  the  times 
‘0 which  he  lived,  was  certain  to  be  remembered  vindictively 
him  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  Irish  rebellion  and^ 
®iiNacre,  he  being  then  in  Englaiul,  ‘  his  country  houses 
pillaged,  his  cattle  slaughtered  or  driven  away,  his  renu 
and  nothing  left  to  him  in  the  island  except  the  books 
furniture  in  his  house  at  Drogheda,  wliich  town  resisted 
inns  of  the  rebels.’  At  this  time  his  actual  functions  a-s 
J  prelate  ceased  ;  he  never  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and  the 
dting  state  of  the  English  hierarchy  prevented  his  recei\ing 
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any  equivalent,  cxcepiinr^  for  a  short  time  the  stipend  of  one 
of  the  snmllor  hislu-piics  wliich  heranie  vacant.  Hutwiir 
as  his  personal  interests  alofie  were  ronermed,  he  maintaln<^ 
all  the  eq  ianiinity  «>r  a  ('hiistian  jihilosonher,  and  prosccutftl 
his  learned  rcsearclu'N  widt  imrciniuinj;;  ardonr  and  sucm 
till  the  period  oT  his  d  v.th. — Ilt^  did  nv>t  sutler  any  vert  ie« 
verc  persecution  from  the  pievaiiin"  P‘'^t‘-y,  ihonirh  he  hid® 
onetime  very  f^early  lost  his  lihrarv,  which  was  s<*ntencc<ii* 
ronfmeation,  in  ron«^e()ncnce  nf  his  haviu'j^  preached  zealoidr 
for  i!»c  kiiij;  at  (J.vfoni :  but  i»y  the  mana|:»ement  of  Seldeon 
was  redeemed  at  a  small  rxp<  *iee. 

Dr.  A.  explains  the  arc'tjhi'iliop’s  opinions  respecting  epa* 
copnry  and  ]>rcshytery,  and  his  proposal  for  a  compromise 
or  union  hctweCii  them  in  a  new  selu  ine  of  church  govem 
inent  which  he  drew  up.  lU*  approved  of  both  the  officiil 
ranks  in  the  cluircl],  aiul  lii*ld  them  it)  ililfer  oulv  in  degrte. 
►-W  e  iniiii  here  close  iltj  article,  with  sincere  ackno^\l^g^ 
inenls  of  oljlij^.stion  to  the  author  of  these  iustnictivc  me¬ 
moirs. — An  aee\  j>iahle  addliion  is  piven  in  the  form  of 
notes,  otror'hnii;  some  infornuiiion  respecting  many  of  the 
learned  contemporaries  and  a 'qnaiiitunce  of  Seklen  and  Usb«, 
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history  of  the  Helvetic  states,  comparatively  recent  in 
their  origin,  is  a  sort  of  curper-groimd  over  which  the 
historiographer  may  amble  or  canter  at  his  ease.  Theialcb 
simple,  the  materials  abundant  and  accessible;  and  there ip* 
pears  hut  little  room  h'lr  the  exercise  of  that  sagacity  which  bis 
made  Mitford  and  Hooke  the  ••taiulard  historians  of  Gneccf 
and  Rome,  or  of  that  vigorous  and  enlargeil  inlcllfci 
which  cnahlctl  Gibbon  to  rescue  from  the  nigiit  of  barbarism, 
and  to  connect  with  Home  as  its  source  and  centre,  ihchiitorj 
4»f  the  world. 

Ill  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Planta,  of  the  Rritish  Museum,  rank 
a  very  respectable  attempt  to  supply  the  acknowledged  want 
of  an  English  hi.siory  of  Sw itzerhiud.  His  authorities,  asena- 
incratcd  in  his  preface,  were  c  f  the  first  respectability;  andbc 
appears  to  have  availed  himsilf  of  their  assistance  with  dib* 
gence  and  discriniinativin.  SutRcicnily  inipiiriinl,  liisworkis 
on  the  whole,  an  able  and  spi.ited  abstract  of  the  Helvetic  Ao* 
naU.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  however,  that  he  did  not  feel  ^ 
expedient  to  enlarge  his  canvas,  and  to  include  somewhat  raora 
of  detail.  The  addition  of  anoiluT  volume  would  have  cm* 
bled  him  to  give  a  more  jatisfactorv  view  of  the  origin  and 
lory  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  llelvetia,  and  to  have  adroit* 
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ifdar^ood  (Ipal  of  interesting: c^ollntein!  matter,  which,  Uourfi 
not  necessary  tn  his  work,  might  have  teiidcd  natc  • 

rnlly  to  illintrate  and  adorn  it.  There  seems  to  he  a  liitU  tlc- 
ferf  ofjndg<‘*.ni'nt,  too,  in  blending  the  two  chapters  on  thedU* 
lurbanccsot*  G  'neva,  and  the  bloody  conquests  of  the  Froich, 
in  the  bO'iy  '  f  die  history.  'I  lie  facts  are  loo  recent  nottoW, 
with  sonr*  instances,  contested;  and  their  substance  wojld 
hive  I’pjicarcd  to  greater  advantage  at  the  end,  in  he 
form  (  I* memoirs.  But  whatever  share  of  faults  it  may,  or  nav 
no:,  include,  it  is  an  interesting  and  Coinpi*ehensive  work:  aij 
whoever  possesses  this  narration,  and  Mr.  Coxe’s  letters  m 
Swifzerlnn  l,  has  the  best  means  of  cibtaining  a  coinpeteic 
knowledge  of  Swiss  history  that  the  mere  English  reader  cai 
enjov. 

U^i’h  two  editions  of  Mr.  Planta’s  history  in  the  market,  m 
jlioul  i  Mvit,  we  confess,  have  suspected  any  sort  of  opening  fur 
Mr.  N.iyior's.  Undhulitcdly  a  man  of  vigorous  and  comniaiul. 
ing  mind,  might  find  ample  room  for  the  display  of  his  powers 
in  this  pl.iiii  hiu  extensive  field  ;  Inn  the  talents  of  Mr.  N.  do 
not  appear  to  he  precisely  of  this  kind.  While  he  tells  his 
clearly,  and  with  a  fair  portion  of  interest,  his  book  has  no¬ 
thing  of  a  philosophic  cast.  There  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  shrewdness  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  of  tliat  indignant 
or  applauding  elo(picnce  which  the  events  of  his  story  are  yo 
powerhdly  calculated  lo  inspire.  Instead  of  the  frequent  re^ 
curreace  of  acute  and  illnsirative  comment,  we  are  encouii. 
tcred  l)y  the  oppressive  originality  of  such  truisms  as  these, 
printed  occasionally  in  capitals,  too,  for  the  sake  of 
grciUcr  <lisiinction  :  “  PaosPKRiTY  is  TUR  bank  ofvirtufJ*^ 
Itis,liov\evcr,  but  justice  to  Mr.  Naylor  to  say,  that  he  has  in- 
s^'fied  some  interesting  details  which  are  wanting  in  Mi.  Plan- 
ta’swork  ;  and  that,  alihoiigli  tlie  latter  lias  the  advantage  in 
point  of  s[)irii,  the  volumes  before  us  have  less  the  air  of  an 
abridgement. 

The  History  of  tlie  Helvetic  League  properly  begins  with 
Albert  of  llafisbnrg,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  whose  agents,  Gesler  and  I^nucnberg,  drove  the 
Forcst-Canlons  into  open  revolt.  The  ,^rigin  of  this  great 
event  is  related  by  Mr.  Naylor  in  a  paragraph  of  which  the  foU 
l^^wiug  frigid  attempt  at  fine  and  pliilosophic  writing,  forms 
tiic  commencement. 

‘  Sacred  be  the  name  of  Iiim  who  first  dared  to  cherish  the  noble  pro¬ 
ject  ol  llbcraiing  his  country  from  her  ignominious  l>ondagf.  Stauff- 
was  that  hero.  In  silence  he  contemplated  the  degraded  state  to 
yich  his  nation  was  reduced.  He  brooded  over  her  wrongs  in  secret* 
Hr  meditated  upon  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  felt  trom  inward 
^ooTiciion  that  man  was  not  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  skite  of  despotisok 
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rrducrd  hit  ideas  to  a  rational  form,  he  hastened  to  oommuoic^  I 
them  jO  bis  friend  Walt &a  Fuas  r.  At  his  house  he  met  Askold  or  I 
MeUHTHal,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  imrsuit  of  Landei.  I 
berg  Misfortune  is  the  parent  of  confidence.  They  hid  suffered  m  the  I 
tanx  cause,  and  they  flew  to  each  other’s  arms  with  all  the  atuchmeot  of  I 
met  connected  by  the  strongest  of  ties,  the  love  of  freedom’  &c.&c.  Vot  I 
1.  p  246.  I 

*t  would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  our  pages,  wiihoat  I 
conmunic.iting  any  e(jnivalent  information  to  our  readen, 
wtre  wc  to  follow  Mr.  Naylor  step  by  step  through  thcsucccs- 
si’C  events  of  the  Swiss  aunals.  Such  an  analysis  is  bv  no 
nrans  demanded,  either  by  ibe  novelty  of  the  subject,  orbv 
tie  superiority  of  its  treatment.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  the 
^ound  without  congralula’ing  our  bi>torian  on  the  exquisite 
iigcnuity  with  which  he  l  as  made  the  history  of  Switzerland, 
nc  vehicle  of  an  attack  on  \\\q  Methodists  oi  Kngland,  aswcll 
•*8  on  the  happy  confusion  which  he  has  introduced  into  th‘u 
portion  of  Ins  w'ork,  hy  indiscriminately  attributing  ^  Calvinis- 
tical’  opinions  to  the  voiarii  s  of  Methodism.  (Vol.  iv.  p.^74) 
^^’ere  we  not  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  some  leaning  Ur 
wards  this  obnoxious  class  of  persons,  and  of  course  incurring 
our  author’s  vehement  displeasure,  we  should  feel  disposed  to 
take  a  puritanical  exception  to  his  glowing  description  of  the 
prostitutes — Mr.  N.  calls  them  houtis — who,  in  the  second 
volume,  are  described  as  welcoming  the  train  of  a  royal  vh 
•itant. 

While  reading  these  volumes,  we  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  contrast — suggested  rather  by  the  subject,  than  by 
any  reference  of  Mr.  Njiylor’s — between  the  history  of  the  Can¬ 
tons  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of  the  Italian  states.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  instance,  all  the  baser  impulses  of  the  breast  seem  to  have 
called  into  incessant  activity  the  keenest  faculties  of  the  mind', 
and  while  we  sicken  at  the  craft,  the  treacliery,  and  the  cru¬ 
elty,  wc  are  frequently  surprized  into  admiration  of  the  acute¬ 
ness,  the  promptitude,  and  the  dexterity,  exhibited  in  almost 
every  transaction,  whether  commercial,  diplomatic,  or  mill* 
tarv,  between  the  respective  states.  But  in  the  earlier  sugff 
of  l4el  vetic  story,  we  arc  delighted  by  the  unvarying  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  most  enchanting  traits  of  simplicity  and  patriot¬ 
ism  :  of  integrity,  yielding  in  its  ow  n  wrong,  to  the  dubious 
rlnims  of  others  ;  of  fidelity,  under  every  temptation  to  tret- 
ehery  ;  of  intrepidity,  braving  every  extreme  of  peril,  and 
welcoming  sufferings,  nrivation,  and  death,  in  the  causcof 
an  idolized  country.  The  moral  of  this  comparison  is  as  in¬ 
structive  ns  the  contrast  is  complete.  The  smaller  states  <rf 
Italy,  weak  from  want  of  virtue  and  cohesion,  were  considered 
by  the  stronger  as  mere  debateahle  ground  ;  they  became  ibe 
bloody  theatre  of  |>erpctual  contention  ;  and  tl>o’jgh  far  re- 
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oovedfrom  the  main  territories  of  Austria,  Spain  aiul  France, 
ircrc  treated  by  each  as  litigated  property,  a  common  and  dis-* 
putable  frontier,  on  which  their  respective  armies  might  con¬ 
tend  for  supremacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courage,  the  ho¬ 
nour,  the  harmony  of  the  licpuhlics  of  Switzerland,  secured 
the  respect  and  forbearance  of  the  rival  empires:  and  notwith- 
sunding  her  central  and  inviting  situation,  the  fear  of  roiuing 
tbe  fury  of  her  hardy  sons,  compelled  the  convicting  mouarchs 
CO  turn  aside  from  the  unarmed  limits  of  her  territory  as  from 
4  consecrated  soil. 

Art  VI.  The  Engtuh  Botanu^t  Pocket  Cofi^anion^  containing  the  Eli- 
lential  Generic  Characters  of  every  British  Plant,  arranged  agreeably  to 
the  L*nnaran  System,  &c.  6cc.  By  James  Dede.  12mo.  pp.  148. 
Price  48.  boards.  Hatchard. 

Art.  VII.  Elementi  tf  the  Science  of  Botany^  established  by  Linnxus,  with 
examples  to  illustrate  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  his  System.  2  Volt. 
ISmo.  2d  Edition,  pp.  ]00.  130.  124  Plates.  Price  26s.  Murray. 

Art. VIII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Botany^  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  Works  of  Linnxus,  to  which  are  added  several  new  Tables 
sod  Notes  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  late  James  Lee.  4th 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  600.  12  Plates.  Rivingtons. 

have  been  informed  by  some,  who  pretend  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  that,  in  book-making,  one 
half  depends  on  an  attractive  title.  No  fastidious  is  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  age,  that  if  the  reader's  attention  is  not  entrapped  by  th0 
first  page,  he  as  little  thinks  of  disturbing  the  rest,  as  an  here¬ 
tic  would  of  exploring  the  cells  of  the  inquisition,  while  the 
door  behind  him  was  open  to  escape.  The  motive  fortnrning  be¬ 
yond  the  title-page  must  be  supplied  by  enriosny  to  know  what 
the  author  means  by  it; — and  it  was  probably  a  deep  insight  into 
the  gainful  tendency  of  this  maxim,  that  induced  the  three 
gentlemen,  whose  works  we  have  mentioned  at  tfie  head  of  this 
ttriicle,  to  make  choice  of  their  respective  designations. 

Mr.  Dede’s  book  is  called  an  English  BotanisCs  Cnnin  tnion* 
We  are  very  well  convinced,  however,  that  there  is  no  Eng¬ 
lish  botanist  who  would  not  be  perfectly  ashamed  of  ket*,*ing 
*uch  company,  except  in  the  quality  of  waste  paper.  The 
proper  title  of  the  book  will  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  cvitv  one 
pays  his  four  shillings.  It  may  seem  hard  in  us  to  receive 
Mr.  l).»s  ‘  premier  effort,’  which  lie  ‘  submits  with  dilFi  .once 
to  a  generous  public,’  in  so  rough  a  style;  but  the  very  cir- 
cunisiaiice  of  its  being  his  first  offence,  renders  it  doiibiy  onr 
<ltity  not  to  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  As  Mr.  D.,  in  his  (»n- 
*»«  character,  may  be,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  con- 
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trarv,#  very worlliy  man, andof  lining voracity ,wpslioo!(i  I 
hr  fXiioine  v  *'<'rrv  to  st'r  liiui  i  i  ii:s  titcrarv  cnar.  cter  I 

tlir  rv^rrsr, — v%liicn  must  irit'M!ai»l>  he  il)t:  case  it  hegoesct  I 
in  hi»  prt  acm  practices.  In  the  ‘  gein  ric  characters*  lie  at-  1 
kfiovvlcil^es  that  he  h  is  I' »liuwcd  Witiu  ring  pretty  ctovL  I 
\V’iiatevfr,  conscfjucnilv,  <H*curs  it>  that  pun  uhich  is  not kis  I 
own,  \V(*  c  m  Cali  In  no  tiar^hcr  name  than  horr  used.  But  tdet  i 
Dr.  Wiil.'Ci  inj^’siominoduM'N  also  appear,  u  it  non  t  proof  of  an?  I 
vitluuMe  considt'ratioii  having  been  given  tor  tiiem,  iutitio  ■ 
called  “  Inirodoctioii  to  the  Study  ot  iioiany.”  I'he  “  V(v  || 
cahulary  of 'rechnical 'rerms,**  too,  made  use  cf  in  tins  wotk,  M 
copiinJ  almost  veroatini  iVom  \Vithrring*s  IntroilvK iWi.  ' 
Tlie  first  detinilion  of  approai  hing, — “  meeting  eacbotlieiii  j 
may  jxissihly  belong  to  Mr  Dede,  as  also  the  expiaaa-  I 
tiotiH  of  ‘  chaffy,’  ‘  incorporaied,’  ‘  sitting  anthers,*  ‘  vine- 
lies,’  and  ‘  umbollircrous  plants.’  And  tins,  we  conscienti-  | 
i>u>ly,  heii‘i\  e,  is  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  wiiai  he  can  fairly 
lay  claim  to. 

*rhe  KL  ments  of  the  Science  of  Botamjy  is  a  work  of  t 
much  superior  degree  of  merit;  though  certainly  as  little dc- 
seninp  the  title  it  hears,  as  a  collection  of  bricks  from  every 
diflerciit  street  of  the  metropolis,  deserves  to  he  called  tie-  ; 
nients  of  British  Architecture,  or  the  anecdotes  w liicli  form  1 
the  seasoning  of  onr  newspapers,  Kletnents  of  the  History  #f  i 
F.ngland.  It  is,  however,  a  very  neat  and  elegant  picture 
book  ;  and  those  who  can  afl'ord  to  lay  out  a  good  deal  of  mo¬ 
ney,  tor  a  small  stock  of  information,  conveyed  in  a  pleasing  | 
manner,  w  ill  not  do  amiss  in  putting  it  into  the  hatidsof  their 
children.  It  may  assist  in  exciting  a  fondness  for  botany,  alt 
time  wheti  the  flowers  of  the  field  cannot  he  obtained  forei* 
aminaiion.  But  it  has,  we  eoiicedve,  little  or  nothing  to  do  witk 
botany  as  a  icience, — if  we  except  the  ten  pa  es  of  intrnduc-  j 
tion,  and  a  few*  p!;ites  illnstrati\e  of  the  stamina  and  pistilliof 
some  of  the  iliffi  rent  i  lasses,  which  ar<*  generally  well  designed, 
and  will  be  useful  to  the  young  botanist.  I'bc  plates,  it  is  twf, 
are  sclec’cd  and  arranged  according  to  the  classes  and  or- 
diTs  « t  the  l.iniucan  sy  stem  ;  but  as  th(*re  are  no  disscclioni  ta 
shew  the  parts  of  frticiification,  and,  on  account  of  the  arlijidcl 
nature  of  the  .systi  m,  a  single  species  can  scarcely  ever  bo  H* 
Slimed  as  the  rvpresi  ntativc  of  a  whole  class  or  order,  (wbkh  | 
may  be  done  in  a  natural  arrangement,)  they  contrihnie  scHicdy 
any  thing  to  th*  elucidation  of  the  science.  Nor  docs  ^ 
letter- press  compensate  for  this  detect,  as  it  frequently  consi^iH  j 
of  nothing  but  the  habitat,  time  of  inflort'sccnce,  &c.  acidingj 
when  most  copious,  a  lew*  anecdotes  tonceriiitig  the  pita** 

'1  he  botanical  description  of  genus  and  species,  are 
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o©Ute(^,  prevent  even  the  appearance  of  sj^temattc 

botanv.  however,  the  whole  is  so  compiled,"  that  we 

helicrV  it  nill  not  he  re;id  without  interest,  by  those  whom 
it  is  likely  to  IxMietit.  The  description  ot  *  papyrus  may  bo 
iffpctni  us  n  fair  specimen  of  the* author’s  manner. 

‘  PAPA" HUS.  This  plant  is  of  the  rush  kind,  and  grows  in  marshes 
acifiwamps,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
;  at  the  top  it  lias  a  bushy  head,  the  stem  is  naked,  and  has  a  few 
rffOft  haves  ut  the  bottom.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  dried  speci* 
0fr  ti'hich  corresponds  to  this  description. 

*  bromthe  inner  rind  of  tlte  stem  oi  this  plant  the  ancient  Egyptians 
nadc  their  p'lper  ;  but  at  what  time  it  was  first  used  for  that  purpose  is 
Dot  accuiatcly  knuv^n.  It  vas,  however,  in  high  estimution  in  the  time 
ot  Alcxandci  the  Great,  and  probably  not  long  before;  for  Ptolemy  Phi* 
Udriphus,  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  ik^gan  to  make  a  great  library,  and  to 
collect  all  suits  of  books,  he  caused  them  to  be  copied  on  this  newly-in- 
fenied  paper.  In  l*is  reign  it  was  also  exported  for  the  use  of  other  coun* 
triei,  till  he  proliiblted  it  to  prevent  Lumenes,  a  king  of  Pergamus,  from 
nuking  a  librur)'  to  rival  his  own  at  Mlexandiia.  In  consequence  of  this 
prohibition,  Eunienes  invent  d  p  .rchmeni  to  supply  its  pl.ite :  hence  parch¬ 
ment  iscaiK’d  fter^am^na  in  L.itin,  fmm  Pergamus.  in  Lesser  Asia,  where 
it  was  hrst  us.d  for  this  purpose:  not  but  that  skins,  both  of  sheep  and 
goai>,  were  used  to  write  upon  by  the  ancient  lonians  ome  hundred  years 
kidorciiiis  tini  ,  according  to  Herodotus  ;  but  it  would  teem  that  Eu« 
meoes  invented  a  new  mode  of  preparing  diem. 

*  P«permade  from  die  Papyius  was  princijially  manufactured  atAlexan* 

burn  the  exportation  ol  which  the  city  was  gready  enriched  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Em^ieror  A  iiian,  Vopiscus  speaks  of  one  Fermies,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  mainiain  an  army  with  the  value  of  his  stock  of 

•When  this  paper  became  to  be  disused  is  not  known  with  more  accu« 
ncy  than  its  commencement ;  and  the  truth  is,  probably,  that  they  were 
both  so  gradu.!!,  tint  no  fixed  point  of  time  existed  for  either.  As  late 
Si  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  in  general  use  in  Europe ;  and  tn  Ityiv 
it  was  occasionally  used  till  the  eleventh,  and  in  France  till  the  twelfth 
emtury,*  when  pajier  made  of  cotton  entirely  superseded  it.  Afterwards 
ptpermade  from  linrn  was  adojited,  of  which  dierc  was  reason  to  believe 
Booe  was  entirely  mai!e  of  that  material  before  the  year  1367.t 

*  Horn  Pahyrm^  ji  tjia  is  derived;  and  from  the  ancient  custom  of  wri- 
tiog  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  uur  book  is  said  to  be  conqiosed  of  leaves. 
Ijhcr  is  the  inner  liark  of  a  tree,  on  which  the  ancients  were  also  used  to 
vrriie  ;  and  volumen  was  die  mauuscript  rolled  up  ;  hence  our  words  library 
soJ  vulumt:'  pp,  23 — 25. 

The  plates  wliicli  accompany  this  work  are  by  no  meant 

*  The  Hal!?  of  the  Popci  .Sergius  II.  John  XII.  nnJ  A^apstui  11.  were  written  it 
tkeenhih  and  ninth  ct’iiturim  on  cotton  paper. 

t  The  tiisl  Haper  Mill,  iu  luiglnuil,  waa  crecUd  in  Uie  year  l^ti. 
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fa  ’  ’ess.  Thus  in  Linn^euy  though  the  lower  leaves  are  my 
pn  |fcrly  ropreseiiteii  as  opposite,  the  up|)er  are  falsely  made 
alter!. Hte  ;  the  peiluncte  of  the  orange  is  badly  figured ;  and  in 
viciuicuca  *no  position  of  the  leaves  on  the  right  hand  branch ii 
miite  neglected.  Indeed  few  will  bear  a  critical  examination, 
^'e  could  more  readily  pjrdon  these  faults,  liowever,  than  the 
unnecessarily  contracted  size  of  the  figures.  Polish  poenp 
combined  with  Polish  tastelessness,  may  still  entertain  a  dwarf 
or  two  in  the  retinues  of  the  great,  and  teach  them  to  estimate 
the  value  of  their  libraries  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  size  of  the 
volumes;  but  we  prefer  human  beings  that  can  shake  hands 
with  us  without  the  assistance  of  a  ladder,  and  botanical  plates 
that  will  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  at  least  moderately 
sized  plants.  Krrors  of  a  more  serious  nature  for  the  botanicii 
character  of  the  author  also  occur.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
H.  1).  found  the  ulisina  plantagu  in  Keswick  lake,  and  it 
AVales,  as  we  do  not  recollect  a  Lake  in  Britain  which  does  not 
produce  it.  If  however,  as  wc  arc  rather  apt  to  suspect,  he  bis 
a  ditferent  specii  s  in  mind,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  stra^ 
tioUs  alUmoidts  is,  on  the  best  grounds,  removed  to  a  different 
genus  in  a  different  class.  The  term  root  is  also  very  iuipro- 
|>erly  applied  to  lycoperdvn  tuber. 

As  for  the  fourth  edition  of  Lee^s  Introduction  to  the  Scicna 
of  Botany ;  it  may  he  justly  conifiared  to  one  of  those  painful 
searchers  of  the  temper  of  all  notable  honsew  ifes,  an  excellent 
pye  utterly  spoilt  in  the  baking.  I'lie  title  we  imagine  to  be 
intended  lor  a  translation  of  Philosophia  Botanica  ;  the  dish 
consisting  chiefly  of  the.  disjointed  limbs  of  Linnaeus’  work  of 
that  name.  'Lhe  first  part  comprising  48  pages,  contains  t 
de:kcripiion  t)f  the  seven  parts  of  fructification ;  the  second  of 
aho>e  :i.50  pages,  is  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  the  Linnawin 
System;  and  tlie  third  of  about  150,  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
dilVerent  sorts  of  vegetables.  On  a  subject  so  often  and  lO 
ably  treated,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  valuable  improvement! 
except  by  per:»ons  of  exiiaordinary  abilities, — and  these,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  respect  we  may  have  for  Mr.  Lee’s  memory> 
wo  c  annot  think  that  he  possessed,  thongb  we  do  not  doubt  of 
bis  ability  to  bring  the  labours  of  others  into  a  form  more  ap* 
plicable  lo  pariirular  purposes.  If  some  parts  of  his  work  arc 
by  no  means  wlial  wo  could  desire,  there  are  others  which, 
at  least  in  their  dt  sign,  claim  the  highest  approbation.  The 
Si'CiUul  table  of  L.niuvan  genera,  with  their  synonymes,  and 
the  third  w  iih  references  to  their  classes  and  orders,  must  hi 
useful  to  every  hutanist ;  and  the  first,  exhibiting  the  changes 
in  the  old  genera,  appears  very  convenient  for  occasional 
fcrcncc. 
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But  when  we  examine  into  the  execution  of  this  performancei 
%t  know  not  whether  to  give  way  ♦o  indignation  or  to  laughter. 
Modern  discoveries  are  altogether  neglected.  The  Linnsean 
^tera  remain  1177  in  nu.i»ber,  and  will  most  probably  re- 
Bjiin  so  for  ever,  if  none  can  be  Linnman  but  such  aswere  esta¬ 
blished  by  Linnaeus.  The  old  observation,  *  that  the  whole 
order  of  Fungi,  to  the  scandal  of  the  science  is  still  a  chaos, 
3tc,*  still  remains, — though  the  editor  very  gravely  expects 
much  in  this  department  from  the  ingenious  elforts  of  the 
President  of  the  Liiinaean  Society,  Dr.  Smith.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  him  ignorant  of  the  labours  of  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Sowerby,  even  if  he  never  heard  of  the  foreign  authors,  with 
Persooii  ill  their  head,  who  have  reduced  what  Linmeus  indeed 
]chackaosio  a  very  tolerable  state  of  order.  We  therefore 
can  do  no  other  tlian  conclude,  that  this  passage,  which  “  Bri¬ 
tish  Fungf’  alone  would  he  sufficient  to  refute,  has  been  suf- 
Icrcd  to  remain  from  mere  idleness.  We  should  not  however, 
have  hazarded  this  supposition,  were  we  not  provided  with 
sutficient  and  independent  proof  of  the  predominant  sway  of 
ibis  negative  agent  over  our  author,  notwithstanding  his  culo- 
gijfs  assiitiof*,  tliat  ‘  the  chief  merit  of  his  introduction  is, 
that  he  does  not  go  slovenly  to  work.*  p.  vi.  Thus,  in  men¬ 
tioning  iheauthois  ({noted  in  Tub.  II.,  no  allusion  is  made 
their  works:  and  even  persons  having  the  same  sirname, — as 
lohn,  and  loh.  lac.  Schenchzer,  luh.  and  Casp.  Bauhin,  pass 
uDdi^tinguished.  Modern  authors  arc,  as  might  be  expected, 
entirely  omitted.  If  the  title  of  the  third  table,  and  indeed 
several  others,  exhibit  marks  of  diligence,  it  is  of  dili¬ 
gence  similar  to  that  of  the  litterati  of  La{)uta,  in  working  the 
luoie  which  was  to  prottuce  such  astonishing  discoveries,  by 
the  transposition  of  all  the  words  composing  the  langnago. 
They  would  hardly  be  able  to  put  the  same  words  in  worse 
order  than  in  the  sentence  referred  to — ‘  The  Linnaean  Genera, 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  the  classical  and  Knglish  names, 
»nJ  accented  with  a  reference  also  to  their  c!  ‘-ses  and  orders,* 
In  the  accentnution  almost  half  the  names  have  been  omitted, 
indof  those  on  which  marks  have  heerr  bestowed,  several  are 
Wse.  in  the  lifth  table,  containing  the  English  and  French 
the  inventors  of  new  genera  are  occasionally  annexed 
*othe  Latin  generic  appellation,  in  a  manner  which  might  oc- 
^•*ion  mihtakes  in  a  studemt  wholly  unacrjnainted  with  the 
irench  languaiie,  and  the  history  or  botany;  and  lead  him  to 
Irwslaie  crupina  into  Adans,  or  marattia  into  Smith.  Of 
^  Mxth,  .seventh,  and  eighth  tables,  an  idea  can  only  be 
from  a  sight  of  these  master-pieces  of  composition.  For 
I  ^ amusement  and  insuucuon  of  our  readers,  we  subjoin  a  fow 
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BpeciniMis,  whence  the  ^mniniatical  sy steal  aad  pchpiciooi 
Jtvic  oi  our  author. iviil  be  t^llv  cviiienu 

•  Abrupt  I’M  Folium  PiKNAitM,  nhi^id  Ic^rccs,  ending  withoc 
either  folio!c  or  cli  rhus/  p.  50.7, 

*  Amplexicaulk  Folium,  embracing  ihc  stalk  when  the  base  oftb 
leaf  embraces  the  stem  sideways.’  p. 

•  ‘  Appendiuvi. \Tui  PtTioi  us,  a  little  appendnge  lunging  frontke 
extremity  of  the  foot-stalk.’  p. 

•  Bit  taiA  Folia,  a  leaf  pointing  two  ways.*  p.  508. 

*  UuLBirbHus  Caulis,  a  stalL-beaiiu  r  bulbf  as  in  a  species  aHoi 

I.ILIUM  IktLRiFRitUM.*  p.  509. 

*  CoKCF.sTA  Umbf.lla,  iiowtFS  colicctcd Into  a  spbcilcal  shape, itk 
the  Allium.’  p.  51ti. 

‘CoiYi  rnjK,  a  fi/e-lol't  rf  the  seed,  of  a  porous  substance,  aodpR 
fi  .h  .ble,  or  semiiul  leaves.’  p.  .'11. 

‘  Frusir  asla  Polyg  \mia,  to  no  ftuv/ioset  the  third  order  of  the 
cl.iSi  '^yngnesia.*  p.  5‘JO. 

*  (iLAiitosis  Locis,  ^ravdfj/  places^  where  plants  delight  in  grard.' 
p.  5U\. 

•  Spinoaua  Caui.is,  strong  priiHeSt  whose  roots  proceed  from  ihf 
wood  ot  the  sictTi,  and  not  from  the  surface  oi  die  b.irk.’  p.  .5^7. 

W'  f  iniut  not  however  iliviniss  this  work,  without  notloingia 
Uppc  Ullage  iiuiileil  “  a  SktMuh  of  the  Fife  iuui  W'ritingsof 
the  late  JaiiK’s  Lue,  hy  Iloheil  .lohii  I'horntoii,  M.l).**  Wb 
this  Dr.  *riion;!oii  may  he,  we.  are  wholly  ignora!it ;  as  ilb 
iitiiiu  impo.sblble  to  suppose  the  I'eiiovMicii  aiiihor  oftliespicc* 
iiiil  Itiiisiratioii  of  the  Sv’Xihil  Syslciii, — which  wtis  appro  redd 
bv  ilie  lusiimouies  of  monarchs,  voted  into  the  libraries  of  uni* 
viTsiiics,  peril. iiluil  to  be  dispoMul  ol  as  a  loltury  by  an  Act  w 
till*  Briti»h  Feglsl.iiin u,  and  ureclcd  into  a  criterion  of  ilit 
la>ie  nfevi’iy  iruc-hiirii  Kngli>hmau, — to  have  disgraced  himuJf 
by  so  cM’ur.ibie  a  farrago  of  nonsense.  Indeed  we  sliall  think 
it  an  iiiupiesiionahle  proof  of  a  most  forbearing  temper,  if  ibt 
Fnnu’d  Doclur  ilocs  not  ('all  the  editor  to  an  acuount,  torprt*' 
fixing  his  naino  to  it.  M’e  uxiraei  a  siugle  pas^age,  and  tbu 
by  no  means  the  wc^rsf,  partly  as  a  proot  ilial  we  do  not  ire< 
this  memoir  with  injimice,  and  p.inly  as  the  reader  wilUhciKC 
be  able  to  guess  at  a  curious  anecdote. 

•  At  might  Ik'  expected  from  an  author,  Lcl’s  Garden  was  always  9P<* 
to  the  cuiious;  nor  was  he  ever  luckuord  in  communicatiag  knowi^l^' 
whereat  Mr.  Ml  lli.x concealed  the  names  of  his  valuable  c^cctioo  tkr 
Cheltca  Cardens ;  and  the  p.(pt  is,  which  cont..incd  hit  fonign 
Were  ir.dusuiously  iluown  into  the  Thames;  and  such  ittheardotr® 
Bot.iny,  although  ihc  acquisition  was  often  to  bc.sv.'am  for,  thefc*^ 
Hthoi  tor  op  again,  and  the  names  of  the  new  plants,  then  introduced,  90 
thus  known  to  Mr.  Ltr,  and  others,  in  a  way  which  greatly  surpriiii'^ 
aiftUioi  ot  lire  Cardcticr  s  Dictionary.’  pp.  xv.  xvi. 
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IX.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin;  Field •Mirshal, 
^  Commander-in-chief  of  the  iRussian  Army ;  Grand  Admiral  of 
the  Fleets;  Knight  of  the  Principal  Orders  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  and  of  all  the  Orders  of  Russia,  &c.  dec.  Comprehending 
Origioil  Anecdotes  of  Catherijie  the  st^rond,  and  of  the  Russian  Court. 
Truslated  from  the  German.  8vo.  pp.  260.  Colburn.  1812. 

UfF.  liave  been  much  nniiisiHl  by  the  perusal  of  this  little  vo- 

luim*, — not  ctTiainly  from  its  containing  any  matter  that 
can  be  coiisidered  as  original,  for  we  believe  tiiere  is  no  fact 
mentioned  in  it  that  has  not  frequently  appeared  in  print ; 
dot  from  its  presenting  us  with  any  remarkably  novel  or  en¬ 
lightened  deJuctions  from  tlie  events  which  it  records, — but 
from  the  interest  that  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  life  of  a 
oisn  whose  caprices  for  so  long  a  period  controuled  the.  hap¬ 
piness  of  millions,  and  whose  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous  quali¬ 
ties  were  of  that  exaggt'ratnd  character,  as  none  but  a  na¬ 
tion  yet  tainted  with  barbarism  conid  have  nurtured,  nor  any 
^verimunt,  but  the  most  despotic,  have  brought  into  exer¬ 
cise.  For  the  accuracy  of  any  part  of  the  nai  ration,  indeed, 
te  have  no  Ollier  evidence  than  the  nolorit‘iy  of  t!ie  facts,  there 
not  being  throughout  the  work,  except  in  two  or  throe  in¬ 
stances,  any  authority  referred  to,  or  any  original  source  of 
information  pointed  out,  to  which  the  authc^r  pretends  to  have 
bid  access. 

Unlike  the  successive  favourites  of  Catherine,  (who  almost 
invariably  possessed  very  eminent  influetice  in  the  couticils 
of  the  state,  and  were  selected  for  qualities  as  little  indica¬ 
ting  those  re(|uisite  in  a  statesman,  as  a  cast  in  tlie  eye,  or  a 
a  halt  in  the  gait,)  Potiunkin  owed  the  eminent  station  he 
M  long  occupied,  no  less  to  the  strong  natural  talents  with 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  very  bountifully  gifted,  than 
to  the  manly  majesty  of  his  person.  He  was  originally  des¬ 
tined  for  the  church,  hut  very  early  (piitted  the  monastery  in 
which  he  had  betm  placed  for  education,  for  tbo  army,  as 
hfin;;  mor€*  suitable  to  tlie  bent  of  his  genius,  and  pre^sent- 
ing  a  fairer  opportunity  for  acquiring  riches  and  fame.  It  was 
« the  time  be  held  a  very  subaltern  situation  in  bis  new  pro- 
f<^ion,  tint  om*  of  those  sudden  revolutions  occurred,  to 
»ltich  the  Russians  are  no  strangers,  that  placed  Catherine 
®pon  the  throne,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  <if  introducing 
^wnst  lf  to  the  notice  of  his  sovereign. 

Wc  will  not  tire  and  offend  our  readers  by  travelling 
^ugh  the  dii  .Sling  details  of  base  intrigue  and  unblushing 
licentiousness  which  ^.isgraced  the  court  of  Catherine,  and,  at 
^cx|>ence,  and  to  the  impoverislipfient  of  her  people,  raised 
lo  eminence  and  afRuence  the  meanest  of  her  minions.  With 
^  or  two  very  laudable  exceptions  tlie  post  of  favourite 
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teems  to  have  been  uniformly  occupied  by  men  destitute  of  ! 
every  comineudable  cpiality,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
froQi  the  little  discrimination  and  delicacy  with  which  tbegg- 
lectiou  was  made. 

l^otemkin  commenced  Iiis  career  in  the  character  of  lorer: 
but  reflecting  that  the  fickle  heart  of  Catherine  might  pro»t 
as  faithless  to  him  a&  it  had  done  to  former  admirers,  be  Idt 
no  resources  unemployed  to  subdue  her  understanding,  lod 
thus  to  establish  that  permanent  influence  over  her  will,  of 
which  he  meditated  the  acquisition,  and  which,  by  pen6 
verance,  he  at  length  actually  succeeded  in  ac(juirinjj.  Whk 
this  view  he  procured  himself  to  he  appointed  Lieutenant 
General,  and  wlien  by  this  and  other  means  he  had  cloathed 
himself  witli  the  requisite  political  influence,  he  resigned  the 
situation  of  lover,  after  having  occupied  it  for  two  years,  ia 
order  to  prepare  for  engrossing  in  his  own  person  the  despo* 
tic  coutrmil  over  his  sovereign,  and  thence  over  her  subjects. 
Luckily,  the  caprice  of  Catherine  rather  favoured  than 
obstructed  his  views:  the  change  was  not  disagreeable  to  her, 
and  she  was  little  less  disposed  to  be  guided  by  his  judgemett 
in  the  selection  of  her  favourites,  than  she  was  to  abandon  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  her  people  to  his  absolute  com* 
inand. 

ills  conquest  of  the  Crimxa  is  well  known  ;  and  the  misa 
lies  which  he  cntailcil  upon  that  devoted  country  are  still  too 
deeply  visible,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored.  We 
arc  told  that  during  an  insurrection  that  took  place  in  the 
C'rimaa  immediately  after  the  conquest,  Potemkin  appointed 
ills  cousin  to  subdue  the  rebels. 

*  He  took  (it  is  said,  p.  55.)  mnny  of  them  prisoners,  and  caused  • 
great  number  of  I’arfars  of  all  ranks  and  igcs  to  be  executed.  Toc^ 
fape  the  certain  punishment  which  awaited  them,  thousands  Bed  tht 
country.  The^c  terrible  measures  consolidated  the  possession  of  iheCri* 
nixa  in  ihr  hands  of  the  Russians  ;  but  they  reigned  over  scarcely  kilf 
Of  ilic  })Opulaiion  which  the  peninsula  contained  before  the  conquest.' 

The  following  passage  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
Uint  combination  of  avarice  and  prodigality  which  so  strongly 
marked  the  character  of  Potemkin,  and  which  it  were  to  b« 
wished  were  of  somewhat  rarer  occurrence  nearer  home. 

•  The  wealth  of  Potemkin  has  never  been  ascertained.  He  into 
had  the  imjxTiul  treasure  itself  at  his  disposal.  The  Rev,  Wm.  Tooke 
ftates,  that  in  the  first  two  years  he  received  about  nine  millions  of  ion- 
ties  ;  that  he  afterwards  accumulaird  immense  riches;  that  one  of  his  book¬ 
cases  was  full  of  gold,  dianionds,  and  notes  of  several  banks;  and  thA 
bis  whole  fortune  was  cstinuted  at  fifty  millions  of  roubles.  Olbert 
nutc  it  at  sixteen,  some  at  nine,  and  some  at  forty  millions.  But  if  nt 
judge  of  his  foauBc  by  his  cxpcDccs,  it  luust  have  bcco  touch  laotc  COfi* 
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His  expenditure  was,  indeed,  that  of  a  rich  sovereign.  In* 
^jrtrtdeiitof  the  presents  wth  which  the  Em^^ress  loaded  him,  he  had  the 
of  his  numerous  dignities,  the  gp^uheations  given  him  by  fo* 
rrign  courts  on  the  signature  of  any  important  diplomatic  treaty,  and  the 
ht  exacted  from  the  favourites.  His  rentrolls  must  also  have  been 
iooKfisr,  since  he  possessed  not  less  than  forty-five  thousand  peasants. 
He  was,  however,  ot  a  very  a\  aricious  disposition  i  he  even  frequently  re- 
to  pay  his  tradesmen.  A  celebrated  French  vet  *rinary  professor 
vent  from  Vienna  to  Petersburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  a  betutiful 
bone  that  had  l>een  presented  to  Potemkin  by  the  £m[)eror  Joseph  the 
Second,  and  which  was  so  ill  that  it  had  been  given  over  by  the  profession 
It  Petersburgh.  The  French  professor  built  a  stable  for  the  animal  upon 
I  pirticolar  construction,  and  by  the  most  incessant  attention  succeeded  in 
iwtoriag  it  to  health.  When  the  horse-doctor  waited  upon  Potemkin 
with  the  joyful  news,  and  expected  to  be  profusely  rewarded,  he  wai 
rdosed  admittance. — never  could  see  him  afu^rwirds,  and  never  wu 
paid.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  acts  of  avaricious  dishones¬ 
ty)  kli  prodigality  in  some  cases  was  soch  that  he  was  frequently  embar- 
wised.  Having  gpven  orders  for  the  most  extravagant  preparations  for 
IB  entertainment,  the  person  employed  ventured  to  hint  at  the  enormous 
asm  which  they  would  cost.  “  What„sir,’'  said  Potemkin,  “  do  you 
*  pretend  to  know  the  depth  of  my  treasury  P’ — and  his  orders  weru 
obertd.*  pp.  77,  78. 

The  celebrated  journey  made  by  the  empress  to  the  Cri* 
mra  is  detailed  with  considerable  minnteness,  and  we  have 
rca»n  to  lielieve  with  tolerable  fidelity ;  and  by  those  who 
can  dismiss  from  their  minds,  while  perusing  it,  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  wanton  expence  it  occasioned, 
will  be  found  far  from  uninteresting.  'Fo  gratify  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  lure  her  into  an  extravagant  conception  of  the 
wraith,  population,  prosperity,  and  future  progress  of  her 
empire,  palaces  at  convenient  distances  were  built  for  her 
habitation,  villages  and  manufacturing  towns  were  got  up  on 
the  occasion  at  every  convenient  spot  to  arrest  her  attention, 
roads  were  formed,  rivers  made  navigable,  •  and  everywhere 
the  most  splendid  entertainments  were  provided  for  her  re¬ 
ception.  ‘  A  single  fire  work  (it  is  said,  p.  104)  cost  forty 
thousand  roubles,*  and  every  thing  else  seems  to  have  been 
Conducted  upon  a  scale  proportionahly  gigantic. 

cannot  afford  space  to  follow  Potemkin  in  his  war 
jriih  the  1'urks:  and  as  our  limits  preclude  us  from  giving 
to  detail  the  particular  facts  on  which  an  accurate  conception 
of  his  character  must  he  formed,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  refer 
for  readers  to  the  very  faithful  and  spiriti'd  portrait,  copied 
w  one  of  our  former  numbers,*  from  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 


*  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  VII.  p. 
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X.  A  Sfriii  of  Ducouriet^  principlly  on  the  Evidence!  of 
mty.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Navlor,  B.  D.  Vicar  of  Penistoo,  Lectae 
of  the  Parifh  Church,  Wakefield,  and  Fellow  of  Quecn*i  CoiW 
Cambridge.  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  pp.  4^7*  Dcighton,  Cambndft. 
Longman  and  Co.  Mawman.  1810. 


COME  years  "ago,  when  intiilei  sophistry  was  diligendi 
disseminated  tnroujjhout  the  country,  Mr.  Naylor  though 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  deliver  to  his  charge  a  set  of  sermons,  ii 
proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  Aftn 
ne  had  preached  tliese  sermons,  the  approbation  of  hisfriewk, 
together  with  a  desire  of  doing  good,  and  a  hope  of  being 
able  thereby  more  effectually  to  supply  the  wants  of  Ills  h. 
mily,  induced  him  to  lay  them  before  the  public. 

This  account  of  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  composing 
and  publishing  of  these  sermons,  is  very  ingenuous  and  ere* 
dihle.  It  was  certainly  very  commendable  in  Mr.  Naylor  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  his  flock  from  the  contagion  of  infide. 
lity,  even  if  he  had  been  less  qualified  for  that  task  thania 
appears  to  be.  This  was  a  duty  arising  from  his  office,  and  k 
was  enough  if  he  discharged  it  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  But 
whether  me  motives  he  has  specified  were  sufficient  to  jostif? 
him  in  making  his  labours  public  is  not  so  easy  to  determint 
The  general  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity  has  already, 
wc  take  it,  been  put  in  the  best  and  strongest  light;  whiU 
the  separate  parts  of  it  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  additionl 
labour  or  illustration.  It  is  a  duty  that  every  Christian  own 
to  his  religion,  not  to  attempt  to  do  indiiferently  what  kai 
already  been  done  so  well.  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  can 
empt  him  from  this  obligation,  except  it  were  the  malice  of 
scepticism  and  iufldelity,  vamping  up  old  objections  in  order 
to  provoke  the  disciples  of  fcfirist  to  renew  a  contest  wbidi 
may  now  be  considered  as  decided.  To  say  there  is  an  id* 
vantage  in  giving  the  argument  a  variety  of  forms,  is  to  trifle. 
It  has  already  been  varied,  and  has  assumed  all  the  bestfonas. 
It  cannot  be  varied  now,  and  put  in  a  new  shape,  without  be¬ 
ing  debased  and  enfeebled.  On  this  ground  wc  object  to  tbe 
publication  of  these  Discourses.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  do  not  contain  reason  sufficient  to  make  an  impirtial 
man  a  Christian.  Thj^  embrace  most  of  the  topics  employed 
on  such  occasions.  These  topics,  indeed,  are  not  stated  lo 
perspicuously  or  so  forciql y  as  they  have  been  by  former  ad¬ 
vocates  ;  and  from  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed,  th^ 
neither  support  each  otlier,  nor  appear  as  an  accumulation  of 
probabilities,  each  stxong  by  itself,  in  confirmation  of  onefac^ 
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lot  still  this  volume  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  infor- 
Bation;  and,  in  j^eneral,  the  reasoning  of  it  is  logical  and 
conclusive.  We  oiyect  to  it  not  as  being  a  bad  book,  but  as 
being  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  as  doing,  in  a  very  humble  and 
inferior  style,  what  lias  been  executed  in  the  best  manner  by 
accomplished  masters. 

In  illustration  of  this,  we  beg  leave  to  mention  the  order  in 
which  our  author  has  arranged  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
He  begins  with  the  character  of  Christ, — then  treats  of  his  mi- 
ncles,  his  prophecies,  his  resurrection,  and  of  his  apostles,— > 
tfterwanls  handles  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
credibility  of  the  first  witnesses  of  Christianity,  the  publicity 
of  its  origin,  its  rapid  spread,  its  beneficial  infiuence  on  the 
world, aiui  its  connexion  with  .ludaism.  This  procedure  looks 
xtry  like  raising  the  wails,  and  putting  on  the  roof,  before  the 
iottiidation  islaiil.  The  great  proof  of  the  truth  of  Ciiristiani* 
tr  is  found  in  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
ipostles:  and  the  first  inquiry  that  an  impartial  and  judici¬ 
ous  iiiaii  would  attempt  to  solve,  on  examining  into  its  truth, 
would  be,  whether  these  miracles  were  actually  performed. 
Si  this  is  a  (jucstion  of  fact,  he  would,  as  in  all  such  ques¬ 
tions,  begin  the  solution  of  it  by  considering  the  testimony 
illedgt'cl  111  favour  of  the  miracles.  After  he  was  satisfied  with 
thetestiniony.iiicre  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  advert  to  collateral 
circumstances,  such  as  the  behaviour  of  those  who  performed 
the  miracles,  the  character  of  the  miracles  tlieniselves,  the 
reception  that  the  doctrine  met  w  ith  in  favour  of  which  they 
•ere  wrought,  and  other  auxiliary  evidence.  Accordingly  it 
ii  with  great  judgement  that  Dr.  Paley  laboured,  in  the  first  in- 
*unce,  to  set  the  direct  historical  evidence  in  its  full  light; 
IreiiiU  well  aware  that  the  other  evidence  became  strong  as 
diis  was  kept  in  view,  as  well  as  aceuniiilated  upon  its  being 
ctohlished.  Hut  Mr.  Naylor,  for  the  sake  of  VT\riety,  has  pre¬ 
posterously  inverted  tliis  natural  and  established  order.  The 
consequences  are,  that  not  one  argument  has  its  full  force; 
that  the  various  evidences  do  not,  in  a  state  of  union,  throw 
their  light  and  power  upon  one  point ;  and  that  the  reader  if 
ocaried  with  needless  re|>etitions. 

In  a  note  upon  part  of  the  first  of  these  discourses,  wc  find 
oor  author  labouring  to  evince  the  innocence,  in  certain* 
infuielily.  Thus  he  speaks: 

may  be  persons,  whose  general  conduct  is  entitled  to  our  ap- 
and  who  exhibit  no  defect  of  judgment  in  athcr  respects,  yn 
minds  arc  so  constituted,  or  have  been  so  prejudiced,  by  erroneous 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  great  calt- 
brought  upon  the  world  by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  some  its  pro- 
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ffMort,  that  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  supf^rt  are  not  lufEciesi 
OTcrcome  their  prejudices,  and  convince  them  of  its  divine  ori^ioal, 
cf  such  men  uhat  shall  we  kay  ?  Shall  w’c  huii  against  them  the 
of  condemnation  ?  God  foibid  1  To  their  own  Master  they  itanJtf 
To  him,  then,  let  us  leave  iliem.  That  Great  IWing,  who  fonaeti  tka 
minds,  end  who  alone  is  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  which  lun 
contributed  to  prevent  their  embracing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  •/eiu/,  beilca 
judge  how  far  their  conduct  is  deserving  of  censure.’ 

In  our  o]>inion,  the  persons  described  by  our  author  but 
no  existence  ;  and  the  supposition  of  their  existence  is  iadi- 
reel  contradiction  to  scripture.  No  man  ever  rejected  Cbrii. 
tianity  after  a  diligent  and  impartial  examination  of  the  eri. 
deuce  in  favour  or  it.  The  evidence,  it  is  true,  is  notdetnoQ. 
strative,  the  subject  not  admitting  of  demonstntioi; 
but  it  is  Slid)  amass  of  concurring  probabilities,  that  k 
who  weiglis  it,  will  he  sure  to  believe  that  the  Christiana 
ligion  is  from  heaven,  exn  pt  he  is  hiussed  in  favour  of  acoi> 
trary  conclusiun,  by  ciiminal  prejudices,  or  passions,  or  int^ 
rests.  “  If  any  man,”  sanl  the  great  tcaciier,  “  will  do  bii 
will,  be  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whellu  r  it  be  of  God, orl 
^eiik  of  myself.”*  In  the  New  Testament,  the  rejection  d 
Christianitv  is  always  re|)rescnied  as  highly  criminal,  and  ex* 
posing  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  to  the  displeasure  of  God 
The  honestv  and  diligence  of  infidels  and  sceptics  are  mid 
chimeras.  hey  are  only  honest  in  their  desire  that  Chriilia* 
nity  mav  turn  out  a  fable,  and  diligent  in  collecting  sopbisM 
to  foitity  their  minds  in  their  unbelief. 

A  contrary  representation,  it  appears  to  us,  is  likely  to  be  pro* 
ductive  of  very  had  c-onseipiences.  W  hen  once  it  is  believed  ibu 
a  man  may  innocently  reject  what  there  is  so  much  reason  to 
ceivc  as  a  diviim  revelation,  those  who  dislike  and  hate  tbe 
gospel  Ik  cause  it  spe.  ks  evil  of  them,  will  soon  conclude  that 
thi  V  have  the  diliuenee  and  iiiiparlialiry  that  neutralize  their »• 
fidelity.  'Fhcir  consciences  will  thus  beset  at  rest  by  profiNied 
advocates  of  the  Christian  cause,  who  invent  excuses  for  whit 
they  should  une(juivoeally  condemn.  It  is  of  importance  to 
inculcate  that  Christianity  cannot  be  innocently  or  safelvr^ 
jeeied,  in  order  that  an  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  infiielnt 
may  he  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  those  whoitr 
inclined  to  renounce  the  true  religion  may  yet  feel  the  resininl 
of  fear,  aiul  be  checked  at  least  by  ever>»  grave  authority. 

It  is  exiremely  inconsistent  in  Mr.  Naylor  to  iiiaiiiuin,  « 
any  case,  ilie  innocence  of  rejecting  the  gospel.  For, 
ing  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bereans,  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
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the  Acts  the  result  of  their  searching  of  the  scriptures,  he 
that  many  of  them  lielicveti.  ‘  Every  infjuins’  he 
^  *  coiuluclod  with  the  same  diligence  and  liberality, 
nu'it  still  be  productive  of  a  ready  reception  of  the  truth,’ 
n  II.  Here  our  author  decides  what  he  had  before  left  to  the 
llecisionof  the  Supreme  Judge;  since  if  every  diligent  and 
liberal  inquiry  into  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  must  issue  in 
iireaJy  reception  of  the  truth,*  it  follows,  that  there  are  no 
uobelievers  who  have  made  such  an  inquiry. 

In  aililition  to  the  Discourses  on  the  Evidences  of  Christian 
niiy,  this  volume  contains  two  more, — the  one  entitled  liecti. 
tudeof  Conduct  of  more  Value  than  Rectitude  of  Opinion; 
ind  the  other,  the  Danger  of  Evil  Habits,  and  the  Importance 
of  a  good  Education. 

The  position  which  the  first  is  intended  to  confirm  is  very 
equivocal  and  liable  to  great  abuse.  The  conduct  of  men  is 
only  the  embodying  of  their  opinions,  and  srMitiments,  and  dts* 
positions.  Though  a  correct  behaviour  is  of  vast  importance. 
It  should  seem  that  our  first  care  should  be  to  fill  the  mind 
with  salutary  maxims  and  principles,  inasmuch  as  the  means 
of  receiving  salubrious  streams  is  to  keep  the  fountain  pure 
ind  clear.  If  once  the  mind  is  seasoned,  if  we  may  sospeak^ 
with  just  and  correct  opinions,  a  good  life  will  follow  of  course^ 
IS  I  good  tree  brings  forth  good  fruit. 

The  reasoning  that  Mr.  Naylor  employs,  in  this  sermon,  is 
my  singular.  It  is  as  follows.  Our  Lord,  in  refuting  the  so¬ 
phism  of  the  Saddiicces  in  favour  of  their  doctrine  respect¬ 
ing  the  resurrection,  began  by  saying,  “  Ye  do  err,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  scriptures whereas,  in  addressing  their  enemies,  he 
wd,  “  Woe  unto  Scribes  and  I’harisees  hypocrites.”  Now 
from  this  our  author  infers  that  a  good  life  is  better  tlian  a 
•ound  creed.  He  forgets  that  John  the  Baptist  styled  the 
l^ducces  a  generation  of  vipers.  It  is  unfortunate  for  him 
thit  it  it  was  the  dispositions,  not  tlic  conduct,  of  the  Pharisees 
on  which  our  Lord’s  condemnation  fell  with  the  greatest  seve¬ 
rity.  It  was  new  to  us  to  find  the  Sadducces  exalted  into  vir<^ 
toous  heretics,  and  the  Pharisees  set  forth  as  ortliodox  persons 
•f  vicious  lives. 
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Art.  XI.  The  of  Sumatra^  containing  an  Account  of  the 

▼frnmrnt,  Laws,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Native  InhaU^ 
with  a  Inscription  of  the  Natural  Productions,  and  a  Relation 
Ancient  Political  State  of  that  Inland,  liy  William  Marsden,  F,1L\ 

'I  he  third  Edition  with  Corrections,  Additions,  and  Plates,  ito. 
about  500.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

i  tMiiote  ‘  island  of  the  Genii*es,’  is  nol  one  of  those  dh. 

tincriiishetl  rr^io»*s  of  the  earth,  the  names  of  which  are  ai- 
so<!iateo  in  oiir  minds  with  so  many  fascinating  recollection^ 
derived  from  history  or  fahle,  that  knowing  or  imagining  some, 
thing  about  them  already,  we  are  always  eager  to  grasp  a 
something  more.  Nor  does  it  very  evidently  a[)pear,  that  tbe 
comiiry  here  ir»»aieil  of,  has  any  .special  claim  to  noticed 
other  grounds.  Kvi  ry  part  of  the  world  wv  live  in  must,  hoi* 
evr  r,  he  tuore  or  )»*vs  an  object  of  curiositv  aiul  interest :  wi 
if  onr  readers  will  hste.!i  to  what  Mr.  Marsden  himself  has  to  nj 
upon  the  siibji  ct  of  this  work,  they  may  very  probably  bepw* 
suaded  to  think,  lb  a  thetime  bestowed  on  the  perusal  of  itii 
nol  be  badly  employed. 

*  The  island  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  point  of  situation  and  extent,  hoUi 
a  conr^icuout  rank  on  the  terrr.quvous  glube,  and  is  surpassed  by  few  is  the 
bountitul  indulgence  of  nature,  has  in  .ul  ages  bevn  unaccountably  neglect* 
cd  by  w  I  iters.  It  is  true  that  the  commercial  importance  of  Sumatra  bi 
hmch  dcdineil.  It  is  no  Iong(  r  the  Emporium  of  Eastern  riches,  whkhH 
the  traders  ol  the  West  resorted  with  their  cargCK'S,  »o  exchange  them  for 
the  pirciout  merchandize  of  the  Indian  Archipelan^  :  nor  does  it  bo« 
nfiw  the  political  consequence  it  acquired,  when  the  rapid  progress  ol  the 
Puitugucse  successes  there  first  received  a  chci  k.  That  enterprising  peo¬ 
ple,  u  ho  caused  so  many  kingdoms  to  shrink  from  the  terrour  of  their  aris 
met  with  noiiiing  but  disgrace  in  their  attempts  against  Achin,  whose  no* 
narchs  made  them  uvnible  ir.  their  turn.  Yet  still  the  importance  oftbii 
island,  in  the  eye  of  the  natur.il  historian,  has  continued  undiminUhc(i,tt^ 
has  equally,  at  all  pvTioJs,  laid  claim  to  an  attention,  that  does  notappesr, 
at  any,  to  have  been  paid  to  it.*  Pref. 

(  untoinplating  the  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  this  hitherto  neglected  spot  has  likewi* 
il.N  1  Liims  upon  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  lb 
i'hrisiian.  Onr  readers  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  inarcceo* 
publication  of  Dr.  BnehanatPs,  mention  is  made  of  certain  bw- 
barons  trilu^s  in  the  East,  who  arc  accustomed,  it  is  said,  t^ 
kill  and  devour,  not  only  their  criminals  and  prisoners  of  wii, 
blit  also  their  ageii  relations.  ‘  'Pliese  cannibals,*  says  Br.  B 

*  intiabit  ihe  interior  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  theshorfol 

*  wliict)  is  the  hjiglisb  settlement,  Bencoolen,  or  Fort-Maribo- 

*  rough.  VV'e  have  been  settled  there  fora  long  period, lb 
‘frane  with  the  inhabitants  for  their  spices.  In  return  for  lb 
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» pgp})er  which  the  naiivc-s  gave  us,  it  would  well  become  our 
*ch»f*cteras  a  Christian  nation,  were  we  now  at  length,  toof- 
*  ffr  them  the  New  Testament.’* 

The  gn'atest  portion  of  what  he  has  described,  Mr.  Marsden 
iofomii  ns  came  within  the  scope  of  his  own  immediate  ohser- 
niion ;  the  remainder  being  either  matter  of  common  notoriety, 
or  received  upon  the  concurring  authority  of  pcisons,  in  all 
fe5;)ects  ‘  worthy  of  the  most  implicit  faith  that  can  be  given 
to  human  testimony.’  The  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
known  (lUiilifu  at ions  of  the  author,  who  had,  we  believe,  been 
Secreuty  to  the  Council  at  Fort  Marlborough,  obuined  for  the 
wohrst  editions  of  this  history,  or  rather  disci  iption  of  8uma- 
in,  which  made  their  appearance  so  long  since  as  the  years 
|78'J  and  1784,  a  favourable  reception.  T  he  authenticity  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Marsden’s  details  have  but  in  few  instances 
been  questioned  ;  and  bis  performance  has,  by  general  consent, 
iHjcn  classed  among  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  kind. 
It  becomes  ilierefore  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  a  well-known  woi  k,  upon  the  merits  of 
which  the  public  have  already  decided.  'I'liis  third  edition, 
the  author  says,  would  long  since  have  been  prepared  for  the 
public  eye,  bad  not  the  duties  ol  aiiofhcial  situation  occupied 
for  many  years  the  whole  of  bis  uttencion.  The  many  valua¬ 
ble  comiminications,  however,  which  were  received  from  his 
friends  abroad  during  that  period,  have  enabled  him,  consider* 
ibly  to  improve  the  work. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Sumatra  has  abetter  right  than  <9o* 
/fl/a,  or  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  he  regarded  as  the  country  of 
Ophify  whither  Solomon  sent  his  Heets  for  cargoes  of  gold  and 
Worv.  No  inference  on  this  subject,  Mr.  M.  observes,  can  he 
drawn  from  the  name  of  Ophir,  found  in  maps,  as  belonging  to 
a  mountain  in  this  island  and  to  another  in  the  peninsula;  these 
having  been  applied  to  them  by  European  navigators,  and  the 
word  being  unknown  to  the  natives.  Its  pretensions,  likewise, 
to  be  considered  as  the  Taprohane  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers,  notwithstanding  it  bore  that  name  during  the 
middle  ages,  must  yield  to  the  stronger  claims  of  Ceylon.  But 
we  cannot  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Marsden’s  opinion,  that  Sumatra 
W4I  unknown  to  those  writers.  Though  he  notices  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  this  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  an* 
ciently  united  to  the  continent,  as  well  as  an  observation  made 
a  Portuguese  historian,  who  says  that  the  |>euinsula  of  Ma- 
i>cci  had  the  epithet  oi  golden  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  gold  carried  thither  from  Sumatra,  we  do  not  re- 
^llect  that  the  author  any  where  adverts  to  the  conjecture  of 
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MafFucus,  who  thinks  that  Sumatra,  and  not  Malacca,  nasid^ 
the  Chrrsonesus  aurra  of  the  antients ;  which  is  so  much  thi 
more  prohalile,  as  this  island  abounds  with  gold,  whertruthot 
is  none  in  the  couniiy  about  Malacca.  Tbenameof  Suomn 
the  ei\  molugy  of  w  hich  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  Mr.ll 
thinks  is  of  ^anscrit  origin,  and  may  possibly  he  derived  ho® 
the  word  samantara^  which,  ‘  implying  a  bound  nr}’,  intenne. 
diatc,  or  w  hat  is  between,  seems  not  inapplicable  to  the  pecu. 
liar  situation  of  an  island  intermediate  between  two  oceans  ud 
two  straits** 

In  shape,  and  still  more  in  size,  Sumatra  is  said  to  reseabie 
Great  Britain.  A  chain  of  lofty  mountains  runs  through  iti 
whole  extent,  the  ranges  being  in  many  parts  double  and  tre¬ 
ble  :  and  between  these  ridges  are  extensive  plains,  w  ith  mux 
large  and  beautiful  lakes.  The  work  begins  with  a  gCDciil 
description  of  these,  with  the  other  natural  phrunomcna  of  the 
country,  its  climate,  soil,  mineral  productions,  kc.  Under 
the  same  head  we  meet  w  iih  various  observations  on  the  Moo- 
MK)ns,  l.iind  and  Sea  Breezes,  and  Surfs  ;  the  causes  of  which 
are  investigated  with  the  skill  and  judgement  of  ati  accurate  in¬ 
quirer  and  able  natur.ilist.  The  author’s  hypothesis  concern- 
ing  the  latter  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

*  The  surf  begin*  to  assume  its  form  at  some  disLincc  from  the  placs 
where  it  breaks,  gradually  accumulating  as  it  moves  forward,  till  it  giiii 
a  hfight,  in  common,  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  when  it  overhangs  at  top,  ■ 
and  falls,  like  a  cascade,  nearly  pci^ndicular,  involving  itself  as  it  d»  ! 
cenvis.  The  noise  made  by  the  fall  is  prodigious,  and,  during  the  scillnM 
of  the  night,  may  be  heard  many  miles  up  the  country. — That  the  wrh 
•re  not,  like  common  waves,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  wind,  is  evidot 
from  this,  that  the  highest  and  most  violent  often  happen  when  there  is  the 
least  wind,  and  wceTcria.  Neither  is  the  motion  of  the  surf  obsenedto 
follow  the  course  of  the  wind,  but  often  the  contrary.  The  prodigiiioi 
turfs,  so  general  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  are,  upon  the  most  probable  by* 
poihesii  I  have  been  able  to  form,  after  long  observation,  and  much 
thought  and  inquiry,  the  consequence  of  the  trade  or  perpetual  wiodi 
which  prevail,  at  a  distonce  from  shore,  between  the  parallels  ofthinvi^ 
gret's  north  and  south,  whose  uniform  and  invariable  action  causes  a  lotg 
and  constant  swell,  that  exists  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  about  the  liw, 
towards  which  its  diivction  tends  from  either  side.  This  swell  or  Ubn* 
lion  of  the  sea  it  prodigiously  long,  and  the  senrible  effect  of  its  height,  of 
course,  so  much  diminished,  that  it  is  not  ofteti  attended  to ;  the  grtdoil 
•lope  engrossing  almost  the  whole  horizon,  w  hen  the  eye  is  not  very  nioch 
elevated  above  its  surface  :  but  persons  who  have  sailed  in  those  parti  ntfj 
recolk'^t  that  even  when  the  sea  is  apparently  the  most  still  and  level,  i 
boat  or  other  object  at  a  distance  from  the  ship,  will  be  hidden  from  the 
sight  of  one  looking  towards  it  from  the  lower  deck,  for  the  space  of  in* 
ouui  together.  This  swell,  when  a  squall  happens,  or  the  wind  fresbem 
w'ill,  for  a  time,  h^*c  other  subsidiary  waves  on  the  extent  of  iu  itf* 
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^  direction  contrary  to  it,  and  which  will  a^ain  ttib- 
^*11  a  calm  returns,  without  having  produced  on  it  any  perceptible  ef- 
«  .  thnuoh  nnt  rnntinu.'illv  rxna«rH  tn  AnnrK  r*n«» 


laoi  nouiherly  sea  is  observed,  even  after  a  hard  north-west  wind.  This 
incfsiaDt  end  powerful  swell  rolling  in  from  an  ocean,  ojx'n  even  to  the 
wif,  seems  an  agent  adequate  to  the  prodip^ous  effects  produced  on  tho 
joait;  while  its  very  size  contributes  to  its  being  overlooked.  It  recon- 
cilfi  almost  all  the  difficulties  which  the  phenomena  seem  to  present. — Yet 
tijfff  occurs  to  me  one  objection  which  I  cannot  get  over,  and  which  a  re* 
prd  to  truth  obliges  me  to  state.  The  trade-winds  arc  rtmarkably  steady 
and  uniform,  and  the  swell  generated  by  them  is  the  same.  The  surfs  are 
pech  the  averse,  seldom  perKwering  tor  two  days  in  the  same  degree  of 
violmcc ;  ohen  mountains  high  in  the  morning,  and  nearly  subsided  by 
night.  How  comes  an  uniform  cause  to  produce  effects  so  unsteady,  un* 
Jrti  bv  the  intervention  of  second  iry  causes,  whose  nature  and  operatioQ 
wf  are  unacquainted  with  pp.  36- — 38. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  made  up  of  the  Malays,  (who 
occupy  most  part  of  the  sea-coast,  and  are  Mahometans,)  and 
the  l*agan  aboriginal  natives  of  the  interior.  I’lie  latter,  to 
shorn  the  author’s  attention  is  principally  directed,  are  treated, 
of  under  four  summary  liivisions; — the  Achinesr^  the  linttas^ 
tbc/iV/aw^5,  and  the  people  of Among  other  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  their  persons,  clothing,  ornaments  of  dress, 
&c.  we  are  informed  that 

*  both  sexes  have  the  extraordinary  custom  of  filing  and  otherwisedit- 
figuring  their  teeth,  which  are  naturally  very  white  .ind  beautiful  from  the 
limpUity  of  their  food.  For  files,  they  make  use  of  small  whetstones  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  the  patients  lie  on  their  back  during  the 
operition.  Many,  particularly  the  women  of  the  Lamfion^  country,  have 
their  teeth  rubbed  down  quite  even  with  the  gums  ;  others  have  them 
fonned  in  points  ;  and  some  file  off  no  more  than  the  outer  coat  and  extre* 
mitiei,  in  order  that  tlicy  may  the  better  receive  and  retain  the  jetty  black- 
DttiiU’ith  which  they  almost  universally  adorn  them.  The  black  used  on 
these  occasions  is  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut-shell.  When 
this  ii  not  applied,  the  filing  does  nut,  by  destroying  what  we  term  the  en* 
diminibii  the  whiteness  of  the  teeth  ;  but  the  use  of  betel  renders 
them  black,  it  pains  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  great  men  someiiniet 
set  theirs  in  gold,  by  casing,  with  a  plate  of  that  metal,  tlie  under  row  ; 
sod  this  ornament,  contrasted  with  the  black  die,  has,  by  lamp  or  candle 
light,  a  very  splendid  effect.  They  do  not  remove  it  cither  to  eat  oc 
•Iwp.’  p.  32. 

The  nsitivcs  of  the  hills  are  subject  to  tliose  monstrous  weut 
Mcoiiiiuon  among  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts. 
Hib complaint,  the  author  thinks,  is  owing,  in  Siimatm,  to  the 
excessive  fogginess  of  the  air  in  the  vallies  between  the  hi^h 
B^Mntains,  wl^re  the  native^of  these  parts  reside. 
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After  (lenc  ribinjy  their  habitations  and  domestic  economy, tU  1 
author  presents  ns  witli  a  view  of  the  state  of  afjricnlture  tmci|  I 
the  Sninnlrans.  I'his  leads  to  an  account  of  the  vegetable  pro.  I 
rliiciinns  of  the  island;  of  which  the  most  abundant  and  root  I 
important  arc  Hice  and  IVpper,  the  former  being  the  grind  1 
material  of  food  in  Sumaiia  as  well  as  the  oilier  tropical  rtgi.  jl 
on^,  and  the  latter  tonsmuiing  llie  chief  article  of  commerct  1 
Of  the  methods  used  in  the  culture  of  these  valuable  conioo. 
dities  a  very  interesting  detail  is  given. 

Having  noticed  the  arts  and  manufactures  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  skilled  in,  and  given  a  general  account  of  the  differ- 
eni  languages  spoken  in  Sumatra,  with  their  alphabets,  theaa-  ■ 
th*»r  proceeils  to  esiintcte  the  rank  which  these  islanders  occo- 
py  til  the  scale  of  civil  society. 

*  Though  far  distant  from  that  point  to  which  the  polished  states  rf 
Europe  have  aspired,  they  yet  look  down,  with  an  interral  almost  as  gTtl^ 
on  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and  America.  Perhaps  if  we  distiognik 
mankind  summarily  into  five  classes,  we  might  assign  a  third  place  to  the 
more  civilized  Sumatrans,  and  a  fourth  to  the  remainder.*  p.  20V. 

A  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  government,  Isvi, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  the  author  discoveriD^ 
here,  and  throughout  the  work,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
every  branch  of  his  subject.  With  respect  to  the  religion  of 
the  Suiniitrans,  Mr.Marsden  informs  us  that  tbe/^i^j/i^s— whoii 
the  other  tribes,  in  most  respects,  resemble — worship  neither 
God,  Devil,  nor  Idol ;  and  have  no  name  for  the  Deity  intbeir 
language  1 

Achin  is  the  only  kingdom  of  Sumatra  the  transactions  of 
which  ha\c  been  at  all  made  the  subject  of  general  history.  A 
relation  is  here  given  of  its  wars  with  the  Portuguese,  and  of 
its  history  subsequent  to  that  period.  Widely  difTereiU  is  the 
condition  of  both  nations  at  this  time  from  what  it  was  when  the 
one  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  its  exploits,  and  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  other  ‘  received  embassies  from  all  the  great  poteo- 
utes  of  the  West.* 

)t  is  among  the  people  that  the  horrible  practice  of 

eating  human  flesh  prevails,  and  among  them  alone. 

‘  They  do  not  cat  human  flesh  as  the  means  of  satisfying  the  cnvingi 
of  nature,  for  there  can  be  no  want  of  sustenance  to  die  tnhabiuoii  of 
wch  a  country  and  climate,  who  reject  no  animal  food  of  any  kiod ;  tor 
is  it  sought  after  as  a  gluttonous  delicacy.  The  Baitcu  eat  it  as  a  spedei 
of  wremony ;  as  a  m^e  of  shewing  iheir  detestation  of  certain  crimes  hy 
an  ignominious  punishment ;  and  as  a  savage  di^lay  of  revenge  and  b* 
suit  to  their  unfortunate  enemies.  The  objects  of  this  barbarous  repast  lie 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  especially  if  badly  wounded,  the  bodies  of  the  iliio» 
and  ofltodert  eoodvmoed  for  certain  capita!  crimes,  especially  for  adultery 
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TV  oohippy  victim  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  injured  party  (if  it 
bfi  private  wrooff,  or  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner,  to  the  warriors)  by  whom 
Vb  to  a  staJce  ;  lances  are  thrown  at  him  from  a  certain  distance  by 
thb  person,  his  relations,  and  friends ;  and  when  mortally  wounded,  they 
^  ^  to  him,  as  if  in  a  transport  of  pusion,  cut  pieces  from  the  body 
vkh  their  knives,  dip  them  in  the  dish  of  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  red  pep« 
Hr,  ili^tiy  broil  them  over  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  swallow 
the  morsels  with  a  degree  of  savage  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  (I  presume, 
Hcording  to  the  degree  of  their  animosity  and  resentment)  the  whole  is 
^rroured  by  the  by  standers;  and  instances  have  been  known  where,  with 
hirbarity  still  aggravated,  they  tear  the  flesh  from  the  carcase  with  their 
iHth,  To  such  a  depth  of  depravity  may  man  be  plunged,  when  neither 
rdigico  nor  philosophy  enlighten  his  steps !  All  that  can  be  said  in  exteo* 
moon  of  the  horror  of  this  diabolical  ceremony,  is,  that  no  view  appears  to 
hr  fotertained  of  torturing  the  sufferers,  of  increasing  or  lengthening  out 
thr  pangs  of  death  ;  the  whole  fury  is  directed  against  the  corpse,  warm, 
bderd,  with  the  remains  of  life,  but  past  the  sensation  of  pain.-^The 
duiUi  of  the  victims  are  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  open  buildings  in  front 
of  their  houses,  and  are  occasionally  ransomed  by  their  surviving  relaliona 
(or  a  sum  of  money.’  pp.  39 1 — 2. 

Our  author  is  silent  respecting  the  still  more  unnatural  prao 
tice,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Leyden’s  account  before  alluded 
to,  is  common  among  these  people,  of  banquetting  upon  the 
remains  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  M.  has  laboured,  and  not  without  success,  to  render 
hb  work  a  complete  storehouse  of  information  relative  to  that 
ponion  of  the  globe  of  which  it  treats.  Nor  is  his  diligence  ia 
collecting  his  materials  more  worthy  of  notice  than  his  judge* 
iDent  in  arranging  and  displaying  them  to  the  best  advantage: 
while  the  clearness  of  his  statements  and  good-sense  of  his  re* 
Darks  relieve  considerably  the  dryness  or  detail  incident  to  a 
work  of  this  nature. — A  set  of  engravings  of  plants  and  animals 
iccompanies  this  history,  forming  a  detached  volume. 

Mr.  Marsden’s  dictionary  of  the  Malay  language,  which  is 
Dcntioned,  p.  200,  as  being  ready  for  the  press,  has  lately 
l>^n  published. 

"  -  I  I  m  — 

Art.  XII.  The  Efiistolary  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  ;  including 
hb  familiar  Letters  to  his  Wife  and  Daughters  ;  to  which  are  prefixed, 
Fngments  of  three  Plays,  two  of  tliem  undoubtedly  Steele*!,  the  third 
f^pposed  to  be  Addison’s.  Faithfully  printed  from  the  originals ;  and 
lUviiiratcd  with  literary  and  historical  Anecdotes,  by  John  Nichols, 
F.  S.  A.  E.  &  P.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  pp.  700.  Nichols. 

^HKSE  volumes  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  extent 
lo  which  the  rage  for  collecting  the  scraps  of  great  writers 
**  capable  of  proceeding.  The  Mahometan  is  not  more 
^^%iou5  in  his  search  after  remnants  of  paper,  than  Mr. 
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Nicliols  lias  been  in  his  anxiety  to  scrape  together  the  fW 
erxls  of  Sir  Ricbaid  Steele.  We  certainly  have  not  been  « 
the  |iain%  to  count  them,  hut  wc  believe  that  there  are  ioq^ 
acoH's  of  notes  in  this  collection,  of  which  the  following  (YqL 
1.  p.  366.)  is  a  fair  sample. 

To  Mrs.  Steele* 

•  Dear  Pnie, 

‘  I  cannot  answer  yours  to  all  poiotSy  till  I  hare  recowj 
lOfwcrs  to  two  or  three  letters ;  but  will  write  in  the  afternoon. 

•  be  sure  to  keep  Mrs.  Keck. 

‘  Yours, 

R.  Steele,* 

Wiih’clefercnce  to  the  rospcctahlc  editor,  wc  must  l>rglftfe 
to  Slate  our  conviction,  that  a  shilling  pamphlet  would  includi 
•11  the  interesting  novelty  of  these  volumes.  Part  of  ilic ori¬ 
ginal  matter,  it  appears,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  N.  from  a  grand- 
claughtcr  of  Steele’s,  and  the  remainder  from  the  widow  of  Me 
Scurlock  the  lieir  at  law  of  I^dy  Trevor,  Sir  Richard’s  Icgiii- 
mate  daughter. 

^'hcre  is  so  much  confusion  both  in  the  editing  and  printhi; 
of  this  correspondence,  such  repetition  in  the  paging,  so  muck 
literary  small  ware  in  the  notes,  and  so  little  coherence  ind 
distinctness  of  information  any  where,  that  wc  can  only 
venture  to  say  that  we  believe  the  following  to  beasuHiciently 
correct  statement  of  the  substance  of  these  volumes,— of 
perhaps  this  volume,  for  in  spite  of  the  title  page  it  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  ilecidcd  whether  the  book  is  single  or 
double,  'i'he  Dramatic  f  ragments  consist  of  several  scenes  oft 
comedy,  the  plot  of  which  is  extravagant,  and  the  dialogue 
not  destitute  of  spirit  ;  the  opening  ot  another,  which  tec*i 
lo  have  been  on  the  plan  of  High  Life  below  Stairs  ;  and  l 
seme  or  two  of  a  tragetly  attributed  to  Addison, — with 
what  justice  wc  arc  nnablr  to  say.  I'he  remainder  of  ibc 
collection  includes  Steele’s  letters  of  courtship;  his  litenrr 
eorn'spoiidenee ;  his  dedications,  prefaces,  and  addressa; 
his  notes  to  his  wife  containing  a|)oiogies  for  dining  out  and 
getting  drunk,  promises  of  future  go^  l>ehaviour,  ami  co»* 
missions  for  old  wigs,  and  clean  linen.  This  intcre.sting 
is  eked  out  with  “  cash  accounts,”  and  closeil  with  a ‘‘pro¬ 
posal  for  the  payment  of  Sir  Richard  Steele’s  debts.” 

Some  of  Sir  Richard’s  letters  to  his  wife  arc  interesting 
•peciiiu'ns  ot  conjugal  intercourse  :  but  they  are  throughout 
mnikt'd  by  the  most  painful  proofs  of  his  want  of  steadine* 
and  prudence.  Scarcely  a  letter,  hardly  a  note,  passes  fr^ 
him  lo  L.idy  Steele,  without  some  reference  to  past  follies,  u®d 
promises  ot  amendment — proiuiscs  which  were  as  ill  kept,  •• 
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(jijewcre  lightly  made,  Mr.  Nichols  repeatedly  hints  at 
LiJv  S.’s  parsimony  as  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  her 
It  may  have  been  so  :  but  before  he  had  ventured 
loblinte  her  for  avarice,  he  should  have  passed  a  much  se* 
ifftf  judgement  on  the  profligate  extravagance  of  her  bus* 
yad.  She  appears  to  have  occasionally  been  left  without 
ucfwaries,  and  Steele,  while  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
ttn<lerness,  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  regard  to  her  wants. 
Hif  great  “  good- nature,”  did  not,  we  conceive,  involve 
loy  large  portion  of  sensibility.  The  death  of  his  lady,  for 
jiittiice,  is  thus  summarily  announced  in  a  letter  written 
ibe  morning  after  her  decease. 

“  To  Mr.  Alexander  Scurlock. 

«  Dear  Cousin,  Dec.  27, 1718. 

**  This  is  to  let  you  know  that  my  dear  and  honoured  Wiiie 
imputed  this  life  last  night. 

1  desire  my  Aunt  Scurlock,  and  Mrs.  Bevan,  and  you  yourself 
foold  immediately  go  into  mourning;  and  place  die  charge  tor  such 
■ovoiog  of  those  two  ladies  and  your  own,  to  the  account  ot. 

Sir,  Your  most  afFectionate  kinsman 

and  humble  Servant, 

R.  Steele.” 

In  the  following  epistle  written  in  answer  to  one  from  his 
dioghter,  announcing  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  dots 
rnW  go  a  step  farther,  and  offers  up  a  petition  for  pa¬ 
tience”  in  a  tone  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
pithosof  the  postscript,  has  a  most  whimsical  effect. 

‘  To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele. 

*  My  dear  Child,  Nov.  23,  1723. 

'  I  have  your  letter,  with  the  news  of  Eugene’s  death, 
•dyour  reflections  thereupon.  Do  you  and  your  sister  stay  it  home,  lod 
do  sot  go  to  the  funeral.  Lord,  grant  me  patience  ! 

*  Pray  write  to  meconstandy. 

*  Your  affectionate  Father, 

and  obedient  Servant, 

R.  S  TEE  LI. 

*  Why  do  not  you  mention  Molly  ?  Is  she  dead  too  ?* 

The  best  answer,  however,  to  the  inuendos  against  the 
conjugal  character  of  Lady  Steele  which  are  occasionally  to 
^  found  in  the  notes,  may  be  obuined  from  the  following 
**^nt  tribute  to  her  praise,  prefixed  by  her  husband  to  the 
diird  volume  of  the  “  Ladies  Library.” 

*  h  it  impossible  for  me  to  look  back  on  many  evils  aad  pains  which  I 
bvpiofferwi  since  wc  came  together,  without  a  pleasure  which  is  not  to 
kexjHefscd,  from  the  proofs  1  have  had,  in  those  circumstances,  of  your 

goodness.  How  often  has  your  tendernest  removed  pain  trora 
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Biy  lick  head  ?  How  often  an^sh  from  my  afflicted  heart  ?  Whli  ^ 
•kilhil  patience  have  I  known  you  comply  with  the  vain  projecti 
pain  hai  su^fi^tted,  to  have  an  aching  limb  removed  by  journeying 
one  tide  of  a  room  to  another  ?  How  often,  the  next  instant,  tTin|j 
the  tame  ground  again,  without  telling  your  patient  it  was  to  no  purpoK^  1 
change  hit  situation  !  If  there  are  such  beings  as  Guardian  Angej^t^  I 
are  they  cmployi*d.  I  will  no  more  believe  one  of  them  more  good  is ii 
inclinations,  than  1  can  conceive  it  more  charming  in  its  form,  thu » 
wife/ 

I'he  literary  character  of  Steele  has  been  so  often  and » 
recently  discussed,  that  \vc  ilo  not  feel  it  necessary  to  resuoK 
the  inquiry.  Badly  as  this  book  is  altogether  got  up^  we  cia- 
not  help  expressing  our  astonishment  at  the  vile  specimen  d 
engraving,  prefixed  as  Steele’s  portrait. 


Art.  XIII.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology:  in  which  an  atieinpt  t 
made  to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Primitive  Nttioa 
of  the  World,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  them,  on  Prioc^ 
tending  to  remove  the  Imperfection  and  Discordance  of  precete 
Systems.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.  &c.  Vol,  II.  LiS 
Parts,  4to.  pp.  1440.  Rivington,  1811. 

\^K  gave  an  account  of  Dr.  Hales’s  first  volume  in  our  r^ 
view  for  ISIO,  (Vol.  VI.  Parti.)  His  second  voluine, 
now  on  our  table,  is  separated  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  k 
considerably  larger  than  the  former.  No  suBicient  reuoQ 
appears  N%hy  these  parts  might  not  have  been  entitled  to. 
lumes;  especially  as  the  sequel  of  the  work,  if  the  saoe 
scale  of  the  materials  and  arrrangemeiit  he  preserved,  roust 
611  at  leai't  two  more  such  parts  or  volumes. 

'Pile  present  volume  is  a  ('hroiiological  History  of  the  OM 
and  New  Testament,  in  the  current  of  which  arc  pcrjictuiliji 
introduced  fragiYiciits  of  biblical  criticism  und  theulogicai 
disquisition.  Kmcndatioiis  of  the  received  Hebrew  ind 
Greek  texts,  new  translations  of  single  passages  and  often  ol 
ample  portions  of  scripture,  and  discussions  of  pointi  of 
doctrine,  appear  to  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  niateriik 
with  which  the  learned  author  has  constructed  this  volunie. 
V\’e  do  not  uiulervalue  these  materials,  'rhough  their  com¬ 
parative  excellence  he  various,  the  sum  of  their  merit  aid 
utility  is  considerable.  But  we  wish  that  a  diB'erent  metW 
of  arrangement  had  been  obsen'cd.  In  the  present  plan,  tk 
narrative  itself  is  hut  scanty,  the  continuity  of  it  can  scarce* 
ly  bt' d  isccrnei^  and  the  beapiug  together  of  the  muliifoc® 
portions  ot  matter  produces  a  sense  of  confusion  and 
satiety  in  the  mind  ot  the  reader.  Had  the  author  toroiiwl  w 
text  more  strictly  according  to  the  approved  models  of  ^ 
Uirical  composition,  relegating  the  critical  and  polemic^ 
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Better  to  ilislinct  notes  or  supplementary  essays  ;  his  hook 
tould  have  been  far  more  enuaj^ing  to  the  general  reader,  as 
IS  more  useful,  because  more  easy  reference  to  the 
iclwlarand  (divine.  Upon  such  ;\  plan,  also,  wc  conceive  that 
iiioiher  advantage  might  have  been  secured,  'Phe  coirtaneous 
liiitor)*  and  chronology  of  olIu*r  nations  might  have  accoiu- 
pinicd  that  of  the  sacieil  people,  alter  the  excellent  example 
of  Pridoaiix  and  Shuckford,  suliicienily  distinct,  yet  so  pre« 
jerved  parallel,  as  that  the  two. lines  of  scriptural  anti  pro- 
finc  liistorv  shoubi  illustrate  each  other.  Hut  now,  the  cltro- 
nologiral  history  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  is  to  form 
the  matter  of  the  ensuing  volume;  notwithstanding  Dr.  Hales 
bis  of  necessity,  anticipate  !  many  parts  of  it,  from  their  in- 
scfMnable  relation  to  his  presatit  subject. 

The  atithor,  however,  was  aware  of  the  advantages  of  the 
ibnner  part  of  the  arrangement,  the  absence  or  iinpeiTeelion 
of  which  wo  regret;  for,  in  his  prefixed  advertisement,  ho 
uvilhat  this  work  could  not  ‘  have  lieen  rrdneed  to  its  pro- 
ifDl  size,  had  not  the  Critical  Distpiisilions  been  throan, 
IS  much  as  possible,  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  prinK'd  in 
I  Ninailcr  t\q>e  than  the  text.  'Phis  has  further  contrihiiie,  i 
to  preserve  the  tenor  of  the  history  even  and  uniform,  un¬ 
broken  ami  uninterrupted  hy  digressions.' — Willi  tl>is  in- 
temion  in  his  mind,  how  unfortunaLe  has  the  doctor  been  in 
the  execution  of  it! 

An  extract  from  the  preface  will  snpjdy  a  view  of  the  de- 
il^pof  the  present  volume. 

*  Tn«  paramount  cxcelleoce,  therefore,  the  importance  and  the  dllFiculty 
rf  ibc  original  scriptures,  have  given  birth  to  a  greater  number  and  v.i- 
^ot  helps  an  1  expositions,  than  any  other  books  that  ever  were  written 
•  WTageor  in  any  language  :  and  if  we  review  the  infinite  multitude  of 
tnwlauoni,  notes,  comments,  keys,  'See.  of  I.exicon.s,  Dictionaries,  Con* 
fwdaocei,  &c.  of  Histories,  Connections,  Abridgements,  kc,  that  have 
ihficly  appeared,  in  all  Languages,  wherever  the  gospel  has  t>e<*n  pub- 
i’ihed  throughout  the  whole  world,  we  may  safely  conclude  without  any 
hpcthole  or  exaggeration,  that  “  the  world  itself  cou!d  not  contain  the 

that  might  be  written**  upon  a  subject  so  absolutely  inexhaustible  in 
ill  iti  various  branches  and  mmilkaiions. 

*  But  amidst,  all  this  endless  and  oppressive  variety  of  scriptural  helps, 
^are  scarcely  any  which  arc  not  liable  to  serious  and  weighty  objec- 

Some  are  too  voluminous,  dlfi^usive,  and  expensive  for  ordinary 
■*;  othefi  too  short,  supcriicial,  and  imperfect  to  convey  sulhcicot  in- 
J'rtution:  and  wc  may  search  in  vain  fora  comfltknt  histouy  oF 
list  I ;  a  history  of  the  Bible  which  shall  be  plain  and  clear  even  to 
‘'ccakarncd,  and  yet  concise,  correct,  and  critical;  competent,  !•  to 
all  the  scattered  events  in  a  regular  and  lucid  chronological  and  rro- 
t^^al  order ;  2.  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
throughout,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  one  uniform  and  coo* 
*0U  Vlll.  2  b 
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tittent  oarratlvc ;  comw^nt,  3.  to  expound  the  mystenei,  doctrino, 
precepts  of  both,  intelligibly,  rational^,  and  faiUtfully  ;  without  siW 
to,  or  diminishing  from  tfie  Word  of  God  ;  and  v%ithout  undue  itte 

persons,  parties,  or  sects  ;  4.  to  unfold  and  interpret  the  whole  grwd 
and  comprehensiTc  scheme  of  “  the  prophetic  argument”  (t)» 

2  Pet.  i.  19.)  from  Genesis  to  Revelation ;  all  admirably  linked  aodeW 
Iv  connected  together,  subsisting  in  the  divine  mind,  **  befbrei^ 
f^ndation  of  the  world,”  1  Pet.  i.  20.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  and  gradual^ 
Tcaled  to  mankind,  at  sundry  times,  and  divers  modes  and  degrees, 
the  Patriarchal,  Mosaical,  and  Christian  dispensations,  as  they  wrrt^ 
to  bear  it,  Heb.  i.  1 .  competent,  5.  to  solve  real  difhculties,  and  recoocili 
apparent  dissonances,  resulting  from  the  obscurity  of  the  original  tezt,« 
from  inaccurate  translations ;  6.  to  silence  sceptics  and  heretics, 
and  scuders,  by  exposing  the  weakness  and  inconclusiveness  of  their  ob> 
jections  and  cavils ;  7.  to  defend  the  institutions  of  the  primitive  chord 
against  schismatics  and  levellers  ;  and,  in  fine,  8.  to  copy,  as  close  upis 
fible,  the  bievity  and  conciseness,  yet  simplicity  and  pl.iinneis  of  tk 
gospel  style; — such  a  history  of  the  Bible  is  altogether  a  desideratnii 
the  annals  of  sacred  literature.*  pref.  pp.  xv — xxii. 

This  citation  is  no  very  prepossessing  specimen  of  taste io 
composition:  but,  on  this  head,  the  public  will  not  be  fts* 
tidions,  if  oiir  learned  and  laborious  autlior  shall  he  found 
to  have  supplied  the  desideratum  which  he  so  largely  d^ 
scribes. 

In  the  first  volume,  p.  321,  compelled  by  astronomical  ra- 
sons  and  analogical  argument,  thuiigli  not  explicitly  stated, 
Dr.  H.  had  said  ;  ‘  whether  the  host  of  the  fixed  stars  wm 
all  created  and  made  tit  the  same  time  with  our  system,  mat 
reasonably  be  doubteil.*  We  lament  that  !ie  has  not  altcndcd 
to  this  important  subject,  in  its  proper  place  of  the  |>res(« 
volume;  and  that,  not  only  in  relation  tothe  suns  and  worlds 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  exist  out  of  the  limits  of  oar 
.solar  system,  htu  with  respect  to  that  system  itself,  andtlie 
constitution  and  structure  of  the  earth.  Many  modem  gech- 
gists  are  daily  confirming  themselves  and  others  in  infiilclitj, 
from  the  unfounded  as  nmption  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogonyu 
contradicted  by  induhitahle  facts  and  discoveries  in  uiinerilo* 
giral  science.  We  arc  sorry  to  say  that,  when  tliis  objectioB 
was  ad\erted  to  in  the  admirable  lectures  read  by  an  illo** 
irioiM  IVofcssor  at  the  Royal  Institution,  lust  year,  the  aoiwr 
which  was  produced  was  of  that  flimsy  kind  which  cotW 
satisfy  no  man,  and  must  have  left  the  objection  to  opft** 
with  more  mischievous  force.  I'hc  false  assumption  restioi 
the  idea  that,  according  to  the  scriptures,  the  antiquity  of  Ae 
CR*ated  universe  does  not  much  exeee  1  «ii\  or  seven  thouiaa^ 
years.  From  long  and  attentive  iMn>iil  r.iiiun,  we  arc  co^ 
vincerl  that  neither  llic  hook  of  Gcmiois  nor  any  other  otrtw 
the  Bible  authorizes  any  such  conciusioii.  Certainly 
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ye  teacher  that  the  formation  of  man,  and  of  the  present 
aeciw  of  on^anized  boinjjs  which  |>eople  our  planet,  took 
place  at  the  late  date  referred  to  :  and  this  fact  is  verified  by 
Ae tnilitional  testimony  of  all  nations,  by  the  recent  origin  of 
tljf  arts  and  improvements  of  life,  and  by  all  the  literary  mo- 
aoinents  of  mankind.  But  this  by  no  means  justifies  the  in- 
f^cf,  that  the  earth  as  a  terrene  body  had  not  previously 
eibtcd  for  a  period  of  duration  not  to  be  assigned.  The 
BUgnificent  exordium  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  inspired 
teicher,  is  a  simple  declaration  of  the  fact,  that  the  whole  de- 
ptinlcnt  universe  did,  at  some  period  or  other  in  the  rctro- 
ipecl  of  countless  ages,  derive  its  existence,  form,  and  pro¬ 
perties,  from  the  Infinite  and  All- Perfect  Intelligence  wnich 
we  denominate  God. — Moses  then  takes  up  the  planet  which 
tis  to  he  the  theatre  of  those  great  measures  of  Jchovah*s 
moral  government,  the  history  of  which  it  was  his  immediate 
object  to  record :  and  the  very  terms  in  which  he  describes  it, 
carry  to  our  eonvictiou  the  intimation  of  a  prc-cxistcnt  state, 
and  a  dissolution  from  that  state  into  a  dark,  chaotic,  decom¬ 
pounded  mass.  \Vc  venture  to  give  a  translation  of  the  verse, 
lubmitting  it  to  the  candid  judgement  of  those  who  study  the 
Hebrew  language  by  the  aid  of  its  cognate  dialects.  Noif 
^'the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  disarrangement, 
‘*and  darkness  upon  the  surface  of  the  disordered  mass  :  and 
**the  Spirit  of  God  moved  %vith  fostering  infiueiice  upon  the 
**  surface  of  the  waters.” — ^Wc  would  ask  the  scientific  geolo- 
gk,  whether  he  does  not  manifestly  perceive,  under  these  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  condition  of  a  disorganized  globe,  its  surface 
to  some  depth  in  a  state  of  watery  solution  and  mixture,  and 
its  atmosphere  turbid  and  impermeable  to  light?  The  Di- 
I  vine  Historian  proceeds  to  relate  a  scries  of  phenomena,  in 
•bich  we  may,  without  irreverence,  conceive  that  Almighty 
Wisdom  acted  by  the  operation  of  those  physical  laws  which 
itself  had  established,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  that 
of  chemical  affinity.  The  atmosphere  was  cleared,  and  filled 
with  light  on  that  hemisphere  which  was  presented  to  the  sun  ; 
hut  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purified  to  permit  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  he  teen,  had  a  spectator  existed  on  the  earth  ; — the 
^fitimal  motion  of  the  globe  was  established  ; — the  atmosphere 
WH  further  cleared  by  the  separation  of  watery  vapour,  and 
clouds  were  formed ; — the  continents  and  mountains  were 
kivcd  up,  and  consequently  the  water  subsided  into  the 
hollows; — the  agency  of  Creative  Goodness  covered  the  desic* 
cited  ground  with  vegetables  ; — the  atmosphere  now  became 
*i®ciently  pellucid  to  render  the  heavenly  luminaries  visible  ; 
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— an  I  l)irils  utr  *  CicaiCvl; — then  quadrupeds  and  ren* 
lilt's; — and  finally  man.  ” 

Wv  conci  ivi»,  aUo,  tlir»t  tljn  reiiiarkalilo  passapje,  2  PetS, 
3,1),  is  couclicil  in  if^rn.s  uliicli  rannot  be  applied  to  the 
Nuatliir  delude,  but  wiilcli  aro  fairly  dt‘^c^ipti\c  of  the  dit 
inlci;raii«)n  of  «air  world  from  a  former  state,  by  solution  of 
iis  t  xh  rii’.il  surface  in  water,  reducing;  it  to  the  very  coiiditioi 
in  which  it  becomes  the  suiijcct  of  ibo  Mosaic  narrative. 

Om*  rc'aders  will  not  think  that  this  digression  requirei  aa 
aj)o!();:y,  when  they  co:'.si(h*r  the  exu•n^ive  popularity  whicli 
t:coloi;ical  studies  have  recently  acquired; — the  impossibiliif 
tiiat  any  person  wlio  is  really  acquainted  with  miiieraiogiri 
pha  noiuiiia,  can  attribute  an  origin  so  recent  as  the  creation 
of  the  present  races  of  organized  beings,  to  the  materialiof 
the  earth’s  iiucrnal  structure,  tlicir  dej)osition  and  arrange, 
ment  ; — the  imjioitance  of  shewing  that  the  Holy  Scriptuni 
are  in  no  respect  impngneil  hy  the  attrihiition  of  the  rcmoieu 
created  antiquity  to  the  earth,  under  lormer  constitution!  of 
its  existence; — and  that  irreligion  can  ilerive  no  aid  from  the 
discoveries  of  geology  and  electro-chemistry. — We  return  to 
Dr.  Hales,  again  lamenting  liis  total  inattention  to  this  great 
t|uestion. 

Dr.  ll.  tells  us  that  ‘  the  first  man  was  formed  of  the  comrooo 
earth, — the  name  JJu)n  signifying  rej,  or  the  reddish  colour 
of  uatne  virgin  earth,  according  to  Josephus.’  p.  6.  Joie. 
ph  us  and  Tertulliau  nccil  no  excuse  for  speaking  about 
iiuhie  and  iirgin  carih  ;  but  when  a  learned  writer,  in  these 
days,  adopts  (heir  language  with  evident  approbation,  it  ii 
natural  fur  us  to  wisli  tiiat  be  had  informed  us  w  hat  he  meam 
by  it.  U  Dr.  !1.  ignorant  of  the  composition,  never  less  thin 
triple  and  usually  very  bclcregcneous,  of  all  native  specimen! 
of  earths  ?  Or  docs  be  imagine  that  any  species  of  earth, 
artiheially  freed  from  its  coiubinations,  is  reddish  We  do 
not  notice  this  subject  for  the  sake  of  censure ;  but  because 
the  c  rrt  t  iiou  cf  a  prevalent  error,  in  tiie  interpretation  of 
the  utird  it  God,  is  to'.uiecicd  with  it.  Gen.  ii.  7.  “And 

the  L»  rd  (iod  formed  man,  dust  from  the  earth.” 

The  piiuiogcuial  signification  of  this  word  (V.  Goliiis  and 

Willmet  in  also  Cocceius  and  Stockins;)  is  matter 
trrmtfy  attinuated :  it  will,  therefore,  admit  of  an  unforced 
application  to  the  niimite  corpuscles  of  eUmientary  bo<lics, ut 
what  may  be  f*sleeme<l  elementary  according  to  the  degree  of 
idvaiiceincnt  in  science  which  men  at  any  lime  possess.  Now 
all  itic  substances  whicii,  combined  by  Omnipotence  in  a  sto- 
pcndon.%  organization,  compose  the  human  and  other  aai»»i 
bodies,  are  reduced,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  a  few  elc* 
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pent,*,  all  o/u'hich  /ire  MiN^AL  substances.  Thus,  when 
to  the  bottom,  it  is  philosopliically  and  literally 
ouc,  that  God  formed  man  of  (ht  very  vwteriols  of  the  earth 
OQ  which  he  walks  :  but  jargon  about  “  native  virgin  earth, ^ 
uwcll  as  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word  “  dust,”  can 
oolv  be  an  apology  for  ignorance  and  an  invitation  to  sceptic 
eti  ndiculo. 

From  these  instances,  it  may  appear,  that  an  acquaintance 
fiiiiNainral  History  is  not  less  necessary  than  philology  and 
‘chronoloj^ical  order,’  for  tlic  purpose  of  ‘  silencing  sceptics 
lod  heretics,  infidels  and  scotVers,  by  exposing  the  weakness 
lad  inconel nsivencss  of  their  objections  and  cavils.*  pref. 


p.  xxn. 

To  the  hook  of  Job  Dr.  H.  has  devoted  a  large  share  of 
mention,  and  has  conferred  upon  it  copious  and  valuable 
rJustraiion.  In  addition  to  a  variety  of  other  and  weighty 
irsrnnients  for  the  high  antiquity  of  that  sacred  book,  he 
idJuces  one  which,  though  not  original,  will  be  to  many  rea¬ 
der’s  novel,  and  seems  to  approach  as  closely^  to  a  decision  as 
can  be  expected  in  such  a  case.  It  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
cfssion  of  the  etjuinoxes,  and  the  intimations  supposed  to  be 
jiren  in  Job  xxxviii.  31.  thatrco  (either  Pleiades  or  Taurus) 
wisat  that  lime  the  cardinal  constellation  of  Spring,  and  ^03 
(Scorpio)  that  of  Autumn.  The  calculation  brings  out  the 
year  B.  C.  2337;  which  is,  according  to  Dr.  H.’s  scale,  near 
200  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  For  this  astronomi¬ 
cal  argument  he  makes  acknowledgen^ents  to  Dr.  Brinkley. 
Astron.  Prof.  ’IVin.  Coll.  Diibl.:  and  he  has  since  discovered 


iluiit  had  hcen  anticipated  and  published  in  1765,  by  Diicou- 
lint.  The  great  difiiculty,  it  appears  to  ns,  is  to  (icier mine 
il*ai  C’himali  and  Chesil  really  were  the  leading  constellations 
of  those  opposite  seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  time  of  Job.  Is 
it  not  certain  that  the  names,  and  the  proverbial  use  of  them, 
retained  long  after  the  particular  constellations  had 
erased  to  occupy  the  cardinal  portions  of  the  heavens? 
Thus  wo  still  retain  the  ancient  divisions  of  llie  zcnliac, 
tbouph  the  actual  constellations  are  now  a  whole  sign  behind 
ly  places  denominated  from  them.  So  likewise  in  the  wri- 
tings  of  Amos,  who  fiourisbed  more  than  I  500  years  later  than 
the  date  liere  assigned  to  Job,  the  two  constellations  are  mcn- 
Woned  exactly  in  the  same  way  of  pre-eminence  as  in  Job,, 
h.  9.  He  that  inaketh  Chimah  and  Cliesil,  and  converlelh 
“‘be shadow  of  death  into  the  morning.”  Amos,  v.  8.  Cer- 


*  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Carbon,  Phosphorus,  Sulphi^,  Iron ; 

new  meuli  of  Ammoaium,  Sodiuni,  Pouwiura,  aoU  Lime: 
mun  be  added  Caloric, 
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tainly  the  expression  in  Job,  xxxviii.  31.  is  more  definitf* 
hut  is  it  quite  adequate  to  destroy  the  objection  ?—Howem 
the  sum  total  of  the  whole  evidence  appears  quite  cuoughto 
repel  the  cavils  of  Warburton,  Stock,  and  others,  and  to iq. 
thorize  Dr.  H.’s  conclusion. 

‘  Such  a  combination  and  coincidence  of  vanous  ray*  of  evideooe, 
rived  from  widely  different  sources,  history,  sacred  and  profane,  chraio. 
logv  and  astronomy,  and  all  converging  to  the  same  common  (bci^ 
tend  strongly  to  establish  the  time  of  .lob’s  trial  as  rightly  assigned  in  ik 
year  B.  C.  2337  ;  or  818  years  after  the  deluge.*  p.  59. 

Wc  cannot  but  wish,  however,  that,  in  addition  tohil(l^ 
tail  of  positive  evidences,  he  had  stated  and  refuted  the  irgn- 
ment.s  of  LeClercand  Warburton  in  favour  of  the  hypotbest 
that  the  book  was  written  during  the  captivity.  We  areako 
surprized  that  Dr.  H.  has  made  so  little  use  of  the  store 
which  the  Arabic  language  would  furnish,  for  the  illustration 
of  this  most  ven»»r:ible  and  interesting  poem. 

It  might  be  cxpecteil  that  the  learned  orientalist  would  oot 
neglect  the /oc/ts  Job,  xix.  23 — 27.  He  hascoh 

ployed  much  criticism  upon  it,  and  has  added  some  confirnu* 
tions  to  the  sense,  which  solid  evidence  has  long  ago  esu- 
hlished,  in  opposition  to  that  tribe  of  commentators,  when* 
object  appears  too  frequently  to  be  a  dcchnstianizing  of  tixse 
w  ritings  which  the  Redeemer  of  men  has  enjoined  us  diligeatlr 
to  “  search,  btcause  they  testify  of  him.'*  Our  limits  will  wt 
allow  us  to  extract  the  illustrative  remarks;  but  we  shall  iosen 
the  translation  of  the  passage. 

‘  O  that  my  words  were  now  written ! 

17i.it  they  were  inscribed  in  a  book. 

That  they  were  engraven  with  an  iron  pencil. 

And  [InLiid  with]  lead,  in  a  ujck,  for  ever! 

“  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  living, 

“  And  that  at  the  last  [day]  j 

Me  will  arise  [in  judgment]  upon  dust  [maDkiod:]  I 
And  after  my  skin  be  mangh*d  thus, 

**  Vet  even  from  my  Heah,  shall  1  see  CJoil ; 

Whom  I  shall  sec  for  me,  [on  my  side,] 

•*  And  mine  eye*  shall  behold  him  not  estranged  ; 

**  [Though]  my  reins  be  [now]  consumed  within  me.**  * 

The  ttord  “pencil”  does  not  appear  a  happy  renderiw;<|| 
which  denotes  a  stylos^  or  pointed  chissel.  Dr.  H.» 
translation  of  the  first  rtanse  in  the  confession  seetfis  tol* 
less  poetically  expressive,  attd  in  no  respect  more  intelligible 
than  the  liieial  rendering  would  be  :  “  1  Know  my  RedeeUKTi 
the  Living  One.”  The  other  parts  of  the  version  arew 
supported  in  the  author’s  notes. 

(To  b(  continued •) 
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Jit.  XIV.  F.ssayt  on  the  Changes  of  the  I  finnan  Bojy,  at  lU  ditFercnt 
*  ;  ihc  Diseases  to  which  it  is  predisposed  «t  each  Period  of  IJfc  ; 

i!^  the  Physiological  Piinciples  of  its  Longevity.  The  whole  illut* 
traicd  by  many  Analogies  in  Plants  and  Anim.ils.  By  Thomas  Jame* 
100,  M.  D.  &c.  6 VO.  pp.  8(>0.  London,  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

\irE  took  up  this  publication  with  the  hope  of  finding  it 
’’suited  to  popular  instruction,  and  capable  of  dis|M‘lling,  in 
some  degree,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  so  exttsnsively 
pfTTalent  on  tiie  iinponant  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The 
^rui»al  of  it,  however,  has  not  alTorded  us  any  coiihidcrablc 
^itificalion, — ihougb  this  may  have  arisen  less  from  the 
defects  of  its  execution,  than  from  the  absence  of  originality  ; 
ami  we  readily  admit  that  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  new  may 
rrml  the  work  with  advantage.  I'bc  author,  indeed,  tells  us 
that  he  writes  chiefly  for  professional  readers,  but  that  he  has 
purposely  avoided  the  phraseology  peculiar  to  medicine,  so  far 
IS  to  make  his  work  intelligible  to  well  informed  general  read* 
crs.  lnthi<,  we  think  he  has  acted  wisely  ;  for,  we  conceive, 
medical  men  in  general  will  glean  but  little  valuable  inlor* 
mitioii  from  it,  and  consei^uently  will  not  be  likely  to  have 
it  much  ill  their  hands.  Indeed  no  reputable  physician  or 
surgeon  can  have  passed  throngli  the  common  course  of 
medical  study  without  having  become  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  rca'ioniiigs  it  contains.  'l  iicy  will  not,  to  be  sure,  have 
obtained  this  knowledge  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  which 
it  is  arranged  in  the  volume  before  us;  but  whether  this  will 
cither  lessen  its  value,  or  embarrass  its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  science,  or  the  business  of  life,  may  admit  of 
doubt. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  chapters  or  Kssavs:  the 
lin»t  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  ‘  changes  of  the  Imiuanliody  at 
clidenMit  ages  the  second  an  account  of  the  ‘  predis|X)sitioit 
to  diseases  in  each  period  and  the  third,  *  the  physiological 
principles  of  longevity.’  These  essays  are  preceded  by  a 
^bort  Introductory  chapter  on  the  putenomena  of  life  and 
grosMh. 

The  author  divides  life  into  vegetable,  scitsitivc,  and  cere¬ 
bral,  limiting  the  last  to  that  class  of  animals  ’  whose  im- 
preisions  are  transmitted  to  a  common  sensorium,  the  source 
of  ideas  and  thought,  as  is  discovered  in  vertebral  animals.* 
This  subdivision  of  the  pluenomcna  of  animal  life,  though  oot 
^latoinically  inaccurate,  seeim  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
physiological  principle,  that  sensation  is  always  connected 
nervous  structure ;  and  may  possibly  lead  the  uiiin- 
Ibmietl  to  infer  a  dilTerence  which  will  not  he  found  to  exist 
io  nature.  If  sensitive  diflfers  from  vegetable  life  by  the 
addition  of  sensibility  to  the  irritable  power  of  living  organised 
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matter,  as  stated  by  our  author,  that  can  only  happen 
the  addition  of  nervous  stiuetiire.  '^I'he  distinction,  coor. 
quently,  hetv%ixt  sensitive  and  cerebral  life  can  be  a  differeic* 
ill  decree  only  and  not  in  kind  ;  and  their  separation  isailea^ 
unneccssiiry  if  not  improper. 

On  the  subject  of  growth  Dr.  Jameson  appears  to  entcrtiia 
notions  ditVerent  from  those  of  most  physiologists,  mu!  t>oiir 
ajiprehension  not  very  clear.  ‘  The  stimulus  of  growth,* 
says,  ‘  produces  a  (juick  circulation  of  nutritious  tluid  over  the 
svst(‘m  intended,  no  douht,  for  a  speedy  supjily  of  arterial 
blood  containing  new  matter  to  enlarge  the  size  of  parts,* 
So  that  nceonling  to  thi>  mode  of  rea>oning  growth  is  hodi 
cause  and  eiVect.  lie  rejects,  too,  the  opinion  of  Il  dler,  that  ^ 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries  have  condderablf  | 
influence  u|)nn  this  process,  because  of  the  uniformity  of 
its  laws  in  animals,  which  have  no  heart  ;  hut  as  the  large  an«. 
ries  must  perform  the  functions  of  a  heart  in  those  animals,  the 
rejection  of  their  influence  appears  to  rest  on  very  insiiflicim 
grounds ;  and  it  can  hardly  l)c  doubted  that  these  important 
parts  of  the  animal  economy,  as  well  as  tlie  capillr.ry  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  arterial  system,  arc  concerned  in  this  very  curious md 
obscure  process. 

In  tilling  up  the  subdivisions  of  tlie  two  first  os  say  *5,  Dr. 
Jameson  has  occasionally  permitted  his  desire  to  make  hit 
work  appear  eompUte,  supersede,  the  exercise  of  severer 
jiidgenient.  He  has  introduced,  for  example,  a  clmpter  cn 
the  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  predisposed  even  before 
its  birth, — than  which,  wc  humbly  conceive,  nothing  can  he 
more  lidieulous.  It  iniglit  be  fairly  questioned,  indeed, 
whether  most  of  the  aflections  which  he  has  strung  together 
under  this  head,  arc  pniperly  morbid.  I'hoy  are  chiefly  de¬ 
fects  of  struct uH'i  and  might  with  propriety  have  been  entirely 
disregarded.  We  have  remarked,  too,  some  few  instancesof 
carelessness  not  very  creditable  to  a  fihysician  who  rests  his 
claims  to  respectful  attention  as  an  author,  on  a  forty  years 
Mamlmg  in  the  profession:  for  instance,  he  describes  the  rmiir.pi 
as  ‘  a  tumefaction  of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  of  the 
tauces,*  without  noticing  the  sw’clling  of  the  jiarolul  gland, 
which  in  fact  constitutes  the  disease,  and  gives  it  its  namcio 
the  systfuiis  of  nosology , 

The  essay  on  the  physiological  principles  of  longevity  dow 
not  exhibit  that  enlarged  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
which  its  title  n.iglii  I  ad  one  to  expect  ;  nor  is  it  remarkable 
for  placing  the  facts  already  known  on  the  subject,  in  a  new 
or  striking  point  of  view.  'Fhe  essay  conmienees  with  » 
concise  \iewot  thegoner.il  mortalitv  of  mankind  ;  in  which 
l>r.  Jaiucson  has  availed  himself  of  the  tables  drawn  up  !>}’ 
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j)r  Piice,  ami  lias,  from  this  source,  fortiipcl  tables  of  tiie 
fompanilive  probabi.iiies  of  the  duration  of  life  at  ditVercut 
periSst  and  in  ditVerent  situations,  ns  well  as  of  tint 
cofliparative  longevity  of  nmles  and  females.  The  conclu-, 
obtained  from  the  re  gisters  of  mortality  have  perhaps 
ffcrived  their  best  and  most  important  ajiplication  in  tlio 
science  of  political  arithmetic,  hot  they  are  not  unimportant 
jo  referenti*  to  other  objects,  as  they  enable  the  medical 
inquirer  to  determine  the  comparative  mortality  of  remote 
periods,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  thoNC'  improve* 
Qients  which  are  slowly,  though  certainly,  taking  place  in 
society,  as  well  from  the  more  general  ditTnsion  of  knowledge, 
IS  front  jusier  view  s  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases.  *ritus 
it  appears  from  the  London  hills,  that  its  annual  mortality 
has  decreased,  from  1750  to  180*%  from  four  to  three  per  cent, 
Hid  the  annual  deficit  has  decreased  during  the  same  period 
from  one  and  a  half  to  less  than  four  fifths  pm*  cent,  and  it  is 
not  iaiprobahle  that  a  similar  im{>rovement  may  have  taken 
place  in  other  situations,  though  to  a  h  ss  extent.  Tiic  most 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  extraordinary*  longe- 
Tity,  is  the  fact  of  its  heingjfreqiiently  hereditary  in  {^articular 
iiuuilics;  and  to  this  ^peculiarity  of  hereditary  stamina,’  Or, 
J.  has  added  *  the  changes  which  the  human  machine  under- 
wes  froin^tlie  influence  of  external  causes.’ — We  believe, 
however,  that  nearly  all  which  is  known  on  the  subject 
might  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  former  cause. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  naturally  led  Dr.  J.  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  remarkable  longevity  of  the  ante- 
dilu  vian  age,  and  we  were  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  him 
’peaking  on  the  subject  of  tlie  deluge  in  such  terms  us  the 
fallowing : 

*  All  that  we  are  able  to  infer  from  patriarchal  history  if,  that  the 
population  and  fertility  of  the  earth  had  so  greatly  increased  be  lore  the 
as  to  render  it  necessary  fwr  the  existence  of  posterity,  that  mankind 
thould  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  so  changed  the  face  of  the  earth 
iito  shorten  the  duration  of  their  lives  afierward^.*  p.  SOL 

If  this  is  the  only  inference  which  Dr.  Jamesiin  can  draw 
from  the  plain  nurration  of  the  sacred  historian,  the  inference 
^Uch  his  readers  may  he  allowed  to  make  cannot  be  very 
fmrourablc  to  liis  understanding.  Moses  exprcsHly  aitribute.H 
dtat  awful  catastrophe  to  the  corruption  of  the  human  race,  and 
die  violence  which  reigned  in  the  wond,  nor  does  he  make 
^y  tllui:jn  whatever  either  to  its  fertility  or  populousiiets  at 
diit  period,  neither  of  which  it  is  presumable  could  be  very 
coniiderable, — and  if  they  were,  could  have  nothing  to  do 
*ith  the  event.  In  another  instance  connected  with  iTie  same 
VOL.  Vllf.  2  C 
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matter,  as  stated  hy  our  author,  tliat  can  only  happen  fnvii 
the  addition  of  nervous  stiucture.  "I'he  distinct  ion,  coo» 
ijuenily,  hetv^ixt  sensitive  and  cerebral  life  can  be  a  dilferfice 
in  decree  only  and  not  in  kind  ;  and  their  separation  isatlebi 
unnecess;!ry  if  not  improper. 

On  the  subject  of  growth  Dr.  Jameson  appears  to  entcrtiia 
notions  difVerenl  from  those  of  most  physiologists,  nm!  t.>oia 
apprehension  not  very  clear.  ‘  The  stimulus  of  growth,’  be 
says,  ‘  produces  a  (piick  circulation  of  nutritious  tluid  overibe 
system  intended,  no  donht,  for  a  speedy  supply  of  arterial 
blood  containing  new  matter  to  enlarge  the  size  of  partt* 
So  that  necoriling  to  thi^  inode  of  rea.soning  growth  is  hod) 
cause  and  eilecl.  He  rejects,  too,  the  opinion  of  Haller,  that 
the  action  of  ilic  heart  and  largo  arteries  have  coiisicleniblf 
influence  upon  this  process,  because  of  the  uniformity  of 
its  laws  in  animals,  which  have  no  heart  ;  hut  as  the  large ane- 
ries  mustperform  the  functions  of  a  heart  in  those  animals,  the 
rejection  i»f  their  inlluence  appears  to  rest  on  very  insuflicictii 
grounds;  and  it  can  hardly  he  doubted  that  these  important 
purls  of  the  animal  economy,  as  well  as  the  capillary  oxlremi. 
lies  of  the  arterial  system,  arc  concerned  in  this  very  curiousand 
obscure  process. 

In  filling  up  the  subdivisions  of  the  two  first  essays,  Dr. 
Jameson  has  occasionally  permitted  his  desire  to  make  bis 
work  appear  complete,  supersede  the  exercise  of  severer 
jiidgenient.  He  has  introduced,  fer  exanijile,  a  chapter  cn 
the  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  predisposed  oven  before 
Its  birth, — than  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridieulons.  It  might  be  fairly  questioned,'’ indeed, 
whether  most  of  the  aflections  which  he  has  strung  together 
under  this  heail,  arc  properly  morbid.  ^I  hoy  are  chicflv  de¬ 
fects  of  sirticture,  and  might  with  propriety  have  been  entirely 
disregarded.  We  have  remarked,  too,  some  few  instances  of 
carelessness  not  very  creditable  to  a  [ihysician  who  rests  his 
claims  to  respectful  attention  as  an  author,  on  a  forty  ycirs 
st.iiuling  in  the  profession :  for  instance,  he  describes  the  rniiirps 
as  a  tmmdaction  ot  tbe  skin  and  ci'llular  mcmliraiic  of  the 
fauces,  without  noticing  the  swelling  of  the  j)arotid  gland, 
wliich  in  fact  constitutes  the  disease,  and  gives  it  its  naiiicio 
tlic  systems  of  nosologv . 

I  he  essay  on  the  physiological  principles  of  longevity  do« 
not  exhibit  that  enlarged  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
wliiih  its  title  iiiighi  1  ad  <»ne  to(*xpect  ;  mu*  is  it  remarkable 
lor  placing  the  facts  already  known  on  the  subject,  in  a  new 
or  striking  point  ot  view.  'Fhe  essay  comniences  with  t 
concise  \iewc)t  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  ;  in  which 
Dr.  Jaiucson  has  availed  liimself  of  the  tables  drawn  up  by 
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Df  Piicc,  and  has,  from  this  source,  formed  tables  of  Uie 
c^rariiive  probabi.iiies  of  the  duration  of  life  at  ditVerent 
□eri^St  and  in  ditVerent  situations,  as  well  as  of  iImv 
^pirative  longevity  of  males  and  females.  The  conclu-, 
J^jobuined  from  the  registers  of  moitality  have  peibaps 
derived  ibeir  best  and  most  important  application  in  the 
scieuce  of  political  arithmetic,  hut  they  are  not  uiiimporiant 
jorefertMice  to  other  objects,  as  they  enable  the  inedical 
inquirer  to  determine  the  comparative  mortality  of  remote 
periods,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  those*  improve- 
^nts  which  are  slowly,  though  certainly,  taking  place  in 
locieiy,  as  well  from  the  more  general  ditTusion  of  knowledge, 
ttfrora  josier  views  of  the  nature  ntul  cure  of  diseases.  'Flais 
itippears  from  the  London  hills,  that  its  annual  mortality 
his  decreased,  from  1750  to  1802,  from  four  to  three  per  cent, 
mdlhe  annual  deficit  has  decreased  during  the  same  oeriod 
from  one  and  a  half  to  less  than  four  fifths  per  cent,  and  it  is 
sol  improhahle  that  a  similar  improvement  may  have  taken 
pbte  in  other  situations,  though  to  a  less  extent.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  exl.Bordinary  longe- 
fiiy,  is  the  fact  of  its  heingjfrequently  hereditary  in  particular 
Cuuilics ;  anti  to  this  *  peculiarity  of  hereditary  stamina.  Or. 
J.  ba»  added  ‘  the  changes  which  the  human  machine  under¬ 
goes  froiu^the  influence  of  external  causes.  W  e  believe, 
Msever,  that  nearly  all  which  is  kiiow'u  on  the  buhject 
might  be  referred  to  llie  influence  of  the  former  cause. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  naturally  led  Or.  J.  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  remarkable  longevity  of  tlie  ante¬ 
diluvian  age,  and  we  were  not  a  little  snrprizetl  to  find  Inm 
ipeaklng  on  the  subject  ot  the  deluge  in  sueli  terms  us  the 


following : 


‘  All  that  wc  are  able  to  infer  from  patriarchal  hiitory  it,  that  the 

^41100  and  fertility  of  the  earth  had  so  greatly  increased  before  the 
>  as  to  render  it  necessary  fwr  the  existence  of  posterity,  that  mankind 
ibould  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  so  changed  the  face  uf  the  earth 
II  to  shorten  the  duration  of  their  lives  afterwardi.’  p.  SOL 

If  this  is  the  only  inference  wliicli  Or.  Jamesmi  can  draw 
froDi  the  plain  nurratioii  of  the  sacred  historian,  tlie  iiiterciice 
•hich  his  readers  may  be  allowed  to  make  cannot  be  very 
fmrourablc  to  bis  unUersUiidiiig.  Moses  cNpressly  aiiribute.H 
thiiavfful  catastrophe  to  tbe  corruption  of  the  buiiiau  race,  and 
ihc  violence  whicli  reigned  in  the  wond,  nor  does  be  make 
any  allua:.m  whatever  cither  to  its  fertility  or  populousiiess  at 
iW  period,  neither  of  which  it  is  presumable  could  be  very 
considerable, — and  if  they  were,  ctiiild  have  noibiiie  to  d«> 
tilh  the  event.  In  another  insunce  connected  with  tlie  same 
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intercstina:  portion  of  sacreil  history,  Dr.  Jainoson  Ims  choin 
to  exercise  his  in*»cftiiity  in  an  nnphilosophical  attempt  tQ 
explain  that  whirl)  the  hisrorian  with  his  rliar.irterixtic l>reTi)» 
has  simply  staieii  as  a  fact.  W’e  allmlde  to  the  couiracttit 
duration  of  human  life  sul)sc(]t)cnt  to  the  delude,  which  ow 
author  thus  arcout)is  for  with  true  pldlosophical  ijravitv. 

^  VVe  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  convulsion  which  changed  the 
face  of  nature,  pave  ntw  properties  to  the  t'dihle  productoni  ol 
earth,  and  to  the  respirable  element  itself;  and  that  these  operated  m. 
dually  ujion  the  hereditary  stamina  ot  the  body,  until  a  due  b.’iian€e  can 
to  be  adjusted,  between  ilie  powers  of  tl)C  llviug  fibic  apd  cxtenul 
lanti.*  p.  S()2. 

This  solemn  kind  of  IriHing,  Cowpor  has  happily  ridiculed, 
hy  compaiing  it  to 


*  ■  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells 

‘  And  growing  old  indr.iwlng  nothing  up.* 


Art.  XV.  Aihanta^es  of  early  Piety  tmfohhd  and  dit/tlayed^  in  i  Se* 
ries  of  plain  Discouist's,  addreist'd  to  young  People.  By  J.  'Fhon* 
ton.  ihmo.  pp.  230.  Baynes.  1  811. 


'"piIFl  mind  of  a  young  erratnre,”  says  Bishop  Berkley^ 
“  cannot  remain  cm[)ty.  If  you  do  not  pul  into  it 
what  is  good,  It  will  he  sure  to  receive  that  which  is  bad.”* 
This  rcilcrtion  seems  to  have  the  support  of  general  expe¬ 
rience,  and  leads  us  to  conclude,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent 
5ophistiy  of  Uoiuscan,  that  religious  and  moral  principles 
shonlil  he  insiilletl  into  the  mind  at  a  very  early  age.  Be¬ 
sides  that  such  principles,  preoccupying  tlie  mind  while  it » 
vacant,  wouhl  serve  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  noxious  and 
impute  opinions  it  is  evi«lent*  that  man,  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod,  is  capable  of  being  intliicnced  by  religious  consideri: 
tions, — many  authentic  examples  of  youthful  piety  being  oi 
irccord. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the  practice  of  ihosa 
svho  are  by  no  means  profane  or  worldly  should  he  but  loo 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  ilie  philosopher.  Pious  parents, 
as  well  as  religious  teachers,  it  is  to  he  feared,  arc  too  guiltj 
of  neglecting  the  rising  generation.  While  provision  is  care¬ 
fully  made  for  the  boily,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  tlie  present  life,  little  pains  are 
taken  to  imbue  the  mind  with  tlie  principles  of  the  gospd; 
and  it  hanlly  comes  into  the  account  that  the  **  young  cret- 
ture”  is  an  heir  of  immortality.  Such  practice  must  be  of 


•  A  Discourse  addressed  to  Magistrates, 
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tfh’  ponoclons  rendmey.  Although  the  nohlest  virtucSi 
lint'll  the  purest  pleasures,  arise  from  the  prevalence  of 
fflituous  principles  in  the  heart,  if  parents  never  attempt  to 
such  principles  into  the  mimls  of  their  chiIJren,  they 
iiil  iufor  that  religion  is  an  atlair  of  no  inomeui;  their  pa* 
rrnu  fuving  never  saiil  any  thing  to  tliem  upon  it,  or  taken 
my  trouble  to  make  ilirrn  sensible  of  iu  importance,  or  train 
tSem  to  the  practice  4)f  its  tluiie'j.  While  young  persons  are 
lent  into  the  world  something  more  than  iiulilferent  to  what 
ii  the  most  important  of  human  concerns,  they  are  cxposcil, 
without  any  counteracting  or  preserving  principles,  to  an 
iintiunsc  multiliule  of  influences,  ail  lending  to  encourngc  the 
wiyward  propensties  of  the  heart,  aiul  prouioling  dispositions 

Blhat  totally  discpialifv  for  tlic  enjoyment  of  an  eternal  dura¬ 
tion.  We  arc  itot  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  inspire  the  heart  with  the  love  of  the  truth,  or  mould  it  into 
1  compliance  with  the  will  of  God.  I'his  we  know,  and  rea- 
dilv  confess,  lint  it  i^  in  the  powiT  of  in  in  to  employ  the 
ii)€ins  that  seem  adapted  to  produce  such  elVccts,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  and  more  elhcacions  iuHiicnce, — which, 
though  perfectly  free,  and  exerted  according  to  measures  of 
inhiiiie  wisdom,  he  has  reason  to  think  will  attend  his  efforts. 
This  is  our  duty  ;  and  both  refiectioii  and  experience  concur 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  it. 

Views  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  induced  Mr.  Thornton  to 
drliier  the  discon r.scs  before  ns,  and  afterwards  to  make  ilicut 
public.  They  appear  very  proper  to  instruct  young  persons, 
and  iucste  them  to  t!ie  pursuit  of  a  religious  life.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  tlie  titles  of  them  :  the  tear  of  the  Lord  a  preser¬ 
vative  from  rvil ;  a  dissuasive  from  folly:  the  danger  of 
youthful  lusts :  the  excellency  of  true  wisdom:  the  profit  of 
piety:  the  honour  whicli  attends  piety:  the  pleasantness  of 
niigious  ways :  the  example  ot  Josiali :  of  Roth:  piety  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  female  character. 

Upon  these  subjects,  which  have  not  lost  their  importance 
1>J  being  repeated ly  handled,  Mr.  'U.  dibcenrses  in  a  siiu pie,  ju¬ 
dicious,  an  J  earnest  uianner.  Much  good  advice  and  solid  ob- 
icrvaiiun  are  here  combined  witli  many  salutary  maxims  and 
^pproorinte  exhortations  :  while  the  wiiolo  is  eniiyeiicd  with 
•cvcral  striking  anecdotes,  and  enriched  with  a  copious  vein  of 
CTingelical  sentiment. — ’Uhe  volume,  we  think,  may  be  profit* 
Ircacl  in  families  where  there  arc  children,  as  well  as  put 
luiotbe  bands  of  youth. 


s  C  « 


Art.  XVI.  The  Injlumce  of  Literature  upon  Society.  TranaUied  I 
thr  Fivnch  of  MaJ^nie  de  Sucl-Holstein.  To  which  ii  i  I 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  Second  £dttiQQ.Q  I 
8vo.  2  vo!*.  pp.  63').  IVicc  14-s.  Colburn*  1812.  '  B 

JT  has  been  said,  and  l!u*  terms  used  at  t  lie  beginning  of  the  I 
prefixed  Memoir  seem  to  confirm,  that  this  performance bu  I 
drawn  the  notice  and  suppressing  hostility  of  the  Great  Tjrint  I 
Nothing  ever  reminded  us  so  strongly  of  the  Homan  EmpetDr  I 
making  war  on  Hies  :  though  the  analogy  tails  in  one  point-^  I 
|)i:y  was  due  to  the  innocence  of  Oomitian^s  victims.  Indeed  I 
It  fails  also  in  another  point  ;  for  we  are  not  told  that  the  I 
Roman  t\ rant  was  <//VrtiV/  of  the  insects  he  persecuted.  And  fl 
to  he  sure  a  mighty  potentate  cannot  well  he  exhibited  before  fl 
mankind  in  a  more  humiliating  light,  than  hy  letting  it  be  fl 
known  that,  while  at  the  luail  of  immense  and  victorioos  I 
armies,  and  exerci>ing  an  iron  domination  over  fifty  milliom  I 
of  people,  he  can  be  seriously  disquieted  by  such  a  trivial  pro*  I 
ductioii  as  (his  !  I 

A  temporary  reputation  for  extraordinary  talents  has  doobl.  I 
less  been  now  and  then  obtained  on  slight  grounds  in  tbh  I 
country  ;  but  ct'ally  we  think  it  must  be  something  quite  I 
peculiar  to  the  French  taste  and  notions  that  could  ever  hire  I 
allowed  the  author  of  this  woik  to  become  celebrated  as  i  I 
genius,  a  wit,  a  politician,  and,  we  suppose,  a  philosopher.  I 
It  is  very  likely  that,  in  the  Parisian  circles,  during  the  periods  | 
u  hen  |)iH)ple  durst  make  circles  there,  and  durst  talk  in  them,— 
a  forced  prematurity  of  faculties  in  a  young  lady. — a  vivacioot 
volubility  of  talk, — a  bolil  dashing  style  of  remark,  luckily 
sometimes  striking  out  a  novelty  of  notion, — impassioned  (k* 
claniation  about  sentiment,  and  Rousseau,  and  the  develope* 
ment  of  reason, — and  all  this  accompanied  by  extrava^ 
personal  adulation  of  the  literati  and  philosophers,  would  ^ 
far  towards  raising  a  brilliant  reputation,  especially  when  the  I 
young  lady*s  father  was  beginning  to  makea  great  figure  on  the 
|K)lttical  stage,  could  regale  Marmontel  and  all  the  choice  wiu 
and  writers  with  the  richest  wines  and  flattery,  and  could  btve 
it  every  where  told  that  his  daughter  was  the  fit  and  frcqoeni 
associate  of  HuHFon  and  Diderot.  And  never  was  moresrdeoi 
activity  exerted  even  to  keep  afloat  a  sinking  ship,  than  this 
Udy  has  ever  since  maintained  to  preserv’e  her  notoriety.  No¬ 
vels  and  critical  es.says  were  the  seasonable  produce  of  it 
•  teens.  Philosophical  and  political  rhapsodies,  in  a  succesdoi 
interrupted  only  by  sometimes  a  large  novel,  to  indicate,  n 
she  would  say,  the  genial  seasons  of  the  heart,  and  prove  tbit 
Uie  *  dcvelopement  of  reason’  does  not  extinguish  the  noble 
passions,  liavc  done  wonders  towards  a  practical  iilustratioo  of 
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ijai  invtriiblc  progresf,  and  that  porfectibiHt}’,  of  the  human 
fiiniiy  of  which  we  are  told  more  tlr.m  we  can  even  yet  under-^ 
i^nti  in  the  present  volumes.  She  wns,  hwiilcs,  always  husU 
among  the  tactions  and  orators  of  the  Revolution.  For 
and  influence  she  was  to  throw  Mndame  Roland  fat 
jODUgh  into  the  hick  ground.  >^he  must  contrive  a  plan  for 
jrcrciingt  ^^*7  t)f  the  revointtonary  tempest  should  be 

eipcnded,thc  unfortunate  Lewi  sX  VI. — who  could,  to  be  sure, 
l^ve  come,  by  acquiescing  in  it,  to  no  worse  fate  than  he  did* 
hbe  ftitempied  keeping  on  in  the  same  style  of  incessant  inter- 
(cftnce,  when  tlie  factions,  and  all  the  tumultuary  popular  ex- 
dcmifutin  which  they  had  arisen,  were  sinking  to  the  stillness 
ofdeith  under  the  Consulate.  But  the  Grim  Spirit  of  this  nett 
dooiiiiaiion  was  not  to  be  wheedled  by  her  rhetoric  of  flattery. 
Hecoirmanded  her  toa  great  distance  from  Paris;  and  insupport^ 
able  was  the  distress,  and  dolorous  were  thelnnientations  of  the 
motlicr  of  three  children  condemned  to  live  quietly  in  Switzer- 
Uod  with  licr  father,  the  celebrated  Necker.  Suicide  was  in¬ 
deed  always  within  her  reach  f  hut  luckily  she  thought  of  a  vi* 

Ml  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  caressed  and  delighted.  Another 
«|)edieni  for  supporting  a  protracted  existence  was  a  journey 
through  Italy  ;  and  a  still  later  was  she%ving  her  talents  for  ac¬ 
ting  on  the  stage  at  Geneva.  Whether  her  wealth  and  fame, 
ind  the  stock  of  philosophy  so  pompously  displayed  in  this 
book  will  long  be  able  to  sustain  her, in  the  confirmed  despond* 
focy  of  ever  again  shining  in  tlie  metropolis  of  the  Continent,* 
iMbt  be  left  to  time  to  shew. 

The  present  work,  on  wnich  we  should  say  a  very  few  words, 
was  written  after  its  author  had  witnessed,  with  intimate  inspec* 
lion,  a  series  of  very  gr€*at  events,  had  associated  many  yearn 
with  pii-soiis  of  distinguished  and  very  various  talents,  and  af* 
ter  site  was  old  enough  to  have  learnt  to  think  clearly  and  write 
aril.  Contrary  to  the  law  which  vve  impose  on  ourselves  with 
most  extremely  rare  exceptions,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
without  reading  the  whole  of  the  performance ;  nor  have  we 
Itoked  into  iht  original,  (which  by  means  of  a  London  edition 
it  of  easy  access,)  to  see  how  far  this  careless  translation  is  ac* 
countable  for  its  ciiaracter.  No  translator  in  England  could 
twder  a  sensible  book  into  such  a  book  as  this, — as  flimsy  a 
pmduction,  we  should  think,  as  ever  aped  philosophy  and  clo- 
(Jience,  It  has,  for  one  thing,  no  defined  strliject.  Under 
denomination  of  Literature^  she  says  she  ‘  comprehends 
Poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  philosophy,  or  the  study  of 
®»n  at  a  mural  agent  ;* — and  by  the  ‘  advancement  of  Litera* 
she  says  sl»«  means,  *  the  ulterior  perfection  of  the  art 
^thinking  aiul  of  expressing  one^s  thoughts.’  In  her  way  of 
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treatinj;  it,  Literature  comprises  almost  all  talent,  alltboa({|» 
all  faiicynig,  all  rceliuir,  all  wriiiu^r,  ami  all  speakin|;r|(J^ 
not  einployml  on  the  cominuii  concerns  of  lile,  on  war,  otqi 
tthstnict  science*  Woiiltl  any  body  but  a  vain  Frend^oan 
have  taken  up  such  a  subject  as  a  specitic  theme?  She  goes 
back  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  lionie,  with  which  sbeip. 
pears  hut  very  supcrhcially  acquainted,  (w  hen,* or  how,  irxle^ 
should  sou  have  gained  any  accurate  knowledge  of  it?) 

i)ronounces,  with  alijioaginable  confidence  opinions,  which  ir 
ie;e  a;til  there,  at  lucid  intervals,  almost  intelligible,  on  ibeir 
intcllcctur^i  rank,  and  on  their  influence  on  the  character  ami 
furiniics  of  mankind.  Tl.e  only  thing  trial  \vc  can  understind 
w  iili  any  cciuiniy  is,  ‘  that  llu  Greeks  gave  the  first  itnpulie 
to  literature  and  tlie  tine  arts/  but  the  Romans  did  viitly 
mure, — for  ‘  they  u  ive  i!ic  world  valuable  testimonies  of  thor 
genius'  Such  expressious  as  this,  which  we  transcribe  acci* 
raiely,  may  give  u  tolerable  notion  what  hands  Literature  u 
got  into  u  len  t!)e  llaroness  de  Stael  is  appointed  irs  historisB. 
Th;*rc  i'l  a  great  deal  done,  tOii,  for  maderii  literature,  espe* 
cially  the  French  tind  Knglish.  This  jiart  of  the  work  is  stiU 
more  splendid  with  discoveries.  Among  many  other  thin^  i 
it  i>  proved  that  the  English,  though  line  in  poetry,  are  mast 
unaccountably  ami  lamentably  destitute  of  imagination  ii 
their  prose  writings.  This,  however,  we  will  confess,  migk 
have  been  found  out  by  any  one  of  ourselves  that  should  btft 
reail  Taylor,  the  prose  writings  of  Miitoii  and  Dryden,  and 
the  works  of  Addison  and  Hurke.  Rut  the  most  astonitbio| 
of  all  the  disclosures  is  that  the  prevailing  character  of  Eu^ 
lidi  poetry  (she  speaks  of  it  coinprehensiveiy)  hud  its  orit;u  | 
from  Ossian  ! !  one  of  the  early  poets  in  our  language,  we 
suppose,  that  kiudleil  and  directed  the  genius  of* Chaucer, 
Spensrr,  ami  Shakspeare.  She  gives  it  out  that  the  EngHih 
works  of  genius  are  not  greatly  distinguished  by  originilhj 
and  iineniion,  a  truth  of  which  it  is  probable  she  received 
her  struiige'i  eOnviLtion  in  reading  the  “  Fairy  Queen/’ — tbii 
which,  she  protests  to  us,  *  nothing  in  the  w*orld  can  be  more 
tedious.’  ’riie  conviction  must  have  been  confirmed  in  retd* 
iiig  Shakespeare;  and  the  e\idcnce  would  be  fully  completed 
by  the  Paradise  l.osl ;  of  wiiicli,  indeed,  she  expressly  says, 

*  it  is  not  the  poetic  invention  which  is  the  merit  of  this 
the  subject  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  book  of  Genesis 
— an  assciiion,  however,  we  think,  rather  unarivisedly 
VLarded  beyond  the  extent  of  her  ladyship's  learning;  ^ 
though  thcie  is  no  doubt  that  Milton,  who  was  an  amio^ 
scholar,  had  read  this  ancient  rare  ^  book  of  Gencsit,  ve 
suspect  It  has  never  been  seen  by  the  Baroness,— Nevetth^ 
less;  she  takes  upon  her  to  discriminate  and  extol  the  ments 
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of  the  saicl  Shakspearc  and  Milton.  And  then  too  she  U  very 
dffply  smitten — and  she  confessor  her  love  in  the  true  French 
diction  of  sentiment— with  our  philosophers,  and  the  more  pf 
ibetic  class  of  our  qioralists.  In  short,  she  is  in  no  small  de- 
rtce  enthiisia'^tic  about  Old  England,  and  what  it  contains; 
jndshe  has  secured,  unalienably,  our  defortmee  for  her  know* 
ledec  and  judgement  in  every  thing  she  may  say  about  ns,  by 
ibc  striking  accuracy  of  every  part  of  the  eloquent  felicitation 
into  which  she  breaksjorth. 

I  Happy  is  the  country  where  the  authors  are  melancholy,  the  mer- 
utished,  the  rich  gloomy,  and  the  middling  class  of  people  cod- 
V.l.p.  322. 

After  all,  France  U,  or  at  least  may  and  shall  be,  the  coun* 
trr  of  the  Universe.  In  French  eloquence,  wit,  taste,  and  re- 
fiaeinent  (as  to  this  last  point  the  English  are  sad  harharians  in 
ihf  comparison)  it  is,  that  the  regency  over  the  human  mind  is 
to  be  vested*  But  when,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  divine;  for  it 
seems  this  will  not  be  till  the  French  nation  is  a  well-harmoni- 
wland  virtuous  republic  ;  and  therefore  there  will  be,  in  all 
ippearance,  some  small  privilege  of  time  allowed  to  the 
Boghhouring  states  to  prepare  for  an  intellectual  and  moral 
competition.  On  the  present,  or  very  recent  state  of  Fiance, 
ibe  expatiates  with  very  ample  rhetoric  of  descrif)tiun  and  la- 
nentaiion ;  and  in  this  part  we  have  several  times  fancied 
tediscerned  some  gleams  of  truth  aivd  intelligence. 

There  is  very  frequent  and  very  grand  talk  about  “  Glory,** 
vbich  is  invariably  held  forth  as  the  noblest  object  of  existence, 
ind  the  only  adequate  reward  of  great  exertions  and  sacrifices  ; 
ind  whatever  thing  it  really  is  which  that  word  designates,  (evi* 
denily  nut  what  is  meant  by  tbe  word  in  our  religious  books) 
it  is  something  for  which  our  author  is  tormented  witli  a  most 
'rigcfuf  passion, — to  borrow  an  epithet  from  the  trans¬ 
istor. 

Some  handsome  compliments  arc  paid,  nevcnhelcss,  to 
Christianity,  which  is  pronounced  ‘  to  be  the  mont  nhiloso- 
phicil  of  aj|  religions.*  This  we  exceedingly  wonnered  to 
had;  because  we  were  positively  assured,  rather  early  in  the 
in  an  enlogiuui  on  Cicero,  that  ‘  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  farther  in  the  establishment  of  a  beneficent  religion,* 
[hw  be  did  ;  and  we  had  seen  twenty  times  over  in  thche  vo* 
that  whatever  is  the  most  philosophical  is  the  most  bene- 
This  same  Christianity,  she  understands,  is  *  much 
to  pure  Deism.* 

She  is  extremely  fond  of  pronouncing  bold  general  obsem- 
in  the  manner  of  Bacon  ;  but  much  more  frequently*; 
is,  in  conformity  with  her  favourite  doctrine  of  a  con- 
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tinuai  progress  of  ihe  ‘  <leveh)ncnu‘ni*  of  liiiinan  rca^on; 
may  iudeeii  be  a  proof  of  tlje  trtitb  of  that  doctrine.  Sheei. 
euijilifies  too  a  happy  method  of  abritlglng  llie  proccis  br 
which  he  used  to  gel  at  a  geiicraiity.  IJis  timidity  would 
venture  to  enounc  e  a  general  princ  iple  till  h**  had  got  itby  de. 
duction  from  a  <io/.en  or  a  hundred  particular  facts.  Onefia 
is  enough  to  furnish  the  liarouess  with  a  general  doctrine;  md 
if  the  lact  should  also  be  an  anomalous  one,  so  much  iW 
bi'lter. 

1  here  is  groat  abundance  of  brilliant  novcUics  of  remark; 
Mich  as  tn€‘  following  ;  ‘  True  genuine  wit  is  no  otlu*r  than  the 
faculty  of  seeing  tilings  ri*»hily  ; — the  more  a  man  is  endued 
with  common  sense,  tlic  more  wit  he  possesses.’  Vol.  I,  p. ^ 
And  in  ih»‘  same  page, — ‘  Important  truths,  when  once  dijco. 
vered,’  (that  is,  disclosed  hy  the  discoverer,)  ‘  strike  eceri 
mind  with  ecpial  force.’  ‘  I'here  is  no  variety  but  in  nature; 
nud  new  ideas  can  only  he  inspired  hy  pisiseniiments.*  Vol. II. 
p.  268.  ‘  It  is  morally  impossible  for  any  one  to  lie  eloquent, 

while  he  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  truth. *  \'.  II.  p.  27'J. 

'riiere  is  a  great  deal  of  a  kind  of  half  metaphysical  investi. 
gating  and  declaiming  about  the  fac  ilities  and  alfeciions;  alU 
crude  and  iiuhstinct  as  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  write,  wb<) 
can  sometimes  make  a  discriminating  and  even  subtle  retntri; 
on  feelings  w  hich  she*,  has  hersell  experienced,  or  observed^ 
her  associates for  now  and  llien  there  is  very  discerning  wd 
ahno.«it  philosophical  remark,  but  the  general  couise  of  the 
composition  is  totally  devoid  of  that  clear  connected  think* 
ing,  in  the  full  absence  of  which  even  reviewers  may  be *i* 
lowed  to  take  an  excuse  for  closing  the  hook  after  having  rea** 
about  half  of  it, — as  we  have  done. 
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Art.  XVII.  Tiie  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Tear  1811.  By  K 
M.  de  Momgaillard.  Faitlifully  translated  from  tiic  French.  Bto-  I 
I’licc  lb.  bds.  Slicrwood  and  Co.  1812.  I 

^J'HIS  is  one  of  those  periodical  ejcyioie/ which  Napoleon  is  very  iBick  | 
in  the  lubii  of  setting  his  subordinate*  Ministem  to  conq>ose  andpih  ■ 
lihh  in  the  form  of  jumphicti.  It  consists,  as  usual,  of  exaggerf^  K 
renrvscntations  of  the  j>owcr  and  resourers  of  France,  .Tud,  if  it  bepoi^i  I 
Of  descriptions  equally  exaggerated  of  the  distreuet  of  Great  p 

M.  de  Montgaillard,  though  very  inferior  to  his  predecessor  in  the  cfl#;  P 
position  of  these  m.inifeftoet,  M.  dc  Hauterive*  is  evidently  a  ■ 

aome  ability ;  and  his  ersay  conuina  matter  for  aerioua  mediution  k  B 
M  not,  however,  our  intention  to  analyze  hit  book,  tlu;  contents  of  vbid  p 
are  too  miscellaneous  for  such  a  purpose,  and  are  moreover  of  daily  v  F 
Cttssion.  We  have  no  wish  to  invade  the  province^  or  copy  the  ifp*  E 
mrma,  of  the  Newspapert.  _j  w  E 

There  u  loqKthing  cxccuiTcly  tballow  in  tlie  artlficei  employed  Vf  E 
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Frrtch  writers,  when  asserting  ^th^  po^i^ind  \UjiSs 
gui  cxpMmg  the  weakness  ana’Hhurpaubti^  of  *,our^coufairy.  .pf^^jiete 
4itificfi  M.*  de' Montgailhrd  avafhf  hi|iitelf^  to  their  fun  JeiUf^.  .He 
tilki  largely'  of  his  Tnipartb!ity,-i^-an<l  then  ’with  inimitahle  gravity, 
iofomii  us,  that  an  agricijtural  aocf  wrFtki  oatioo  U.  Mturally  gtntroiu 
it  hi  resolutions,  and  faithfyj iu  tieati^^i thi  tfxirii  of  the 
frtmh  emhire. ,  But  |  a  maruinie  aod  ^  commercial  fi^itioR  m  drawn  on, 

*tt  spite  OT  itself,  to  dishonesty  and  despocisni  in  ^ittt  tohiections  with 
odier  nations:  such  u  the  s/iirit  the, Jam  (troat  Britaim.*  ^Ai^iin, 

*  every  Impartial  man,  of  a  correct  uadcrstandjtfgtf  .ybttcver.may  be  his 
country,  profession,  or  political  ppioion^.iMiiprced  to  toknowledge  in 
tbc  conduct  and  will  of  the  goveromeiVt  of  Fwee,  t^e  fixed  and  ishermt 
’ntention  of  ^ivirng  freedom  to  the  commerq^;  and  industry  > of  the  pdipir 
oT'Europe;  of  ^rotfctiog  their  .  sovercigiity  ^rand«  theit'vmaridiiie  inJe* 
.pridcDcc,  and ';'o|  insuring  to  them  ihc,hpQOurabic..enjoyaapent  of  those 
commcrtial  riglus  injl[i’ercnt  in,  every  ,ci]pwA.  Svicih  a;  min  is  dikewiii* 
obliged  to  admit!  tVrat  the  intrigues,  peculations,  and  cupidity  of  the 
English  ministry  have  been  the  cause  of  wars,  5cc.' 

A  page  or  tw^  after  this,  we  learn  tliat  Napoleon  is  f  jhc 
miniiirator,  and  th^  greatest,  as  he  is  ihe  best  ^^f'nionarchi,  Far  be 

from  US,*  indignantly  exclaims  .  M.  di*’' Mont^adlird,'  ‘every  idea  of 
flattm.*  With  the  conscription  stin'ipg' him  •  io  the  fiice,  this 
pwiiaf  writer’  enlarges  most  pathetically  on  thcitsils  of  f  Pressing,’ 
lod  laments  the  lot  of  Englishniici)  deprived  ^of  those  sedentary  and 
dmcstic  delights  which  arc  the,  bases, ^  and  prcscrVttion  of  families,* 
Every  half  dozen  pages,  in  fact, , contain  i  some  instance  or  another  of  this 
ibsurd  and  glaring  p.irtia]ity ;  which  is  carried  to.  such  a  childish 
extent,  as  even  to  assert  that  *  England  has  got  to  that  state,  that  such 
articlfs  as  France  supplies  arc  considered  as  wants,  even  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people.*— ‘  Engllind  does  not  in  reality  supply 
Europe,  and  France  in  particular,  with  4^y  thing  but  superfluous .  g^l** 
iod  those  for  the  pampering  of  luxui^/  and  the  use  of  which  hg^  gone  hy 

nearly  a  centwy*  It  appears  bjf  all  this,  that  M.  de  MonigallUrd 
is  seriously  of  opinion,  that  the  witoes,  oils,  silks,  brandies,  and  laces 
of  France,  arc  to  us*  articles  of  indispensable  necessity,  while  the  use 
of  our  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  and  cotton,  is  on  the  Continent,  superseded  and 
“  £onc  by.’* 

Mingled  with  these  and  many  other  f^^ccimens  of  absurdity,  how* 
*ver,  wc  find  observations  and  statements,  which  if  not  inconiroverybly 
Street,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  truth,  that  they  ‘‘  give  ut  pause.’* 
^hen  this  writer  tells  us  that  ‘  the  terrltorul  resources  of  Great  Bd- 
uin  arc  by  no  lueahs  in  proportion  to  its  maritime  and  commercial 
Jfvngih* — when  he  compares  the  physical  and  political  strength  of 
France  with  that  of  England — when  he  attacks  the  solidity  of  our 
^asocial,  and  the  policy  of  our  restriction  system— and  when  he  ircata 
®ur  nnnisters  as  men  of  shifts  and  expedients,  instead  of  enlightened 
^  bigh>minded  statesmen— wc  arc  compelled  to  acknowledge  at  least, 
fl**  plausibility  of  his  speculations.  And  worst  of  ail,  when  we  are 
indignandy  to  repel  his  charges  against  our  national  honour 
and  inU'grity,  our  high  character  and  spirit— tl»e  remembrance  of 
^penhngcn— 

'  VIII.  o  J) 
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Art.  XVIIL  The  Owuatt  Dehvereih  a  Scnbon,  prcAcbed  attbeSo^ 
Walt#  Diitnct  Meetings  of  the  Mioltura  in  the  Coonedko  of  tk 
bte  Re?.  John  Weiley»  held  at  Swanaea*  June  1%  1811. 
maa  Roberta,  8fO.  pp.  40.  Harria,  Caennarthen.  1811. 

AS  thia  aennon  wu  preached  a  few  days  after  the  rejection  of  Lord  8ii 
Boath*a  unfommaie  bill,  the  preacher  made  sereral  alluaioni  to  dk 
ereott  and  toward  the  eloae  of  it,  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Erakioe,  **  to  th 
SwuMet  and  Glamorgan  committee  for  protecting  liberty  of  conaoeacti* 
acknowlixlging  the  fote  of  thanka  they  addretaeato  hit  lordship.  That 
csrctunacaocea  gave  the  dtacourte  an  interest  which,  though  warm,  deton, 
and  not  ioiudictoua,  k  woald  not  otherwise  have  possess^  ;  and  ledtkoit 
who  hearc  k,  to  request  the  pubikadon  of  it. 

The  diaconrte  itself  is  a  Vind  of  paraphrase  on  the  following  words 
**  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word.  Your  bmh 
rcQ  that  hated  you,  that  cast  you  out  for  my  name’s-sake  said,  kt  tk 
Lord  be  glorified  s  but  be  shall  appear  to  your  joy,  and  they  duH  k 
aahamed." 


Art.  XIX.  Poem  im  the  Emgfiik  and  Scoithh  Dudects,  By  WlUnm  Io> 
gram,  12mo.  pp.  ISO.  Brown,  Aberdeen.  1812. 

'TTiE  poetry  of  this  volume  though  certainly  not  of  a  very  towenng 
racter  it  far  from  uapleasing.  Most  of  the  pieces  have  something  Q|^ 
fill  in  their  tendeoev  i  and  as  the  audior  seldom  aims  at  more  than  be  ii 
adequate  to  accomplish,  and  is  by  no  means  extravagant  in  his  cxpectatkai 
of  applause,  there  are  few  readers,  we  conceive,  who  will  be  likely  to 
throw  down  his  book  in  ill  humour* 


Alt.  XX.  ScriAtmre  Geogra^y ;  In  two  parts.  Containing  a  dn* 
cription  of  the  most  distinguished  countries  and  places  noticed  ia  tbt 
Holy  Scriptures.  With  a  brief  account  of  the  remarkable  eveio 
connected  with  .  the  subject.  Intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  tk 
Holy  Bible  to  young  persons.  For  the  use  of  Khools  and  familKi» 
and  illustrated  with  maps.  By  John  Toy,  private  teacher  of 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography*  Price  6s.  Scatcherd  sod 
Co.  1810. 

''I'' HIS  is  a  respectable  comnilatko,  and  illustrated  by  intelligibk  wd 
well  executed  maps.  The  principal  objection  to  the  volume  is,  tbn 
it  is  published  on  an  extremely  iil-advised  Kale  of  expcnce.  1  he  infbnD* 
■tion  might  have  been  contained  vrrhaum  in  a  manual  of  half  the  con, 
and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Toy  do  not  find  this  error  materisHy 
inu  rfere  with  the  sale  of  his  book. 


Art,  XXL  Jfmuh'i  DtVroeriinie  and  Gratitude^  a  Sermon  preached  at  !k 
Rev.  J.  Letfchield’s  Chapel,  Kennlngton,  on  Sabbath  Evening,  Nov. 
lOih,  181I,  being  tlic  Anniversary  of  the  Author's  Shipwreck.  By 
John  Clunie,  M.  A.  Svo.  pp.4S.  Hamilton,  Williams.  1811. 

iN  this  sermon,  founded,  on  Jonah,  II.  7,  and  9.  Mr.  Clunie  lakes  no* 
*  tice  of  the  circumstaoccs  connected  with  Jonah's  deliverance  ;  his  dii* 
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deTOCion,  and  the  result  of  It»— the  return  the  prophet  made 
iioferiag  sacriHce,  performing  his  tows,  and  ascribing  his  rescue  to 
God.  It  ii  a  judicious  discourse,  full  of  pious  sentiment^  tod  well  adapt- 
fd  to  the  occasion.  Though  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  those,  who  h\e 
(St  luthor,  have  escaped  from  shipwreck,  every  one  who  has  met  with 
^ptriious  adventures’  may  read  it  with  advanuge;  its  scope  being  to 
site  us  thankful  for  such  interpositions  of  Providence. 

Ait  XXII.  lieligionitm :  a  Satire.  l2mo.  Price  4s. 

U'£  should  not  have  thouglit  this  anonymous  perfomunce  detervias 
'  of  the  smallest  notice,  had  it  not  possessed  an  imposing  front,  aiM 
bcfolianlf  from  the  seeming  attraction  of  its  subject  to  obtain  a  share  of 
drcuhtioo,  which  neither  its  design,  nor  execution  would  menu  ll  is 
ifllrtHlcd  to  hold  forth  to  contempt,  certain  clergymen  in  the  establish* 
•rot,  in  the  dioceses  of  London  and  Chester,  who  have  sttaioed  an  cJOenC 
of  fatkionabt^  popularity,  at  wliich  our  reverend  author,  (for  he  also  b  a 
dergymao)  feels  mightily  envious,  it  is  further  intend^  to  exhibit  a 
oriciturc  of  **  evangelical  extempori8er8,’*5cc.;  in  which  he  discovers  about 
II  much  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  character  of  **  the  evangeiictl 
ckrgy,”  as  appeared  in  a  late  **  primary  visitation  charge  from  which 
oir  S.«tiri!»t  quotes  a  long  extract,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  Lbellous 
iadouations.  There  can  be  no  one,  however,  possessing  the  least  sensi* 
hiity,  who  would  not  blush  to  appear  only  for  a  moment  in  cootaa  with 
the  icdbblcr  l^efore  us  ;  and  if  the  book  should  chance  to  fall  iu  the  handa 
of  any  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  anti-evangeiical  faction,  we  are 
sot  without  hopes  it  may  lead  them  to  8us])ect  the  justice  of  their  cause.Thty 
vill  here  hod  their  laboured  attempts,  for  once  identified  with  obscene 
nbddry,  and  malignant  accusation ;  and  it  will  be  well,  if  they  are  led 
to  imagine,  that  probably  their  more  decorous  opposition  has  been  t 
work  ol  luperduity. 

Alt.  XXlll.  Christian  Royalty  and  Patriotism  ;  a  Sermon  preached  in 
Ssiot  .Andrews  Chapel,  Bolton  le  Moors.  On  Wednesday  the  ilOtli 
<isyof  March,  1811.  By  George  Lawson.  8vo.  pp.  SS.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Gardner,  Bolton. 

'JHE  text  chosen  ^  Mr.  Lawson  is  Psalm  Ixxii.  1.  “  Give  *he  Kio^ 
tliy  judgements,  O  God,  and  thy  righteousness  unto  the  King's  son.  * 
After  a  short  introduction  he  alludes  to  the  occasion  on  which  this  psalm 
k  to  have  been  iR*nned,  and  then  observes  that  ‘  the  text  teachM 

w  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Kangs  to  pray  ;  and  we  may  justly  infer  from  it 
iris  the  duty  of  others  to  pray  for  them.*  He  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
like  other  men,  are  entirely  dependent  on  God— that  the 
▼ilaabic  quality  of  Kings  is  the  spirit  of  piety  and  righteousness— that  it  it 
owduty  to  implore  this  blessing  for  them  by  prayer  and  suppUcation  —and 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  this  duty  is  a  genuine  evidence  of 
I^alty  and  Patriotism.  Lach  of  these  observations  he  illustrates  in  a 
®*^r  highly  crcdiuble  to  his  judgement  and  piety.  I'he  tullowiiig  pas- 
may  serve  for  a  specimen. 

•The  text,*  says  he,  •  furnishes  us  with  an  example  fitted  to  reprove  the 
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greater  pAit  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  high  of  this  world.  We  behold 
a  King  whoii'  uncommonly  splendid,  whose  arms  had 

been  attended  with  signal  success,  and  whose  renow'n  was  sin^UHy  ei. 
t'^nsire,  em]»loyed^ — in  w'hat  ?  In  proclaiming  his  own  greatness,  in  bowA^ 
of  his  wrarlike  exploits,  and  thus  displaying  the  vanity  of  his  hcartlU 
s^iyirt;:*  Is  not  this  gre^t  Jeru^ialem,  which  I  govern  by  the  might  of oj 
power  and  for  tlic  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  No :  David  was  not  only  t 
great,  hut  a  good  man  ;  not  only  a  King  but  a  saint.  Instead  of  vauouig 
the  extent  of  his  power,  the  glory  ot  his  victories,  and  the  splendour  of 
his  char.icUT,  he  appi'ars  in  ail  the  humility  of  a  de|>endent  on  thebousty, 
and  a  suppliant  at  the  throne  of  God.  He  pours  foith  the  language  U 
one  who  felt  his  own  insignificance,  and  the  exclusive  happiness  of  tbo« 
who  can  approach  the  throne  of  grace  in  the  confidence  that  their  prayen 
accepted  by  God.  “  Give  the  king  thy  judgements,**  &c.* 


arr 


Art.  XXIV.  Leisure  Hours;  or  Morning  Amusements,  consisting  if  I 
Poems  on  a  variety  of  interesting  Subjects,  Moral,  Religious,  asd  i 
Miscellaneous  ^  with  Notes.  By  W.  Steers.  12ino.  Sherwood  | 
and  Co.  1811. 

jpROM  a  short  biographical  preface,  we  collect  that  the  author  of  tke 
present  volume  is  a  young  man  in  an  inferior  station  of  life,  thenar* 
rowness  of  whose  circumstances  have  withheld  from  him  those  adras* 
tages  which  are  usually  deemed  nearly  essential  to  the  accomplished  port. 

1  hough  wc  regret  that  he  has  been  led  to  a  somewhat  premature  poht 
cation  of  his  compositions,  we  are  disposed  on  the  whole  to  cooiidcr 
them  ’as  not  remarkably  discreditable  to  his  talents  and  industry.  Hii 
attainments  in  theology,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  are  much  too  supcracial  to 
qualify  him  for  a  writer  of  “  religious**  poems. 

Art.  XXV.  \,Sfi  eci  nens  of  Greek  Penmanships  with  Directions  for  formii^ 
the  Characters,  according  to  the  Methods  adopted  by  the  late  Profici* 
sor  Poi  son,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Young. 

if.  Hn  IniroJue/loa  to  li'ritin^,  exhibiting  clear  and  concise  ndf* 
tor  the  Foniation  and  Combination  of  the  Letters.  'Po' which  aiesd* 
tit'tt,  some  Sketches  of  Knglish,  Latin,  Frcncli,  and  Italian  (irarosbr, 
intended  tor  Lcarncis  u>  impress  in  their  Memories  by  transcribing. 

8.  Prfinitions  of  some  of  the  ' t  erms  made  Use  of  in  Geography 
Aiiron.*T\^^  intended  for  l.earners  to  impress  on  thtir  Memonet  by 
Uiinscribing. 

4.  liunninj  Hand  Copiets  containing  a  Skeicb  ot  the  Lcograpby 
of  England,  intended  for  Le.Ti  ncrs  to  impress  on  their  Memories  by 
transciibiug.  By  .lohn  Hodgkin.  Darton  and  I'^rvcy.  1811* 

^OME  time  ago,  we  recommendevl  Mr.  Hodgkin*8  Calh^Mpkk 
^  Grccn^  as  likely  10  be  of  considerable  use  in  assisting  students  toic« 
quire  nn  ea^y  and  elegant  method  of  waiting  the  Greek  character.  TV 
first  of  ihc%e  pnWicanons  proposes  the  same  object,  but  is  of  much  sinalkt 
kue.  T'henatuix*  of  the  others,  which  consist  chieiiy  of  copper  plate  ef’- 


Christie’s  Account  of  the  Small  Pox  in  Ceylon.  3li> 

will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  titles.  The  plan  of  storing 
by  the  same  process  which  improves  the  hand  writing,  hat 
ihriTi  appeared  to  us  judicious  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgkin’s  labours  will  proba- 
iJyhdliuie  its  adoption  in  Schools.  The  style  of  writing  is  hardly  equal 
to  whit  we  have  seen  in  some  other  coppcr-pl.ite  examples. 

An.  XXVI.  The  IVtdonv  and  I  ht  Orphan  Family.  An  Elegy.  By  Mist 
SiockJale.  Svo.  pp.  20.  Price  Is.  Stockdalc.  ISl?. 

THF  very  benevolent  purpose  for  which  these  verses  arc  composed/ 
^  roust  be  allowed  to  protect  them  from  any  severity  of  ciitical  remark. 

I  The  case  which  Miss  Stockdale  has  undertaken  to  record  is  one  of  deep 
I  iftreM;  and  her  exertions  in  behilf  of  the  sufferers  (to  whose  relief  the 
profiu  of  this  publication  arc  appropri.'ited,)  merit  the  highest  praise. 

Art  XXVII.  An  Account  of  the  Havages  committed  in  Ceylon  by  [the)  Small 
Pox;  previoutty  to  the  Introduction  of  Vaccination  :  with  a  Statement  of 
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MrmOerot  the  itoyai  t.A>iicve  or  i  nysicians,  i^oniiun,  ana  or  tne  tvoyai 
Medical  Society,  Edinburg  :  and  lately  Medical  Superintendant-Ge- 
Dcral  in  Ceylon.  Svo.  pp.  lOt.  Price  2s.  Cheltenham,  Grifhth, 
Murray.  ISII. 

THE  substance  of  this  painph’ct  first  appeared  in  the  Ceylon  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette,  in  the  form  of  occasional  reports  on  the  s  ite  of  vac- 
doiion  in  that  island.  *  The  intention  of  these  reports,’  says  Dr.  C. 
‘hiring  been  in  a  great  degree  fulfilled,  by  the  expulsion  of  small-pox 
bm  C  yion,  the  general  adoption  of  vaccination  by  .>11  classes  of  its  inha- 
biunti.aod  the  establishment  of  that  practice  on  <t  hioud  and  fir.m  basis,  by 
the  liberal  and  decisive  measures  of  Government,  1  had  coniitlcred  the 
fKiiicn  as  at  rest;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  an  extensive  communic.ition 
ird correspon  ience  with  the  medical  men  in  different  parts  of  India,  I 
wrer  heard  of  one  who  had  the  siiullest  doubts,  as  to  the  preset v.uivc  efH- 
cicy  of  Cow-r  ox,  or  the  propriety  of  the  general  ssstem  of  vaccination, 
ilw  adopted.  On  my  return  to  England  last  yc.ir,  1  was  greatly  sur- 
pnied  to  find  that  some  degree  of  scepticism  and  incredulity  still  exist  d 
<>out  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  ;  and  several  of  my  re|X)ris  having  found 
1  place  in  different  periodical  publications,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
Of  ny  medical  friends,  and  paiticularly  by  the  ga*at  author  of  tiie  disco* 
^■|  Docioi  Jenner,  th.it  an  essential  service  might  be  done  to  the  com- 
euQiiy,  by  a  ileuil  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  vac- 
wuiion  into  Ceylon,  in  August,  lb02;  its  progress  there,  and  success  at 
fW  i.mc  of  my  quitting  the  island  in  February,  ISIO. .  Since  tiiis  pam- 
pfiki  was  put  i\j  the  press,  1  luve  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Na- 
\  accine  Estabiishment,  for  the  year  iSiO,  laid  before  I’arliament, 
*0  which  the  Board  have  done  me  die  honor  to  include  my  ix'port  of  the 
Stile  of  Vaccination  in  Ceylon,  for  1809;  and  at  times,  1  confess,  I  am 
^  Without  a  hope,  ih-U  the  expulsion  of  Small-l'ox  from  so  large  an 
‘kiod  as  Ceylon,  may  excite  considerable  attention  in  Great-Briuio,  and 
fl^i  tht  measures  pursued  by  the  Government  there,  for  prohibiting  vario* 
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lout  inocuhtjon,  and  encouragio?  Taccinatisn,  may  be  thougbt 
the  attention  of  the  British  Legislature.’ 

Such  it  the  nature  of  this  publication  which  contains  many  iotemite 
details,  and  may  possibly  contribute  to  decide  the  opinions  of  the 
few  persons  who  retain  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  ravages  oi  tki 
Small  Pox  in  Ceylon,  were  most  deplorable.  Villages  in  which  this^ 
tUeoce  appeared,  were  presently  deserted  by  all  but  the  sick  and  dpi|, 
who  were  lefta  prey  to  wild  beasts.  Inoculation  hospitals  were  esiabl^ 
ed  in  1799,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  were  at  length  ovcrctot 
The  disease  was  considerably  checked  ;  but  the  number  of  deaths,  amosf 
the  inoculated  patients,  was  at  least  1  in  40.  By  the  substitution  of 
raccine  inoculation,  the  disease  appears  to  have  l^o  almost  totally  ex^ 
pated.  The  number  of  persons  vaccinated  in  1 809,  was  25,697. 


Art.  XXV  III.  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  dyeing  IVoolUn  Cloth  Scarkt^^ 
Lac  Lake,  By  William  Martin.  8fo.  pp.  27*  Price  Is.  Galeai 
Curtis.  1812. 

^CCORDING  to  the  representations  of  this  pamphlet,  the  substacf 

called  Lac  I^ke  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  substiwt 
for  Cochineal,  in  dyeing  scarlet.  It  is  dwribed  to  be  the  rolonriij 
matter  of  an  insect  calW  by  the  natives  of  India,  Lacca,  or  I^Ciha,pm 
cipitated  from  its  solution  in  an  alkaline  lixivium  by  a  solution  of  dutc." 

A  Tc;y  full  account  of  the  mctliod  of  preparing  and  using  it,  aodoflk 
borax,  tin.  and  alum,  solutions  of  which  are  employed  in  the  prooM, 
will  be  found  in  the  pamphlet,  to  which  we  refer  those  who  miyk 
pcculiuily  interested  in  the  subject.  A  few  seoteDcei  may  not  be  flh 
acceptable  to  our  readeis  in  general. 

•  The  StickJac,  from  which  the  colouring  matter  is  extracted,  ti  pifr 
cunni  chiciy  in  the  uncultivated  mountainous  parts  of  Hindoitiatbt 
bolder  on  the  Ganges,  and  it  is  found  in  the  same  situations  oo  fk 
other  side  of  Uiat  celebi  cited  river  y  it  is  also  said,  that  a  kind  non 
abounding  in  colour  is  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Slam. 

•  The  insect  that  produces  the  substance  from  which  the  colour  ii 
obtainid,  is  of  tlte  order  Memifitera  in  zoology,  and  genus  Cocaut  boi| 
a  species  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Cochineal :  the  species  of  the  Lx 
inst'Ct  is  denominated  Coccus  Lacca;  the  cochineal  species  Coccut  CiA 
The  Lac  insect  is  produced  on  the  branches  of  several  different  kiudiflf 
trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Indian  c 
Banian  tree,  the  Arabbn  Buckthorn,  and  a  species  of  Mimosa,  called  b 
the  Hindoos  Conda  Corinda. 

•  It  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  since  Lac  Lake  was  maoufictawl 
at  Calcutta,  from  which  place  we  have  received  all  that  has  come  to  iw 
market. 

‘  Lac  Lake  manufactured  in  the  way  described,  when  the  s<piarts  a 
perfectly  dry,  assumes  a  dull  brick  colour  on  the  outside ;  and  after  soar 
tiiiH\.i  giey  |x)wdcr  effloresces  on  the  surface.  When  a  square  li  brokt^ 
it  ap{)car8  of  a  d.irk  chocolate  colour  in  the  inside,  and  the  fractsft  s 
comp^Kt,  smooth  and  shining ;  scraped  with  a  knife,  the  powder  U  * 
red  colour,  inclining  to  crimson.  These  are  the  characteristic  nurki « 
good  Lac  Lake.* 

The  writer  recommends  the  use  of  this  subsuuce,  as  affording  dyeeqs** 


Battles  of  the  Danube  and  Barrosa.  S2t 

gakodour  and  suwnor  in  permanency  U)  that  produced  by  Cochioeal» 
g  or  omfbwik  of  the  expence :  ai  the  produce  of  the  Bridih 
aod  the  meant  of  MTiog  a^^OOiOOO  per  ■onum  now  ex* 
laJrd  ID  procuring  Cochineal  from  other  oountrica;  as  canable  of  yield* 
same  rcyenue  at  Cochineal  (  at  a  Talu44>le  aitide  of  export ;  and 
xcttbliBg  gOTcrnment  to  clothe  the  toldiers  in  the  tame  colour  as  the 
ilcm )  we  superior  brilliancy  of  whose  apparel  it  often  found  a  fatal 
Auitetioo. 


Art.  XXIX.  Tbf  Battlet  of  the  Danube  and  Barrota.  8?  o.  pp.  90.  Mur¬ 
ray.  1811. 

UROM  a  brief  advertisement  prefixed  to  these  poemty  we  learn,  that 
*  their  appearance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  *  jutt  celebrity  and  exten* 
in  circulation  of  **  the  Battles  of  Talavera to  the  author  of  which« 
tdecd,  they  are  dedicated.  It  would  be  unjust  to  affirm  of  the  pi.'cet 
rioR  ttf,  that  they  do  not  afford  indications  of  considerable  talent ;  while, 
t  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  evident  they  are  chargeable  with  several  heavj 
iaits.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  a  total  disregard  of  df/ct- 
«Ur  io  the  thoughts,  which  have  frequently  a  good  deal  of  individual 
)uwgth,  but  nothing  more.  Another  offence,  is  a  strange  propensity  to 
^poftiropbise :  to  summon  the  reader’s  attention  in  almost  every  stanza, 
ad  weary  him  out  with  ah’s!  and  oh’s!  with  calls  of  hark.!  hark  I  and 
Jta!  listen!  No  sort  of  writing  is  more  provoking  than  this,  or  more 
exposed  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry.  Uonsual  outward  agiution 

tuiurcdly  to  proceed  from  deep  inward  feeliag,  and  not  to  be  played  ofi* 
It  any  perceptible  cause  of  excitement.  As  to  the  loose  and  irregular 
syie  of  versification,  it  is,  no  doubt,  adopted  from  choice  ;  not  only  be* 
ciiK  the  writer  has  placed  in  the  front  of  his  peiformuce  a  passage  from 
Boilen  in  vituperation  of  those  authors 

**  Qui  toujours  sur  un  ton  sembleot  psalmodicr 

^  SI  be  professedly  admires  and  imitates,  the  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Mr.  Scott. 

lo  support  of  the  foregoing  observationt  it  would  be  e^  to  produce  a 
Wy  of  examples.  This,  however,  wr  have  no  inclinutioe  to  do.  Our 
’wi,  therefore,  may  take  the  following  sunzat,  which  are  as  litde 
Dvied  with  the  imueifections  to  which  we  have  alluded,  ai  any  wu  are 
^  to  select. 

*  ’Tis  dark !— a  pause  previila,  iod  lo ! 

I  The  fire<  of  either  army  glow  I 

Along  the  dreary  tracts  of  air 
The  crimson  flashes  glare  I 
No  sound  is  heard  along  the  plain, 

Nor  aught  the  eye  may  greet. 

Save,  where,  revolving  o’er  the  slain. 

The  mutt’ring  sptriu  meeL 
Stretch’d  in  their  tents,  the  warriors  sleep, 

That  yet  shall  lie,  in  many  a  heap, 

Dead  on  the  neighboring  strand  ; 

Nature  and  all  her  works  seem  hush’d— 

Fled  is  the  vivid  gleam  that  flush’d 
Their  sallow  trails,  whom  war  had  crush’d 
With  his  remorseless  hand  1 


Hnssey*s  Lrtters, 

Or  pillow'd  in  celestial  dreams, 

Or  thoughtless  now  the  champions  liCf  ^  ^ 

,/  .  That  ne'er  shall  view  Aurora's  beams 

Illume  another  morning-sky ! 

Their  knell  the  battle-trump  shall  sound. 

The  midnight  curtains,  gaih 'ring  round. 

Their  mangled  bodies  coeer  ! 

Mothers  shall  search,  among  the  slain. 

Their  husbands  and  tlicir  sons  in  vain, 

And  many  a  maid  her  lover  1*— pp*  15. 

,  ‘  Nor  less  the  adverse  army  tried» 

To  check  the  Gaul's  in  dated  pride* 

By  many  a  scheme  mature:  '  : 

'  The  right  and  left  l)egan  to  move —  ^ 

The  Cniefuins  to  then  stations  drove— 

'  All  was  in  motion  :  every  arm 

Now  seem’d  to  feel  the  warlike  charm ; 

.  ,  Pennons  and  b.iy’nets  bright  were  seen. 

And  gliit’iing  helms  of  silver  sheen  ,  .  . 

Sceni'd  waving  o’er  the  conflict-green . 

Like  sti  earns  of  heav'nly  light  1 
The  drums  flung  fuith  their  boldest  notes. 

And  now  the  trumpets’  brazen  throats  i 

Announc'd  th' approaching  fight! 

'  .  ’Twas  to  my  list’ning  ears  sublime, 

When  first  I  heard  their  measures  chime. 

Along  the  leolras  of  night ; 

’Twas  to  my  burning  eye  a  source 
Of  pious  grief,  when  o’er  the  course 
Giul  led  ner  predatory  force. 

Beneath  her  eagle’s  flight ! 

For  ev'ry  eye  might  deary  see 
Her  sons  were  flush’d  with  victory ; 

I  lui  Fame  had  to  their  L.eader  giv'n 

'I  he  wreath  !— but  not  the  wreath  of  hcav’n !’  pp.  26,57. 

Art.  XXX.  Letters  from  an  LliUr  to  a  Younger  livothcry  on  the  Condod^ 
it  pursued  in  Life.  Part  secoml.  By  William  Hussey.  li»c 
pp.  145.  Hookham.  Galelaod  Curtis.  1811. 

N  an  age  that  abounds,  with  reiklerii,  'and  advertisements,  nothing  but  ■ 
•xtraordin.iiy  want  of  interest  in’the  subject  of  a  book,  and  of  roeriik 
the  execution  of  it,  can  prevent  its  bbtiiining  a  moderate  share  of  pikk 
notice.  If  Mr.  hiusscy  had  been  duly  aware  of  this  fact,  he  might  kitf 
been  loss  disposed  to  indulge  us  with  a  knowledge  of  hU  name:  which < 
•roms  is  i**  be  .ascribed  to  the  favourable  reception  of  the  first  part  of  thf» 
Letters.*'  We  respect  the  principles  and  motives,  for  which  theprfi* 
work  induces  us  to  give  him  credit ;  and  though  the  sentiments  rod 
it  contains  aic  not  always  unexceptionaUe,  nor  the  style  free  Irom 
lion,  ueare  unwilling  to  pronounce  a  severer  sentence  upon  k,  thaoth* 
the  woi  id  large  stood  in  no  need  of  such  a  publication. 
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Art.  XXXI.  SKl.KC  I'  LI  PF-KAKV  INFOUMA TION. 


*,•  GdUiemni  and  Puhluhert  who  hiivf  works  in  the  firessy  will  oblige  the 
QtsMct'ifi  of  theYLcLV.cilc  by  sending  information  (host  fiisiJ) 

sf  the  lubfecty  extent  f  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  mjy 
itpenJ  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


TV  R**'.  S.  Harniw,  Author  of  Qui'h> 
ijjnoa  tli<*  N''>^  has  in  tluf 

pint  I  cuuip'laiKUi  uiuiut'  the*  tith*  t»t  iIk* 
p9orChiki'>  1,  lirary.  It  i'>  oah'iilatcil 
tok  pat  into  tiu*  haiui.s  (»f  chihirt^ii 
tte  bavf  itt'i  ivifi  ail  t-loriiiosyiiary  ctlu' 
r«li  HI- 

Mr.  Shullirr  is  prial  iig  the  Triumphs 
if  Learning,  a  IN**  m. 

Mr,  Reynottio,  mastiT  uf  tiu*  U'lmlu  th 
lovtPiroclu.il  .Si‘ti(H)|.  h.it  ill  the  piess 
I  Mil! I  tructi  I'lititlol  tin*  I't  aohci'N 
t^.Uiuirtic,  cuntaiiiiii);  a  sc‘l  of  siiiiih  in 
>'aarritiuu  .in«i  sim[iU;  .\th{it'oii,  Part 
Ik  first:  pniu’ipally  iiiU-iKhtl  fur  tin* 
pdJUiC'*  ut  youth,  who  art*  the  coii- 
krtinft  audits  of  a  .systrni  (tho  Kt*v. 
Dr.  bcll’k)  '*  It  St  111^  oil  the  principle  of 
tatjott  by  till*  M'liolars  thcnix'lve.H.” — 
Aid,  if  lu'ouiacnl  to  prot'ccti,  the  Mr> 
I*!! Part  Mill  couiprchciitl  simple  .Suh. 
irartKiQ,  Multipht:atioii,  and  Divl^ioll. — 
TV;  third  Part,  compound  Addition  and 
napuund  .Subtraction ;  and  the  fourth 
^Mt,  rouipouiid  Multiplication  and 
cwpounl  Div.^ioii. 

Mr.  Hramshy,  of  l[iswirh,  w  ill,  in  a  few 
din,  publisli  a  correct  Deiiiic.ition  tif 
tk  Pith  uf  the  Coun  t,  and  a  full  and 
datiDrt  .KTouiilot  it.s  elcinents,  fitc.  In 
thiplitr  »ill  al  o  be  exhil)it»‘d  the  path 
d  Ihr  Comet  of  1807. 

The  R«  V.  r.  Casticy  has  in  the  press 
VttTt  md  Di.sseiLitioiis  on  Subjects  in 
llisiurv,  Politics,  and  cooimou 
Ue. 


ipcriily  Mill  he  pnbiishetl,  hie  wliol 
^Vecdinns  in  the  im)>oitAnt  Case  latt 
Wderidetl  by  the  C'ouilof  Kinj^’s  BencI 
^■eni  the  K  v.  Dr.  Povah  and  tli 
Bnhup  of  Ltuidon,  from  autheiiti 
wuments,  and  under  the  inspection  < 
•R*  Poiiii  a  no  tiis  rrienrU. 

Mr  James  Smyth,  of  the  Custoii 
Hull,  intends  shortly  to  pnblisi 
'oluQie,  8vo.  a  Ti'eatise  on  tf 
of  tiie  Cii.stom»  ill  the  Entr 
^*®*^»t'on,  and  Iklivery  of  (loods  an 
imported  from  forein 
*1111  a  copitms  illustration  of  if 
^hoeunu  Syso  in,  being  inlended  ft 

V«L.  VIII. 


the  use  of  Men'li.int.s,  Oflicers,  and 
otlier.s  conciTm*d  in  tins  brancli  of  the 
business  of  the  (.'iistoms. 

A  new  Ctiainmar  of  the  S|»anish  han- 
^iia^c,  desnined  for  evtu  y  Class  of  |.t‘arn- 
ers,  aihl  esp*‘cially  for  such  as  are  their 
own  liistinetors,  hy  L.  J.  A.  Me  Henry, 
a  native  of  Sp.vin,  and  te.icher  of  tin* 
Spanish,  French,  and  Flnslish  lain- 
({ua^c.s,  will  In;  ptihlislied  early  this 
niontli.  riu*  .-VpiHudix  to  the  tiiamiuai 
will  contaui  an  expl.mation  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  S|iaiii<'li  Pri»»oiiy,  ami  an  elu¬ 
cidation  of  tile  ruh»,  nature,  rhythm, 
and  various  kinds  of  Spaiii.sh  verst;: 
di.ilotfiKs,  with  ref<’ren«*tf  to  tne  rules  in 
the  (traiiimar;  and  a  frw  s|H*cimt*ns  of 
letters,  and  otlier  eommereial  cJocu- 
ineiits. 

Dr.  Cogaii,  <*f  Ciapton,  h.is  in  the  press 
un  octavo  volume  on  the  .lewish  D.spcn- 
tioii. 

Two  volumes  of  Sermons  on  various 
impjrtant  Subjects,  by  ♦he  l.itc  Bev. 
Owen  Maiiiiiiig,  V.car  ot  ifodahning,  in 
Surrey,  author  of  a  Saxon  iiiclionary , 
and  a  history  of  that  county,  are  in  the 
pre.sf. 

Mrs.  West  is  preparing  for  imhlica- 
tion  a  novel,  on  the  subject  of  the  civil 
wars  ill  the  stweitlccntii  century,  in  which 
our  present  civil  and  religious  Uisscn* 
sions  are  takiui  into  ('oa^idcration. 

Mr.  T.  I..  lhacock,  author  of  the  (k;- 
niiis  of  the.  rtiames,  and  other  poems, 
will  shortly  publish,  in  a  (piaTio  volume,’ 
the  Philostrphy  of  .Mi-laiichuly ,  <i  poem  ; 
and  tlio  Spirit  of  Fire,  a  mytholoi^ical 
ode. 

A  work  Is  announced,  under  the  title 
of  Cauibiiaii  i’opular  Antiquities,  rron- 
tainiiig  a  full  detail  and  cum prehe naive 
virw  of  the  ancient  customs,  legends, 
and  sup*  rslilhais  of  tin;  ancient  Brit®**'** 
shewing  the  manners  of  remote  ag«*,  •• 
well  as  those  now  eaistmg, among  iba  in* 
liabitniits  of  the  principality,  with  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  account  of  Ibeir  weddingi 
and  courtships,  with  their  preparati<ms 
for  wevldings,  biddings,  and  their  cele¬ 
bration  of  marria^'e ;  their  prophetic 
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forrbodiiif;*,  or  nigiuilA  brfurr  death  ; 
tbfir  burtal  and  alterant  customs ; 
some  account  ct  their  saints  and  heroes, 
vir.  the  history  of  King  Arthur,  divcste«l 
of  tahte;  Merlin  aiu)  his  prophecies,  6eC.; 
St.  r>s»id  and  lii<«  loiraeles,  &.c.  The 
•hole  colitetrd  from  ancicni  records 
and  local  traditions  of  the  country,  with 
notes,  by  the  editor. 

Prof  ssor  r»onr.y castle,  of  Wi>ol«ich, 
will  spt'cdily  publish,  in  two  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes,  aTrtaiiseon  Algebra,  in  piac- 
fice  an(lth(*ory,  with  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  This  work  isdes'gnod  to  form  the 
aecornl  arnl  third  fuirts  of  the  auMior’s 
inlendt'tl  general  course  of  inathimatics, 
of  which  some  succeeding  branehes  are 
nearly  n*ady  for  the  press. 

Dr.  IJpscomlic  is  preparing  a  Oratn- 
roar  of  the  Elements  of  Minlicine,  in¬ 
tended  to  s(*rec  both  as  a  book  of  in- 
struct  ion  and  reference. 

Dr.  David  lircwster  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish,  in  one  o4’tavo  volume,  a  Treatise  on 
new  Philosophical  Instruments  for  va- 
rions  pur|)osof  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
illustrated  by  plates. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler  proposes  to  publish 
by  subscription,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
an  easy  Introduction  to  the  Mathema¬ 
tics,  being  a  complete  system  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  the  leading 
braocbM  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Ooodarre,of  Standard-hill' Acade¬ 
my,  near  Nottingham,  has  in  the  pn'ss, 
an  impartial  RiTiew  of  the  new  System 
of  Education,  generally  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Bellaiid  Mr.  I.ancaster.  He  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  press,  Outlines  of  an  E<*o- 
nomieal  Plan  f«>r  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  on  rational  and  solid  Principles. 

Alexander  Whyte,  Esq.  Barrister,  has 
in  the  pn^ss,  Velina,  a  moral  tale,  in  two 
Bvt*.  volume*. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Hart,  of  Bristol, has  in  the 
press,.Miseellaneons  E^nglish  E'xcrcists,  in 
Prose  ami  Poetry,  written  in  false  gram¬ 
mar,  false  spelling,  and  without  stops. 

The  Rev.  J.  Joyce  is  prepering  a  .Sya- 
tem  of  Algebra  ami  Fluximis,  practically 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools. 

Tha  Res-.  T.  Castley  has  in  the  press, 
Essays  ami  l>i'>^ertations  on  Philolofy, 
History »  Politio,  ami  Common  Life. 

Major  Price’s  second  volume  of  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Mohammedan  History  it  ex¬ 
pected  to  apptwr  early  in  May. 

Mr.  Thonias  Ashe  will  speedily  pub¬ 
lish,  in  thr  e  volumes,  the  Liberal  Cri¬ 
tic,  or  Mem«)irs  of  Henry  Percy. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  n 


splendid  volume  yconsistin*  of 
ings,  and  an  ample  |)oilio:i  J 
press,  entitled  the  Fine  .Art^  oftbe^* 
lish  S<'hool,  editeilbvj.  I  riuca, 

The  plan  s  ar^  nvr.ivei!  by  J 

Pye,  Cnid.  n,  Senveii,  T.e  K«ix. 

&.C.  from  pictures  by  Sir  Jothet  Erv. 
nold»,  We-i,  G  jin*4>oto<  xb,  Howny 
Wesiall,  lloMUid,  Slue, Turner,  Koitk.' 
cote,  itc.  ;  others  from  seulptuit,  hr 
B.inks,  Fi.iXman,  and  Nulifkmi:  aU 
four  plates  illuftrative  of  the  arttmie. 
tore  and  construction  of  St,  PssN 
Church.  The  literary  essays  ire,  i 
moir  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold<>,  by  Jsan 
Northeote,  K>q.  R.A  ;  a  nieoiotrofG, 
Romney,  by  T.  Phillips,  Faq.  ItA.;  i 
memoir  of  the  Marquis  of  Granb}*,  byj. 
M.  Good,  Esq.;  a  memoir  of  Daaaii; 
Lord  Ashburton,  by  John  Adolphu, 
E*uj.;  ami  other  essay. s  by  K<lin.  AAa, 
Flsq,  R.  Hunt,  E'q.  Prince  Hosre,  Eiq. 
and  the  editor.  The  volume  is  (firth- 
guished  tor  its  elegant  appr  arance, two- 
tifni  emliciii&liments,  and  exeellint  tyyw 
graphy. 

Mr.  John  Marve,  the  author  oft  tn-A. 
tise  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire, s 
about  to  publish  a  Narrative  of  hisVop 
age  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  of  hi 
Travels  in  Brazil,  during  a  period  of  n 
years,  from  1 804  to  1810.  The  priDci|ai 
part  of  this  work  relates  to  the  intinor 
of  Brazil,  where  no  Englishman  wtiewr 
permitted  to  travel,  and  particularly thi 
gold  and  diamond  districts,  which  tbi 
author  investigated  by  order  of  the  Priao 
Regent. 

Mr.  Saiiinarez  will  shortly  pabbiki 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  PhysiQl||! 
and  of  Physics,  comprr  bending  in  css- 
mlnation  of  the  modem  sy.  teins  (/phi¬ 
losophy. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  ha nd«wdy 
printed  on  line  wove  demy,  in  livetflfc- 
8vo.  embellished  with  a  head  of  the  is* 
tbor,  from  a  painting  by  Opie,  sod 
graver!  by  Heath,  price  31.  in  boofdr. 
the  complete  Works  of  Pebr  Piodsr, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Maepherson,  author  of  the  Amsh 
of  Commerce,  has  nearly  ready  for  ^ 
lication,  the  History  of  the  F.nmpcM 
Ccnimercc  with  India,  with  a  revresw 
the  arguments  for  and  against  tL< 
nagemnit  of  it  by  a  chart*  red  <vxop** 
ijy,  an  appendix  of  authentic  scco^lh 
and  a  niap  appropriated  to  the  work- 

Dr,  Cbeyne  of  Dublin,  late  of  l/dhi 
has  in  the  pre*s,  in  an  octaro  mlsyt 
Coses  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy, 
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(tlirrtaUuos  on  the  Comntoae  DiseaMS, 

jilrtird  by*  Ilf  raving*. 

HI  Qtitutin,  the  author  of  the  new 
EMiwb  fJnnimai,  has  in  the  pres*  a 
0C«  <^»iit»o  <>•  h'*  French  Grammar. 

\l  a  K.  A.  Kow«ien,  the  author  of  the 
pii,«ir<»of  KrimMiip.  will  publish,  in 
tke  brfnoii.ni;  of  next  month,  the  second 
nJlwii  of  her  Po«’tical  Intn'duction  ti> 
iHeStUiiy  of  Botany,  with  seven  copper- 
■iatrrpf  ravings. 

A  ipIriKlid  engraving  of  the  Death  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  Fgypt,  was 
aadfruken  by  the  late  Mr.  U'gat,  frtnu 
a  picinre  painteil  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Stothard.  in  which  is  introduced  ail  the 
prineipi  officers  who  were  engagcil  iiv 
that  utcin-  table  cam|Kiign.  Mr.  I.cgat 
^  worktsl  cunstaully  upon  this  plate 
Air  about  three  years,  and  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  hit  exertions  just  as  ho  was  bringing 
tlrm  to  a  eioM*.  Tlic  plate  has  been 
rroiit  y  purcfia^ed  by  Mr.  Rocyt  r,  of 
Pail  Mill,  ivlio  intends  biinging  it  out 
Trry  shortly.  It  is  exactly  of  the  same 
•ite,  all  I,  from  theeiicamstanees  attend, 
ir:  it,  must  ’  •  ,of  cou«sc,a  profHT  com- 
patiioii  eith  r  to  ihc  Df'atli  of  Nelson, 
nnv  publishing  by  Messrs.  Boydell,  or 
that  by  Mr.  West. 

A  splendid  and  hig'dy  interesting  uri- 
limil  work,  in  4tn.  entitled  the  Hordi  r 
AnMquitieH  of  F.iigland  and  Scotland  deli- 
Deatfd,  IS  in  gn  at  forwardness  the  first 
part  of  which  will  be  pubM.«b«nl  on  the  last 
day  uf  tins  inuath  (March).  It  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  Comprize,  in  this  work,  the  whole 
of  the  autirpiities  of  the  Borders ;  exhi- 
bitiiii;  vpieuncns  of  the  areiiitccUirt*, 
K'lilpinre,  and  other  vestiges  of  funner 
ar<  N  fpjin  the  earliest  tmies  to  the  union 
vl  the  two  crowns,  accompanied  with 
d<'<iipt  ve  sketches  and  biographical  re- 
Dsrk<ki  togdher  with  a  brief  historical 
account  uf  the  principal  events  that 
have  occurred  in  tins  interesting  part  of 
tireat  Britain.  The  whole  of  the  plates 
will  be  eiigr.ived  by  J.  Greig,  from  paint- 
ioipi  inaiie  expressly  for  this  work  by 
Wr.  G.  Arnold,  A.R.A.;  Mr.  A.  Nas¬ 
myth.  lulinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  C'lennel. 

A  Ir.inshrtion  of  Dep|Hng*a  History  of 
Spain  IS  in  a  state  of  forwardm-ts. 

f>r.  Irvine  has  isstn-d  proposals  for 
publishing  a  volume  of  Letters  on  Sici¬ 
ly,  by  Mibseriptioii. 

Sliortly  W’ll  be  published,  in  8va  Ser¬ 
mon*  preached  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the 
years  1806  and  1807.  By  J.  B.  Holling- 
•’’rtb.  M.  A.  Fellow  of  SL  Peter’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  ooe  of  bia  Muies- 
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ty’s  preacliers  at  Whitehall,  Ute  aaalsi- 
ant  to  the  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

To  be  published  in  a  few  days,  in  two 
vols.  with  plati^s,  Dibrrtt's  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  n  new  edition, 
improved  and  corrected  to  the  day  o( 
publication. 

To  be  pub1)sh<ti  sliortly,  in  three  vols. 
super-royal  8vo.  double  column*,  printed 
in  the  n.ost  i'leg.iiit  manner  by  lUllan- 
tyne.  Talcs  of  the  Hast,  collaicd  with  the 
original  or  eorly  translations,  aud  now 
first  arranged  in  one  uiiifonn  edition,  by 
Henry  Weber,  Ksq. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Childe 
Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  a  iH>em  :  written 
during  the  author’s  Uavcis  in  Portogal, 
Spain,  Albania,  and  same  of  the  most 
intiTesting  parts  of  Greece;  with  notes. 
To  which  are  addctl,  a  fiw  Miscellaneous 
Poems  aiul  TraiiNlations  of  modern  Greek 
Songs,  written  chiefly  abroad  ;  and  a 
short  Ap|>endix,  cont.iining  illustrations 
of  modern  Greek  literature,  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  ot  Rom.iic  authors.  By  Lord  By- 
run.  ll.iitdsomcly  printed  in  4to. 

.Mr.'f.  Leylioum,  editor  uf  the  Mathe- 
iicitical  Repository,  has  issued  proposals 
f'>r  publishing  by  subscription,  all  the 
MutncmauVal  Questions  and  their  An¬ 
swers,  from  the  coa*aienccnient  of  tha 
Ladies*  Diary  to  the  present  time.  Be¬ 
sides  the  valuable  noC«  given  in  Dr. 
flultun’s  edition,  t)  e  pr**S(  nt  editor  in¬ 
tend*  to  give  others;  and  in  particular 
lie  ntcans  to  give,  as  far  as  hr  can,  brief 
iiotictsuf  any  ciretimstaures  lie  maybe 
able  to  leuni  respecting  sin  h  uuthors  uf 
the  answcis  lo  the  qncsttoiu  as  are  dead, 
ami  even  of  such  as  are  alive,  when  it 
can  Ih*  done  with  pnipriety. 

In  a  few  days  will  In*  published,  the 
third  volume  of  Mr.  Britton’s  Architec¬ 
tural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  with 
70  engravings.  Among  other  subjects, 
it  comprises  historical  and  dest^ptivo 
accounts,  with  iiamcruiis  illustrative  en¬ 
gravings  uf  plans,  views,  elevations  and 
details  of  the  f(4lowing  edifices,  viz, 
r.a-lle  Acre  Priory  Church;  Norfolk; 
Waltham  A>)bey  Church ;  lledingham 
Castle;  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor; 
Roslyn  Chapel,  Scotland  ;  SL  NIcbolas’a 
ChM|>el,  and  the  Red  Mount  C'bapal, 
I.ynii ;  Priory  Church,  at  Christ  Church ; 
Norwich  Cloister;  SL  James’s  Tower, 
and  the  Abbey  Gateway,  Bury  ;  School’s 
'Fowct,  Oxford ;  the  curious  door-way  to 
LuHin.;toii  Church. 

Preparing  for  publicatioo,  tha  Book  of 
the  Cbnrch ;  dcs^bing,  1  The  rs ligions 
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of  our  DiUi»h,  Rouiau,  and  Saxna  an* 
reatnrt,  aixl  the  cttmoqur-nces  rckultinfr 
from  their  roi****  lire  sy^teiu^.  A  view 
of  Fopt*ry  and  iu  oonnequences.  3.  A 
|MCture  of  Puritani-in.  4.  A  picture 
of  Meth*  di»in,  concludinj;  with  an 
aci  ount  of  wfnt  the  chutch  ik,  how  it 
aci!<  upon  Uk,  and  af'.ewing  how  in^pa* 
rably  it  U  connected  with  the  inlerevt  of 
the  country  ;  intersperaed  with  interest¬ 
ing  biographical  aketchea.  Neatly  print¬ 
ed  in  kmall  o<  tavo. 

In  the  cuurkc  of  thia  month  will  be 
publuhoil,  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  in 
the  years  1803  4-5  and  6.  By  command 
of  hia  lmi>erial  Maiesty,  Alexander  1., 
in  the  ahipk  Nade>hda  and  Neva,  undt  r 
the  onlerk  of  Captain  A.l.  Von  Kru-ien- 
atern.  Tranalated  from  the  German 
(iiviW  printing  at  Birlin),  by  Richaid 
Belgrave  Iloppner,  Eatp  Handsomely 
printed  in  4t4i.  with  charts,  plates,  &c. 
4tc. 

Calamities  of  Authors  ;  including  some 
inquiries  rcspei'ting  their  moral  and  lite¬ 
rary  clisrai'ieis,  will  soon  ap()ear.  By 
the  author  of  Cnriokitii's  of  Literature. 
Neatly  print'd  in  two  vids.  small  Svo. 

In  a  lew  days  will  hr  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation,  I  iie  Ori,:in,  Naiur*,  .“md  OhHvt 
of  the  m  w  .*is'  ♦rm  *»r  Fdncaiion,  eom- 
prisingth'  cleuu  st  Instructions  fi>r  adopt¬ 
ing  it  ill  kcti'iols  or  familie>.  In  small 
Svo. 

Jolin  .Int'ks'  n,  F.sq.  is  piep.iriiig  a 
nr.iiniiiar  uf  the  .Fxilo- Doric,  or  Modern 
Grrtk  ’ionrne.  To  which  are  nrhled, 
f*.iinili.ir  I>  doivn  >*  j  .1  chapter  !r.»in  the 
V.car  of  U’sktfi  l«l,  with  tin*  ino.'ti*n 
Gtei  kaiKl  Kn^lish  tt  wi  I'PiMi'ite;  and  a 
copious  Vocabulary.  To  Ik*  puhlishid  in 
4l4». 

Shortly  will  bo  pnblishtd,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  crown  bvti.,  with  an  elegant  |K>r- 
trait  <\the  author.  Remains  of  the  late 
Rev.  K.  While,  of  Chester,  from  papers 
in  the  posaemsion  of  the  late  Mr.  Sfierwer, 
of  Liverpool.  Vdited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Fletcher,  of  Hlackhurn,  with  a  Preface, 
by  Dr.  CoUyer. 

Tire  Plays  of  James  .Shirley,  now  first 


collected,  with  occasional  Dolas,  aai 
critical  and  biographical  tnaoMiraf^ 
author,  will  speedily  appear  inihsfl^ 
volumes. 

lu  the  press,  and  spiedily  will  bt  agk 
lished,  the  sixth  edition  of  BickaidlS' 
Ks^ays  on  .Shalc*'speare*s  Drnmaiir^^ 
racters,  erdarged  aiwl  corrected. 

Talavrra,  a  |k>.  in,  with  aoles.  Tli 
n'.nth  editUNt,  correi'ted  and  (iilu|i4 
To  which  are  now  addetl,  Trvfalpr,  mk 
other  Poems,  elegantly  printed  ia  4io, 
with  a  portrait  of  liurd  Wellingtua.fr^ 
a  bust  in  the  p«>Messi«n  of  Joha  Wik 
ton  Croker,  Fjk).  will  be  ready  iti  a  bv 
days. 

The  Rev.  D.  Lloyd,  of  LUnbister,  bn 
a  volume  of  Poems  at  press,  oa  sab^ 
duscnptive,  theological,  and  sentimuiU, 
which  will  be  published,  ill  small  ocUvi^ 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  pria* 
cipal  poem  is  pointedly  **  cliar.vctcrirtie 
ol  men,  manners,  and  sentiments  ;**  aai 
fhe  miscellaneous  and  lyrical  piesa 
contain,  amid  other  varieties,  some  syr. 
cimrns  of  Cambrian  Border  minstreltj. 

The  Rev,  F.  A.  Cox,  A.M.  of  Hackasy, 
intends  to  publish,  early  in  Mareb,,l 
Sermon  on  Apostacy,  pn'ached  in  Js* 
iiuary.  at  the  monthly  associatioa  if 
Baptist  Minister'^  in  l.ondon.  The  pio> 
fits  arising  fioin  its  sale  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Baptist  mission. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  ready,  a  tbiid 
edition,  enlarged,  id* Instructions  forcaa* 
ducting  a  Sr'h<s)l,  through  the  Agency  of 
the  Si’holars  themselves,  upon  the  Ma* 
dras  System.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Btfli 
LL  D.  Master  of  Sherlioumt*  Hospital. 

Mr.  Bullock’s  Catalogue,  eoiisiderably 
enlarged,  of  the  Ijondou  Museum  of 
Natural  lli*'tory,  removing  to  the  aea 
building  in  Piccadilly,  will  be  published 
in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  month  of  March  will  be  pi^ 
likhed,  to  bo  continued  weekly, No.  1.  p^ 
sixpencw-ba1f(ienny,  of  a  new  periodieil 
(taper,  called  tlie  Cosmopolite;  to  ooa* 
sist  of  familiar  essays  on  men,  manocni 
and  literature. 
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AGaict'Lrvsk. 

Hints  for  the  Fiarmatioa  of  Gardens 
and  Pleasure  (tiounds.  Consisting  of 
Pesigns  fur  Flower*gardcns,  Parterres, 


Shrubberies,  Groves,  Woods,  Parks,  Ac. 
arranged  in  various  styles  of  rural  cm* 
btllishiiieiiL  Including  improved  Plans 
of  Greenhouses,  Conservations,  Stoves, 
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i  aiUptt^  to  villas 
Me,  and  ({rounds  fiooi  one 
pird  10  lUO seres  in  extent.  Illustrated 
4lo.  dl.  ^ 

iKsvirtv  of  the  ReporU  to  the  Hoard 
d  Aincahure  frt)in  the  Eastern  Depart- 
»at  tl  Kajrl*nd :  compritinfr  Lincoln- 
diis,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  North-east  Es- 
■i.sadtlir  marshes  and  tens  of  York- 
Lacolashire,  Northamptonshire, 
ihNiMifdoiuhirr,  C<inibridge!Khirt*,  Nor* 
l4,sod  Suffolk.  By  Mr.  Mai'shal.  8vo. 
Ik 

A  Tmiise  on  the  iniproved  Culture  of 
ikr$tr4»befTy,  Raspberry,  and  Cixise- 
i  htiT.  Ih-siffud  to  prove  the  pre'-ent 
■sAeufceltivation  erroneous,  and  to  in- 
isAscs  a  rlieap  ami  rat  ion:.  I  metiiud  of 
xittrafiiig  the  varitdies  of  each  ifenus, 
hvkicn  ample  ciops  of  superior  iruit 
■IT  be  uoiformly  obb«ine<l  in  all  >ca- 
■Ht  snd  preserved  beyond  the  u.suai 
Ml  of  maturity.  Ry  Thoina*  Haynt  ', 
ifOnHik,  Northamptoiisltir^*,  .author  t)f 
empruvtd  system  of  Nursery  Carden- 
a|.  Ml  a  Treatise  on  propaxuiing  hanly 
AMOfSB  and  Greenhouse  IManrs,  Fruit 
Tiw,  kc.  8vo.7s.  royal  paper  10s.  6<l. 

Ut«i*i»s  for  layinjr  out  Fauns  and 
hra  Buildinys  in  the  Seoreh  Style, 
•hptid  to  England  ;  (*ompris*n.i;  .in  ac- 
"■t  w  the  iutroduction  ot  the  Bcr- 
Wkikire  busbaiidry  into  Middleiex  and 
W  ahLire;  with  reruarka  on  the  iiu- 
proace  of  this  system  to  the  general 
^|'''>»«®ent  of  landed  prop  riv.  By 
Illustrated  by  <U;  plates. 
®f  farm  buildings  and  rural 
•rwfmenu,  neatly  executed.  4io. 
*  k 


feAXllQ|>ITlX'^, 

^fft***^*”“‘*  Topographical 
t  IOtoIuuii  s,  600  piates, foolscap 
IlK  ill  loards,  with  proot  im- 
l^uf  the  plates,  dtiny  8vo.  HI. 


k**liir*  '  Abbey  Roya 

-  I^ys,  the  ancient  Mausoleuis 
Jk  K'pgs  of  Frauee  ;  with  an  histm 
On  six  plates.  Tin 
e««riTed  by  B.  Howlet,  frotr 
^  Major  Q.  Anderson,  impe 
16..  sewed. 
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j^^PM^oal  Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith, 
!  •  M'jlliam  Kobert^un,  D.D., 
' JJJWas  Reid,  D.  i\  Reail  before 
*®y*I  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Now 


collectod  into  ooo  voIiiib«*.i  with  some  ad. 
ditional  Notes.  With  tbrao  portraka, 
4to.  91.  9t.  boards.  By  Dugald  Stewart, 
Es^F.R.S.  Kdin. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Cumberland,  Raq. 
embracing  a  critical  Examination  of  his 
various  Writingx.  With  an  oocasxmal 
liti'rary  inquiry  into  the  age  la  which  he 
lived,  aiHl  the  contemporartea  with  whom 
he  flourished.  By  William  Medford. 
Sm  16s. 

Memoirs  of  Joan  d'Arc,  or  l>u  Leys, 
ealltd  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  By  ii*  Anti 
Graves.  Avo.  7s. 

The  Life  of  Zwtngle,  the  Swias  Re¬ 
former.  By  J.  G.  Heat.  Tranalatcd 
from  the  French,  by  Miaa  Aikin.  Post 
8va  10s.  6d. 

Biographia  Dramatica ;  containing 
historical  and  critical  Memoirs  of  British 
and  Irish  Dramatic  Writers,  from  the 
rouiiiieneemeni  of  our  theatrical  exhibi¬ 
tion^.  Also  an  alphabetical  account  and 
chrouohigiral  lists  ol  their  works.  Ori- 
giimSIv  Compiled  by  David  Erskioe  Ba¬ 
ker,  cuntmued  to  the  year  1764,  thence 
To  1782.  By  Isaac  Reeil,  F.A  S.  and 
br<>ught  down  to  the  tud  of  November, 
1811,  with  conakleiable  additions  and 
iiiipruvemenU  throughout,  by  Stapbea 
Jones.  3  volt.  8vo.  21.  3s. 

CLASSICAL  LITtaSTUtl. 

Funeral  Orations  hi  praise  of  Military 
Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Lysias.  With 
expla>iat>ry  Notes,  and  aomc  account  of 
the  authors.  By  the  Rev.  TiHHuaf 
Broadhurst.  8vo.  16t. 

Euripidis  Pheenisse  ad  ffdem  Manu* 
scriptcrum  cmeiidata,  ft  brevibus  Notia 
eroend.itionum  potisstmum  rationes  red* 
dentibus  in’^tructa,  in  usum  studios*  Ju~ 
Venturis.  Edidit  Ricardus  Poraon,  A.M. 
Graecarum  Literarum  apud  CanUbrigi- 
cDses  Pro'esaor.  A  new  edition,  with  the 
editor's  Iasi  corrections.  8 to.  3i.  sewed. 

XDUCATIOII. 

A  Key  to  a  new  System  of  Cooiiner- 
cial  Olnilalioiis,  practised  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  in  Cateaton-street*  By  W.  Tate, 
10s.  6d. 

Cartas  Mercantilcs,  Conocimiuitoa, 
Vrotestos,  Letras  de  Cambio,  Ac.  Con 
uua  Ii»*t;»  allabetica  de  las  Voces  com- 
meruiaies  eu  Espsuol  4  lagles.  Por  F. 
O.  FerauJ,  Prottssor  do  Lenguas,  r  An* 
tor  (h*  una  Oramktica  Espaoola  k  lag le* 
sa,  y  de  su  correspondiente  Libro  de  Lx- 
eroieios.  l2mo.  As.  bd.boards. 
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R«in«rkf  on  Mr.  Lanca^Ur'it 
By  W.  Pi  IL  «•. 

Noma  Poopilnit,  Second  Rot  de  Rome. 
Par  Florian.  Nouvelie  edition,  aTcc  la 
Angloite  de«  Idiomes  des 
plus  ditRcilca  au  baa  de  chaquu  page, 
rerue  et  soigneiiaenent  corrig^,  par  N. 
Wanoatrocbt,  LL..1).  l‘2ino.  38.  b«jund. 

The  French  data  Book  ;  ou,  Choix  de 
litterature  et  de  Morale ;  extrait  dca 
plua  beaux  Morceaux  des  Auteuia  An- 
t'irna  et  Modema,  Etran^era  et  Nation- 
aux;  eit  Prose  et  en  Vera,  contenant  une 
de  Lreture  |M>ur  chaque  Jour  de 
I’ann^,  k  PUtage,  des  Klablis!»eineus 
dMnstruction,  public  et  pariiculient.  Par 
N.  Waiioalrucht,  LL.D.)  Second^  par  V. 
Wanostroolit  et  J.  Cu\cUier.  12ino.  Ca. 

CIOCtArHT. 

Uritiali  Geography,  being  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
the  Rritiali  Empire,  in  ail  Parts  of  the 
World.  With  60  cuts  and  7  tiiupA.  By 
the  Rev.  J .  Goldamiliu  4s.  6d.  bound. 

•  lOLOCV. 

Transactions  of  the  Gi-ological  So¬ 
ciety.  Volume  the  drat.  Illustrated  by 
23  engravinga.  4to.  21. 


JVaiSPRODIICI. 

A  Treativc  on  the  Uw  of 
Gimmii!e<  s.  By  W.  W.  Fell,  Ei^|% 

A  Statement  of  the  CameatkatW^ 
a  Prosc'cntion,  wherein  J.  T4Mt  »« 
PlaintilV,  and  'P.  Newberry,  Ei^.  fli, 
lendant.  2<i.  6d. 

Spi'eclies  of  Lord  Erskine  vhinttb 
Bar,  on  ini'cvllitneous  Subjects.  Itali 
tine  paper  lO'i.  6d. 

MBDICINB. 

A 'J'icatise  on  the  Maiiagenealofls 
fatiG ;  containing  the  general  priaapb 
of  their  domestic  treatment,  witk  ii 
history  and  ui^thod  of  cure 
their  must  prevalent  and  furmidaUt4> 
easis.  By  J.  Sycr,  R»q.  Surgeoa,!^ 
lOv  lid. 

'Phe  Apotlu*cary*s  Vade  Mrcai^  a 
Ciitico-explanatury  Couipaniua  to  gi 
New  London  Pharmacopccia;  lortW* 
o(  Students  and  Junior  Practitiuoeri.  || 
Hyde  Mathis  Brown,  lute  uftbeBdy 
Militia,  and  Surgeon  of  the  NortlwB 
or  third  regiment  of  Oxfonibbitt  Ltd 
Militia.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MBDICINB  AND  SUBCIIT. 


IIISTOBT. 

A  concise  History  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  from  the  Invasion  of  that  King* 
d<»m  to  thrir  final  p^xpulaioii.  By  T. 
Boutke,  F>q.  4tu.  II.  Is. 

The  Chronicle  of  John  Hardyng,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  public  transac¬ 
tions,  from  the  earliest  period  of  English 
history  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth  ;  together  with 
thi'  Cont'uuotioii,  by  Richard  (>rafton, 
to  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  former  part  collated  with 
two  manuscripts  of  the  author's  own 
time;  the  last  with  Grafton's  edition. 
To  which  are  added,  a  Biographical  and 
literary  Preface,  and  an  Index.  By 
Henry  Ellis,  royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

The  llistorie  of  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales :  wntten  in  the  Brytish  Language 
aboiM*  Two  Hundredth  Ycareipavt,  tranx- 
latcnl  into  ENgli>b  by  Humfrey  IJioyd, 
funtlemaii;  corrc(  t«d,  augmented,  and 
continued  out  of  Records  and  best  ap* 
prrHKnnl  Authors,  by  Dauid  Powel,  Cvm 
Priuilegto,  1584<  royal  4to.  21.  12k.  fid, 
A  few  copies  have  b«  eu  printed  in  folio, 
cm  brge  aud  small  papers,  price  41.  4s. 
ami  lOl.  It's, 


A  Treatise  on  some  pracfictl 
relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Ew.  |f 
the  late  John  Cunningham  Faialat 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  inStTkmd 
Hospital,  and  Founder  and  Suf|Nsf 
the  London  Infirmary'  for  airio|  Ds 
eases  of  the  F.ye.  To  which  is  sMtii 
short  Account  of  the  Author*i  life,  id 
his  Method  of  curing  the  Coi(*isl 
Cataract,  by  his  friend  sod  coHsipt 
J.  R.  Farre,  M.D.  Bhistraled  by  apt 
engravings,  anii  a  portrait  of  Ik 
thor.  Royal  8vo.  ll.  l»-  «bad 
11.  11s.  fid. 

On  the  Operation  of  larj.ely 
ing  the  Ca|Mmle  of  the  CrystsMise  8s j 
niour,  in  order  to  promote  thi  Aiwp 
tion  of  the  Cataract.  By  J.  Wait,Fi* 

.  ! 

Letters  to  a  Student  of  3l«"lkar* 
hiscfMiiraeiicing  Practice.  ByJ.SoiiF 
R.  N.  3s. 

Observations  on  the  Use  of  Cm® 
Alkali  in  Scrofula  and  other  Cho** 
Diaeascs.  By  J.  Brandish.  3s» 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ht»| 
and  Neck.  By  A.  Burns.  Sea  18s  | 

Observations  on  the  Discaii*  •  j 
IJver.  By  T.  Mills,  M.U.  ^  | 
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mssMALor.v. 

it  Fj*niinatk)n  of  th<*  MIncraliacd 
of  the  Vej(etable«  and  AiiimaU 
if  the  Anted iluvian  World,  generally 
Iptid  eitratH'ooh  FuttiU.  By  J.  Fark- 
^1  Voi.  111.  4to.  31.  13s.  6d. 

KIseSLI  AHCOUS. 

Jlu«^»  L<  Bers,  Fss.^ys  and  Poems 
«  RHifioui  Subjects,  second  ('dition^ 
psper,  hol-pre.'sed,  l‘2mo.  extra 
lotrd*  3a 

tv  Works  complete  of  Adam  Stnitb, 
LLD.  F.R.S,  of  I»ndon  and  Edinburgh  ; 
•M  of  the  Commissioners  of  bis  Majes- 
tyHCasU>fn9  in  Scotland,  and  formerly 
Piotrsior  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
I’lhmity  of  Glasgow,  ('ontaining  his 
liqu'ry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
it  Wealth  of  Nations,  Tiieory  of  Moral 
^timents,  E%^ays,  and  Miscellaneous 
Kmo.  The  genuine  edition,  handsome- 
If  printid,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
ttJsa  secount  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
f^frofenor  Dugald  Stewart.  5  vols. 
•«oi  51.  3s. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Icsdeny,  >*01(1010  XI.  4to.  1L  4s. 

Stabbori)  Facts,  or  a  Brief  View  of 
hiacrly  Gratitude  and  Domestic  Suflfer- 
i|.  By  J.  S.  Davies,  Esq.  3s. 

A  few  Remarks  addressed  to  J.  3* 
Eit-  OQ  the  scaiulalous  Attack  made  on 
tk  Character  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wm. 
hLh.6d. 

The  Customs  of  London,  otherwise 
nBed  Arnold’s  Chronicle;  containing, 
moDf  dirers  other  matters,  the  original 
dtk  celebrated  poem  of  the  Nut  Brown 
k*ii.  ReprinUnl  from  the  first  edition, 
Wk  the  additions  included  in  the  sc- 
ml  Royal  4to.  II.  16s. 

Pniceedings  of  the  Public  Meeting 
kdiaithcTown  hall,  Cambridge,  Dec. 
1I»15M,  for  the  purpose  of  establiahing 
taaaxiliary  Bible  Society.  3s. 

Addresj*  to  the  R'ght  Hon.  the 
Ibsw  of  Peers  of  the  Uuited  Kingtiom 
d Great  Britain  and  Ireland, from  Mary, 
Cisateas  of  Berkeley,  8vo.  7s. 

ANsiraliveof  the  Persecution  of  Hip- 
Pdyto  Joseph  da  Costa,  imprisoned  and 
^  l>y  the  Inquisition  for  the  pretend- 
wOime  of  Free  Masonry.  2  toIs.  8va 

^®>ily,  a  moral  Talc,  including  Letters 
to  hit  Daughter  npon  the 
important  Subiects.  A  third  vo- 
formly  printed  with  the  two 
By  the  Hcv.  Henry  Kett.  B.  D. 
f«sa  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Vol. 
“*«17  8to.7s.W. 


An  Essay  on  Christian  Edocation.  By 
the  late  Mrs.  Trimmer.  8v(X  7s.  fid. 

An  Account  of  the  Game  of  Curling. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Dnddinton  Curling 
Society.  Is.  fid. 

Plain  Arguments  advanced  to  convince 
the  Nation  of  the  Impropriety  of  the  Re¬ 
strictions  at  present  imposed  on  the 
Royal  Family,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
intermarrying  with  the  Inhabitants  ot 
these  Kingdoms.  Is. 

Sketches  of  a  Plan  for  rcoovering  ami 
securing  charitable  Dimations.  By  P. 
Lovelass.  2i. 

The  Arte  of  Poesie.  By  Puttonham, 
edited  by  Mr.  Haalewood.4tu.  2i.  I2h.  fid. 

A  Call  of  Unanimity  in  the  Churi'h, 
or  an  Addrett  to  the  Editors  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Review.  Is.  fid. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Race¬ 
horse  ;  With  Remarks  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Horses,  and  a  View  of  the 
present  System  of  Breeding  for  the  Turf. 
With  directions  for  the  selection  of 
horses,  the  treatment  of  brood  mares, 
colu,  3cc.  Bcc.  The  result  of  many  years 
experience  on  the  turf.  By  T«  H.  Mor- 
laod.  Ivo.  12s. 

The  Wanderings  of  Fancy..  By  Mrs. 
Isiacs.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  F.nglend  on 
Subjects  religious  and  political.  Is.  fi<l. 

The  ruinous  Tendency  of  Auctioaeer- 
ing,  and  the  Necessity  of  restraining  it 
fur  the  Benefit  of  Trade.  2s.  fid. 

The  Secretsof  Angling.  By  J.  D.  Esq. 
augmented  by  W.  Lawson,  from  edit. 
1632.  8vo.  5s. 

MUSIC. 

Beales’s  complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
playing  the  Germau  Flute.  8s. 

A  Treatise  on  Piano- Forte  Expressiou, 
containing  the  principles  of  fine  playing 
on  that  instrument.  By  W.S.  Stevens. 
To  which  are  added,  an  Exercise,  com¬ 
posed  expressly  fur  the  work ;  and  a  So- 
uata.  Folio  10s.  6d. 

NATUXAt  HISTOar. 

General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Na¬ 
tural  History.  Handsomely'  printed  in 
8vo.  ill  two  Parts,  embellish^  with  87 
plates,  engraved  from  the  first  authori¬ 
ties  and  most  select  specimens,  price 
31.  I6s.  on  fine  wove  super-royal  paper, 
in  boards,  and  21.  12s.  bd.  on  fine  me¬ 
dium  paper,  vol.  VIII.  being  the  second 
volume  of  birds.  By  George  Shaw, 
.M.D.  F.R.S. 

eorrav. 

Poetical  Paraphrase  of  a  Portion  of  ihfi 
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Book  of  Pialro*.  D.  R.  Wo|kU*>',  nawii 
8vo.  5a. 

The  CoMiuciof  Man,»  poem,  8vo.  5s. 

l:jifletMJ’»  H(*lioun,  4lo.  lU 

Celekinia,  a  poem,  with  Noit‘«,  ilKts- 
Cjrative  of  the  pn'M'iit  »tate  of  atTairt  in 
the  Pemoaula.  8vo.  6d. 

Eifhiceo  Hundred  and  Eleven, a  poem. 
By  Anna  Lwtitla  Uarbeuld.  4to.  2f.  6d. 

Rooceavallet,  a  poem,  in  tweWe  buukt, 
with  an  elegant  fruntiapioce.  By  R, 
Wartuo,  Eaq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  4to.  11. 10*. 
boerda. 

rOLITlCAL  ECOaOMY. 

An  Account  of  the  difierent  Charities 
bolooiting  to  the  Poor  of  the  County  of 
Norfolk,  abridged  foam  Returm,  nndrr 
Oilbert'a  Act,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1786;  and  from  the  Terriers  in  the 
Oftcc  of  the  Lord  Biabup  of  Norwich, 
by  Zachary  Clark*  With  a  Preface,  hy 
T*  Clarkaon,  M.  A.  Seo.  7t. 

A  diktar  to  the  Right  Hon.  8.  Perci* 
ral  on  the  Subjact  of  the  alarming  In* 
eiwaae  of  Rcamommenta  of  Asaesaed 
Tanoa,  uocacioned  by  the  DeCakatioa  of 
Collectors.  2a. 

An  Appeal  to  Cmnuson  Sanaa,  or  the 
Bullion  Question.  2s.  lid. 

An  ttsaayon  the  guud  Effects  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  British  West 
Indtev  By  S.  Oatnsford,  Kaq.  Bvo.  7a 

Aaimadvanaons  on  the  Bill  for  further 
regulating  Parish  Reg'islera  la 

roiiTics, 

The  Crisis  of  the  Dispute  with  the 
United  States,  in  three  Lcttei^s;  with  an 
explanatory  PVeface.  2s. 

A  Iwetter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Ragent  on  the  uHimate  Tendency 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claima  6d. 

TRtOlOOY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of 
neglecting  to  ghre  the  Prayer  Book  witli 
the  Bible.  Interspersed  with  Remarks 
on  some  late  Speeches  at  Cainhridge, 
and  other  iinpoftant  Matters  relatiwe  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  hocirty. 
By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Mai* 
garni  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cam* 
hndge.  2s,  6d. 

Fiirth*'?  Obaerswiious  on  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  floeiety.  Is. 


Brief  Obsors’atious  on  ChrwtUilx^. 
trine  and  Duty,  in  a  L  tier  to  C  QmW 
F.sq.  occasioned  by  the  permsl  of  it« 
Sketches  of  Sentiment.  Ry  J.  FiRi|ii, 

4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Govtnnaeaisf  Ar 
Church,  in  which  ,the  divine  Right d 
Episcopacy  i;^  maintained.  4s. 

Village  Sermons.  By  the  Res.  c. 
Border.  Vul.  V*l.  i2tna.  2s.  pqpn 
8vo.  5s. 

A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism,  sadd 
Sprinkling,  as  a  pro{)er  Form  of  Bspt» 
ing.  Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the.  Duties  of  tlie  Ckii). 

Is. 

The  Doctrines  of  Calvinism  defsaisi; 
in  a  Letter,  addressed  to  a  Perton  of  64 
fereiit  Sirntiments,  in  which  that  Srdm 
is  vindicated  from  the  Charges  of  Ins. 
tiouality.  Inconsistency  with  tbs  Oinai 
Perflation,  Opposition  to  the  Word  d 
God,  &c.  Is.  6d.  I 

The  Sermons  of  Dr.  F.dwin  Ssadf^ 
formerly  Archbishop  of  Yark.  Aaiv 
edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LLP. 
F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Whallcy,  in  Lancadait^ 

8  VO.  15s. 

Sermoiu  on  prevalent  Enron  sal 
Vices,  and  on  various  other  Topics ;  frm 
the  German  of  th6  Rev.  George  Jsi* 
chim  Zollikoffer, Minister  ofthe  KHbrwd 
t'ongargation  at  Lri|)sick.  By  the  Rn. 
William  Took®,  P.R.S.  two  voU.  Hna 
II.  lOi. 

A  Letter  to  O,  Rnsor,  F.sq.  To  whldi 
are  added,  Reasous  for  being  a  Cbristaa 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Ryan.  2».  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  ll»e  Necessity  of  edocat* 
iiig  the  Poor,  before  the  Univenity  «f 
Oxford,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Dec.  1,  1811.  B| 
tlie  Rev.  G.  Faus-seti.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  prcaeln’d  before  the  Cai* 
versity  of  Cambrnlgi*,  Jan.  27,1811.  »T 
J,  Plumptre,  M.A.  Ps. 

.\  Semum,  preached  in  the  Ptim 
Churt'h  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  OcU  1, 
1811.  Ry  Mr.  Gisborne.  2s. 

Remarks  on  the  Refutation  of  Csl^ 
nisro,  by  O.  Tomllne,  D.D. ’F.R.Si.  By 
T.  Scott.  2  vols. 8vo.  II.  Is. 

A  Defence  of  Mi>dem  Calvini^*®*^ 
taining  an  Examination  of  the  Bisl^^ 
Lincoln’s  Work,  entitled  a  Refulstim  • 
Calviniaoi.  By  Edward  Williams,  ILB 
8vo.  price  12s. 
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